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LETTER LXIX. 


or THOTH, A SYMBOLICAL DEITY OP 

| THE EGYPTIANS, AND REGARDED ASA 
CELEBRATED MAN BY THE GREATER 
PART OF WRITERS. J. 


Thoth was held to be an extraordinary man by 
a great number of writers. To him they 

aſcribed the _—_y 2 

- with the name of Triſmegiſtus, or thrice 

' great. This alone might be fuſficient to 
aka. deat. 4 
 __ Thoth, 


CONTEN T5 wi 
Thoth, in the Egyptian language, ſignifies # 
pillar ; and as it was uſual to engrave'ap- 
3 upon pillars, they all receivel 
the general appeliatron of Thoth. The 
three Thoths or mercuries might denote the 


human knowledge. . 33⁰ 


LETTER LXX. 


5 OF THE VOCAL STATUE OF MEMNOR. 


The fatue of Mennon greatly celebrated is | 
ancient times for the ſound which it emitted 

. af fun-riſe. Called by the priefts the Son 

of the Day. The fon of Aurora, te 

'  conqueror of Antilochus, celcbrated by 
mer. His interpreters, and the poets ſince 

Bis time, have applied theſe expreſſions. ts the 


Egyptian Memnon. This is a malte; | 


the Thebaic fiatue bore the name of Ame- 
wophis. The Memnon who came ts the 
feege of Troy a little after, was fent from 
Suſe by Teutam, king of Affyria. . The 

vocal ſtatue of Egypt was broken by Cam- 
byſes. The mutilated figure ceaſed to emit 
any found jor à long time, but rofumed its 
K- vocal 


mw CONTENTS. 

.. wand power axider the Ptolemies. After its 
Ar, it prongunced fever - notes. The 
| frieffs, hi gave the barmottic courſe of the 
_ ſovey planets the name of celeſtial muſic, 
and who conſecrated to them the notes, called 
ſeven notes which cump ed the terryftrial 
mfc. ——ů— 


phi, to tell good news, becauſe it 
Nr 
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LETTER 1xXL 


REFLECTIONS ON THE RELIGIOUS WOR= 
SMI OF THE EGYPTIANS. | 

The Egyptians bad only two dogmas in their 
 _ religion, namely, that of @ God the Crea- 
| For, and that of the immortality of the 
ſoul; all the reſt was allegorical. This 
religion was preſerved pure and untainted 
wit in the temples ; but the neceſſity they 
were under of uſing repreſentatiue figures 
| before the invention of letters, induced the 
people by degrees to adore them ; which 


bappened 


coN'TENT'S wa 


| bapfincd whin the art of writing beving 
become eaſy, they forget the fraſe of the 


2 7 2 fathers, and be did not 
N mn 

6BSERVATIONS ON THE HIEROGEYBPHICS, 
Hieroglyphics, the firft-written language of © 
man. Their antiquity more remote than, 
then deluge, The meaning of them entirely 
| bot under the princes of the lower empire. 
The recovery of it. would render us ac- 
 guainted with the language of the Cuptis, 
er ancient vulgar Egyptian, by which we 
might attain iv a knowledge of the ſacer- 


data dialect, ufed for explaining the biero- 
 Ehphicr, and bich i fd on Re 3 


A, 


— ae, A an Eayptien ca, 


LETTER III. 


2 2 Mr. Lan ente, Phyſician to the = 


= of Francs, Firjt Phyſician to Monsrt us, 
_ end Murr f the — e Ser- 


ENCES. 


PLAN OF AN INTERESTING VOYAGE, 
AND WHICH HAS NEVER BEEN PER= 


n 
in a boat. To exiimine the ruins in its 
e. To wifit Peluffum, Furama, the 

and ts aferiin the ani iftroatio of 

the Egyptians. To poſe through the in- 


| procuring information and === he 
2 go to Mecca; to fhay there during the 
Pilgrimage, and to bring thence and from 
* 


are 


* F 
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LETTER XXXI. 
ROUTE FROM ACHMIN TO DENDERA. 
 Deferipeioe , on the wel of wich are 
which fx the fituation of the ancient Cro- 
codulopolis. Objervations on Menchic aud | 
at a ſmall diftance. Deſeription of the fields 
n its environs. Obſervations on Girge, the 
Capital of Upper Egypt, and on Abydus to- 
wards the weſt. Here are veſtiges of the 
celebrated temple of Oferis, where fingers and 
ceſs. Account of Farchout and its delight- 
ful orchards. Deſcription of the antiquities 
at Tentyra, fituated near Dendera. Hatred 
of the ancient inhabitants of Tentyra towards 
 Crocodiles. 


To Mr. L. M. 


Grand Cairo. 
„„ 
ſerpent Horidi. Paſſing to the other fide 
of the Nile, we ſec the burgh of Sauadi go- 
Vor. IL. B verned 


e 2 9 nr . " 4 CS © 2 1 
* F pry” a ta 3 N . ** * ac ets n , b 
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verned by a Cachef, and proceeding to the 
| weſtward, two Coptic monaſteries, ſituated 
at the entrance of the deſert. Their churches 
are ornamented with Corinthian pillars, with 
a croſs in the middle of the capital, and are 


'glyphics; their architecture ſavours of the 


decline of taſte amongſt the Greeks. They 


are thought to have been built by the Em- 


preſs Helena. In the ſpace between them, 


the ground is ſtrewed with antique marbles. 


dilapalis (y), which was far from the river, 
and which Ptolemy places K 
palis, or che city of Venus. 


2 S emitine as, cncend 


with harveſts,” and interſefied by rivulets. 
It leads to the burgh of Menchie, decorated 
with a large moſque. A conſiderable mar- 
ket is held here. The bazards are ſtored 
with all forts of articles. They fell a con- 
| ſerve of wheat here, in high eſtimation in 
(7) Ptolemy, I. 4. This is the facred city of that 


name. But the former ſituated in the Faioum, was better 
known by the Name of Arſinoe. 
the 


Theſe remains point out the ſcite of Croco- 


8 9 * rs 72 my 0 , 
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che country. It is compoſed of corn ſteeped 


= 
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in water for two days, then dried in the 
ſun, and boiled to the thickneſs of a jelly. 
This paſte thus prepared is called elnede 
dew. It is melting, ſugary, and very nou- 
riſhing. If this fort of confection dried in 
the oven would keep at ſea, it might be a 


very great reſource in long voyages. 


On an eminence to the ſouth of Merch, 
are to be remarked the remains of the enta- 
blatures of cornices, and trunks of columns. 


The river is lined by a quay in this place. 


A projecting mole ſerves to protect the boats 
from the winds and currents. Theſe ruins, 
and. oriental works recal to mind the great 
Ptolemais, which Strabo {z}) compares to 
Memphis for its extent and population {a}. 
Ptolemy calls it Pralemais of Hermes, be- 
cauſe the ſymbolical deity, Mercury, was 
Whit che wind is driving us towands the 


fouth, caſt your eyes on the rocks which 


project on the eaſtern fide, you will there 
perceive the little convent of der Hadid 


(=) Strabo, l. 27.——{@) Ptolemy, I. 4. 
B 2 placed 


| 


| Vaſt fields are covered with ſugar canes. 


of a fan, and the golden melon hangs over 
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placed in the middle of a deſert beſet with 
barren points, and grottoes which the fer- 
vour of the primitive ages of Chriſtianity 
peopled with pious Anchorites. Can there 
be a more frightful ſolitude ſo near an en- 
chanting country? On one fide we diſcover 
nothing but barren ſands, hills burnt up by 
the ſun, from which the reverberation is 
ſaffocating. On the other we admire all the 
treaſures of abundance. Already the daurra 
with all its reedy leaves ſhoots up its vigo- 
rous ſtalk, and is crowned with large ears. 
The corn, whoſe ſurface is kept waving by 
the wind, is near the period of its growth. 


The flax flouriſhes cloſe by. Thedate reddens 
on the ſummit of the date tree. The palm 
of the Thebais diſplays its leaves in the form 


the edges of the river. Such is the aſpect 
of theſe plains at the beginning of December. 
We land at the port of Girge, the capital 
of Upper Egypt. This town, which is a 


league in circumference, has ſeveral moſques, 


bazards, and public ſquares, but no re- 
markable buildings: it is ſurrounded by well 
| 1 ts culti- 


e n . 5 
cultivated gardens. It is governed by a Bey. 
His ſoldiers commit innumerable outrages. 
The Copts are not permitted to have churches 
here. To aſſiſt at divine ſervice, they are 
obliged to go to a convent ſituated on the 
other fide of the Nile. Girge affords no veſ- 
tige of ancient edifices. It appears to be 
a modern town, for Abulfeda does not ſpeak 
of it. Proceeding for about an hour towards 
the weſt, we fall in with the ruins of Abydus, 
where Iſmandes built a magnificent temple 
in honour of Ofiris : It was the only one 
were forbid to enter. This city, reduced 
to a village under the empire of Au- 
guſtus, preſents i in our time nothing but a 
heap of ruins without inhabitants; but to 
the weſt of theſe ruins we {till find the cele- 
brated monument of Iſmandes {6}. 

We firſt enter under a portico raiſed about 
ſixty feet, and ſupported by two rows of 
maſly columns. The immoveable ſolidity of 
the edifice, the huge maſſes which compoſe 
it, the hieroglyphics it is loaded with, ſtamp 


1%) Strabo, 1. 17, calls it Imandes and Memnan. He 
lays hat this is the fame Pharoah who built the Labyriath. 


B 3 | it 
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it as a work of the ancient Egyptians. Be- 
yond, is a temple which is three hundred 
feet long by one hundred and forty-five feet 
wide. On entering we remark an immenſe 
hall, the roof of which is ſupported by 
twenty-cight columns fixty feet high, and 
nineteen in circumference at the baſe. They 
are twelve fect diſtant from each other. The 
enormous ſtones that form the cieling per- 
in the other, offer to the eye nothing but 
one whole platform of marble one hun- 
dred and tweaty-fax feet long, and ſixty- ſix 
feet wide. The walls are covered with in- 
numerable hicroglyphics. One ſees there a 
multitude of animals, of birds, and hu- 
heads, and a piece of ſtuff hanging down 
behind c, and dreſſed in open robes de- 
ſcending only to the waiſt. The clumſineſs 
of the ſculpture, announces its antiquity. 
It is art in its infancy. The forms of 
the body, the attitudes, the proportions of 
the members are badly obſerved. A- 


fe) Teſe caps ſtill form the head-dreſs of the Egyptian 
Prieſts on their days of ceremony. | 
mongſt 


them. In the midſt of theſe deſigns, en- 
graved on the marble, the traveller diſcovers 


the drvimities of India. Monſieur Chevalier, 
formerly governor of Chandernagor, who 
paſſed twenty years in that country, where 
he rendered great ſervice to his own, care- 
fully viſited this ancient monument on his 
return from Bengal. He remarked there 
the gods Jaggrenat, Gonez, and Vichnou, or 
Vijinou, ſuch as they are repreſented in the 
temples of Indoſtan. Have the Egyptians 
or the Indians from the Egyptians? Were 
this queſtion reſolved, it would decide the 
antiquity of the two people. 
At the bottom of the firſt hall opens a 

great gate which leads to an apartment 
forty-ſix fect long, by twenty two wide. 
Six ſquare pillars ſupport the roof of it. 
At the angles are the doors of four other 
chambers, but ſo choaked up by rub-. 
biſh, that one cannot enter them. The 
laſt hall, fGixty-four feet long, by twenty- 
B 4 four 
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into the ſubterrancous apartments of this 
grand edifice. The Arabs in ſearching after 


rubbiſh. One diſcovers in the part one is 


able to penetrate, ſculpture and hicrogly- 


phics as in the upper ſtory. The natives 
of the country fay, that they correſ- 
the columns are as deep in the earth 
as they are lofty above ground. It would 


be dangerous to «go far into theſe vaults, 


becauſe the air of them is much infected, 


one can ſcarcely keep a candle lighted. 
of the temple ſerve as ſpouts to carry off the 


caſe of a very fingular form. It is built 
jecting fix feet out, ſa that being ſupported 


only at one end they appear ſuſpended in 


of this edifice have ſuffered nothing from 
glyphics, corrpded in ſeveral places, mark 


118 


treaſure have piled up heaps of earth and 


water. You mount to the top by a ſtair- 


1 


1 


enter it. The Egyptian pricſts invented 
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its antiquity, it would appear to have been 
newly built. The ſolidity is ſuch, that it 
will laſt a great number of ages, unleſs 
men make a point of deſtroying it. Except 
the coloſſal figures, whoſe heads ſerve as 
the ornament to the capital of the columns, 
and which are ſculptured in re/zevo, the reſt 
of the temple are carved in ſtone. 

To the left of this great building, we 


of which appears a fort of altar. This 
was probably the ſanctuary of the temple of 
fingers and muſicians were not allowed to 


ſeven vowels, and gave to cach of them a 
ſound approaching our notes of muſic{d}. 


Fo preſerve this beautiful diſcovery, they 


repeated at certain periods theſe vowels in 
the form of hymns, and their various tones 
ſucceſſively modulated, formed an agreeable 


(4) Plutarch. Tresii on Iris and Ofiris. 


* 
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ſource, in compoſing their muſical language, 
ſo admirably acoented, that a diſcourſe well 
delivered had all the effect of a pleaſing air. 
If the Piccini, the Glucts, the Saccbini, make 
us like even the harſh ſounds of the French 
language, by the ſcientific combinations of 
their harmony, what would they not have 
aſtoniſhment therefore at the marvellous ef- 
fects the ancient muſic of the Greeks is ſaid to 
have produced; they had in their hands all 
the treaſures of melody, all the riches of an 
imitative language, and ſpoke at once to 
the heart, to the underſtanding, and the car. 
Let us take our leave, Sir, of the antique 
monument of Iſmandes, around which 
Strabo deſcribes a foreſt of Acacia, conſe- 
crated to Apollo, the remains of which are 
ſtill viſible on the fide of Farchour. 
The dominion of the Turks, from 
Grrge to Sienna, is in a very precarious 
ſtate. A part of the lands is poſſeſſed by 
Arabs, in general independent. Such as in- 
habit the mountains to the eaſt of Girge 
pay no tribute, and afford an aſylum to all 
3 the 


See 1 
3 eſpouſe their quarrel, 
Grand Cairo. 

The lleof Doun /e is not far from C 
Above is the put of Boris a {mall town 
dependent on the Great Scheik. This 
prince, whoſe government is very extenſive, 
has his uſual refidence at Farchout, 
where a branch of the Nile runs. He 
poſſeſſes there a vaſt encloſure, where he 
cultivates the palm, and the date, the 
tree ; the Arabian jeſſamine, tufts of ſweet 
bafil, and clumps of roſes are diſperſed here 
without a plan, they afford notwithſtanding 
moſt delightful thickets. Did art but give 
the ſmalleſt aid to nature here, delicious 
gardens might be formed at ſmall expence; 
for this happy climate unites a fruitful ſoil, 
abundant waters, the moſt odoriferous 
ſhrubs, and the pureſt ſky. | 


(c) Dunn is the name given by the Arabs to the Palm- 
The 


tree with leaves ſpreading like a fan. 
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The village of Beli#ne depends alſo on the 


Grand Scheik; its fituation between two 


canals renders it a very agrecable abode. 


Oppoſite to it are ſome hamlets, inhabited 


piracics, eſpecially during the night. Paſſ- 


ing the arm of the Nile, which goes to 


one. diſcovers a handſome iſland, and at a 


_ diſtance the village of Attarif. The Burgh 


of Han, placed on an eminence, commands 


ruins of Dioſpolis Parva ., the ſmall city 


of Jupiter. The works of the Egyptians | 


had placed it out of the reach of the inun- 


it riſes up amidſt them like an iſland. For 


> 0 vie raw 


here. 


In this place the rocks ſtretch off from 


(f) Strabo, I. 17, and Ptalemy, L4 lay down Dioſ- 
pholis b-:ween Abydus and Tentyra, on an emi a 
fituation which perfefily agrees with the Burgh of Has. 


the 


Farchout, we arrive at Badjoura, from whence 


« is a day's journey to the ſouthward of 


n 13 
villages of Cafr and of Fau : the former 
was heretofore a town, of which Abulfeda 
gives us the following deſcription: Caf 


« Cous. This town, ſituated on the eaſtern 
« bank of the river, is ſurrounded with 
«« fields abounding in grain, and palm- 
< trees. A great quantity of carthen jars 


| « are fabricated here, which are conveyed 
into the welt of Egypt,” Since the time 


of Abulfeda, the town of Caſ has loſt the 
greateſt part of its commerce, and of its 
inhabitants (g/. At this day it is no more 
than a village of little importance. 

The weſtern border of the Nile, more 


pleaſant, and better peopled, offers to the 


r 


rr 
The Burgh of Dendera has nothing remark- 
able; but about a league to the weſtward 
we find the ruins of ancient Tentyra. Heaps 
of rubbiſh, and ruins of a great extent, mark 


() Abulſda. Delcription of Egypt. 
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to Strabo /, Ifis and Venus were adored. 
largeſt of which is only two hundred feet 
long, by one hundred and forty wide. A- 
round it is a double frize; the interior is 
divided into ſeveral very lofty apartments, 
ſupported by large columns, with a ſquare 
| None by way of capital, on which is carved 
the head of Iſis. 
with hieroglyphics, ſeparated into different 
compartments. The angles of the temple 
Ten flights of ſtairs lead to the top. 

| The ſecond, ſituated on the right-hand, 
is ſmaller; the cornice which goes round 
it, and the gate at the entrance, are deco- 


A double ſquare ſtone forms the capital of 


the columns which ſupport the roof. On 


glyphics compriſed the hiſtory of the time. 


(5) Strabo, 1. 17. 
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the walls are ſculptured ſeveral figures of 


* 
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the averſion the Tentyrites preſerved for the 
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By reading them we ſhould learn probably, 
whether theſe monuments are the. temples 


of Ifis and of Venus. We remark the 
ſame ſolidity in them as in thoſe of Abydus, 
but they have leſs grandeur and magnifi- 
I ſhall not finiſh this letter, Sir, without 
laying before you what Strabo i ſays of 


Crocodile, worſhipped in ſo many other 
cities. The inhabitants of Tentyra ab- 
< hor the Crocodile, and wage continual 
« war againſt him, as the moſt dangerous 
« of animals. Other men looking upon 
* him as pernicious, avoid him; but the 
« Tentyrites induſtriouſly ſeek after him, 
« him. It is known that the Pſylli of 


_ «© Cyrene have a certain empire over ſer- 


0 pents, and it is generally believed that 
<< the Tentyrites have the ſame power over 
* crocodiles. In fact, they dive and ſwim 
* boldly in the middle of the Nile, with- 
« out any injury. In the ſpectacles given 


(i) Strabo, I. 17. 
* at 
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<< at Rome, ſeveral crocodiles were put in- 
* to a baſon. There was an opening on 
one of the ſides to allow them to eſcape. 
One faw the inhabitants of Tentyra 
throw themſelves into the water amongſt 
<< theſe monſters, take them in a net, and 
1 draw them out. After expoſing them to 
« the Roman people, they took hold of 
them intrepidly, and carried them back 
into the baſon.” 
This fact, atteſted by a judicious hiſ- 
torian, an occular witneſs of it, cannot de 
called in queſtion. In our days, do not the 
Caribs, armed only with a knife, fight 
moſt dreadful monſters of the ſea? Deter- 
mined men are ſtill to be found in Egypt, 
who dare to attack the crocodile. They 
fwim towards that formidable animal ; and 
when he opens his mouth to ſwallow them, 
_ thruſt into it a plank of fic, to which a 
cord is faſtened. The crocodile, by vio- 
lently ſhutting his jaws, buries his ſharp 
teeth in it ſo far that he cannot diſengage 
them. The Egyptian, holding the cord 

with 
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with one hand, then regain the banks of 
the river, and ſeveral men draw the monſter 
on ſhore, and kill him. This attack is not 
without danger; for if the ſwimmer. is not 
. ſkilful, he is immediately devoured. I 
never was fnyſelf a witneſs to this tranſ- 
action, but _ _ 
have aſſured me it was true. 


I have the hohour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XXXIll. 


' DESCRIPTION OF GIENE, COPHTOS, COUS, 
AND 
TO COSSEIR ON THE RED SEA. 
Clas and Cons fuceſſuely enjyed the trade 
of the Red Sea. Gient now in the poſſeſ- 
foon of it. The efforts of the Ptolemies to 
prote# it. True fate of this commerce. 
Cofferr. This place only @ large village 
with a good port and @ convenient road for 
ſhips. Precautions neceſſary in travelling 
through the Deſart. Means of improving 


this road. The advantages which would 


To Me. 1. M. 


Grand Cairo. 
Orrostr tw Dendrrs, Sir, we di- 
cover Gienes, built on an eminence. The 
ancients who called it Cœnœ, {4} mention 


(. ben 1. 4. calls it C, or the New City. 


or THE ROUTE FROM THESE | 


| 2 


% ; | 
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* A canal cut from the Nite" paſſes-by 


tinge te 4, ad cl cus wn Cul, 
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more flouriſhing, though it be the rendez- 


vous of the caravans which ſet out for 


Coffeir. A canal runs near it which was 
formerly navigable. The negligence of the 
and + has no water bue in the time of the 
inundation. If Giinc contains no edifice 


worthy to attract the attention, its environs 
merit well to be remarked by .travellers. 


They are occupied by gardens which pro- 
duce excellent oranges, dates, lemons, and 


exquiſite melons. The trees colledted here 


— burning ky. 


Above Cab, are the ruins of Ces (1) 
This town ſituated on an eminence ſur- 


rounded by the waters of the Nile, was 


re 


* Cophros inhabited by Egyptians and Arabs. 
—— was the firſt who 


"ON Strabo, L 7. 
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n of the navigution towards 
e the narrow extremity of the Red Sea, 
« deterinined. him to execute this project, 
its utility. The produce of Arabia, of 
© India, and Ethiopia, were ſpecdily con- 
« yeyed to Oophtos by the Arabic gulph. 
This town is fill. the emporium of the 
* merchandize of the caſt.. It is no longer 
landed at Berenice, which affords nothing 


ene 


— GI is not far from it, 
* and 


(5) The Greeks and Romins calledit fo, becauſe it 
ferved its ancient denomination. This paſſage ftands in 
need of explanation. Strabo places Berenice at a fimall 


Uiſtance from the port of Rat, now called ir. Ptole- 


my aud Pliny lay it down almoſt under the tropic, that is 
to fay, more than twenty leagues further to the ſouthward. 


It was eleven or twelve days journey, therefore, at leaſt 


| From Cophtos to Berenice, ard Strabo calls it oni ſeven. | 
— — 1 a It #* 
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and where a navy is maintained. At fixſt 
« men travelled by night on camels, and 


<< ſteered their courſe, like mariners, by 


« the ſtars. It was neceſſary, too, to 
<« have a proviſion of water ſufficient for 
at. fix or ſeven days journey. At preſent 
<« they make uſe of what they find col- 
« lected in deep wells and ciſterns, formed 
« for the purpoſe. In the iſthmus one 
<< croſſes over, are found mines of emeralds 
b 
« ſearch after. 
The riches Cophter derived from the trade 
with India, rendered it very flouriſhing. It 
became a celebrated town; its proſperity 
laſted till the geign of Diotlefian. Its in- 
Habitants having embraced Chriſtianity, were 


expoſed to the perſecutions of that Empe« 


It is exident that this hiſtorian, who never made the 
journey, and who contented himſelf with taking infor- 
mations on the ſpot, was deceived at a time that this 


ancient road was no longer frequented. By conſulting the 
beſt geographers, there is no doubt that Berenice was 


ſituated on the coaſt of the Red Sea, and in the parallel of 


Sienna. Father Sicard and ſeveral other travellers are 

ag — 

35 a miſtake. . - 
C3 ror, 
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bles, and fine remains of monuments diſ- 


perſed amongſt the ſands which cover the 
ancient city, atteſt the barbariſm of Dio- 


as à port, is ſtill ſubfiſting, with two bridges 
thrown over the canals that encompaſs it. 


from the diſaſter f Cophios, Themerchants 


eſtabliſhed themlclves there, and commerce 


_ flouriſhed a long time, as we learn from A- 


bulfeda. Cons ſo), ſays he, ſituated to the 
* eaſt of the Nile, is the greateſt town in 
* Egypt after Fglar. It is the emporium 


se Abulfeda, deſcription of Egypt. Aden was the 
molt” flouriſhing town of the Yemen, in the thirteeath 
century; it carried on the commerce of India and Egypt. 
Go:u. axdothe writers have placed the ruins of Thebes 


nt Cn. This likewiſe is an error. 


* 


clean. The great baſon which ſerved it 


rr 


e 
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The vexations of the Government have ruined 
her commerce; her glory is eclipſed. In 
our days we behold nothing but a collection 


Arabs. Giene, which has ſucceeded theſe 
two cities, has none of their magnificence, 


the ſertility of its territory, cannot coun- 
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4 of the commerce of Aden. The mer - 


« chandiſc is landed at Caſcir, from whence 
A 1 
« acroſs the defart.” 

This town, which, like Cop ber, was in- 
debted for its conſequence to the commerce 


with India, enjoyed great opulence during 


the dominion of the Arabs. Since the 


Turks have got poſſeflion of Egypt, and 
this beautiful country has been laid waſte 
by. a Pacha and four and twenty Beys, 
Cous has undergone the fate of her rival. 


of cottages, inhabited by a few Coptis and 


becauſe the advantages of its fituation, and 


terbalance the obſtacles which the deſpo- 
tiſm of the Egyptian government, and the 


pillage of the Bedouins, oppoſe to the pro- 
greſs of its commerce. 


After making you acquainted with theſe 


* it is proper to give you ſome 


C4 details 
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fubiſt in the mountains on the fide of the 


6% Pliny, Strabo, Djodorus Siculus, 


aa AT; we > EE eee 


porter, whoſe buſineſs it is to open and ſhut 


dant, the fear of the Bedouins, are ſtill 
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road. I — 


the modern Egyptians, prevent them from 


being worked, 
The port of Caſſcir is very inconfiderable. 
Large boats enter it, but veſſels are obliged 


o remain in the road, where they find good 


and Romans chooſe it as a harbour for their 


navy. The preſent town, or rather ham- 


huts. It is commanded by a caſtle, flanked 
by four towers, the fire of which would 
ſuffice for its defence, as well as the ſhips in 
the harbour ; but it is ſuffered to go to ruin, 
and has at preſent for its whole garriſon, a 


an antique gate of iron. The inhabitants 
are a medley of Turks and Arabs, governed 
by a Cachef, who depends on the Governor 
of Ging. The enormous duty of ten per 
cent. laid in kind on the merchandize that 
arrives at Coſſeir, offers no great encourage- 
ment for the merchants. The tyranny of 


the Beys, the vexations of the Comman- 
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this port, however, for the barter of the pro- 


ductions of Egypt, for thoſe of Arabia and 
India, is fo favourable, that its commerce, 
_ though greatly diminiſhed, ſtill ſubſiſts. It 
is certain, that a nation, powerful at fea, 


might make all theſe obſtacles vaniſh for 2 


benefits from this important trade. Every 
thing depends on the means to be em- 
ployed. 
Mr. can e 
dhe French eſftablicuments in Bengal, is juſt 
arrived at Grand Cairo by the way of Coſſeir. 
by what means a Frenchman has been able 
to eſcape from the hands of the Turks and 
| Arabs, who had a great deſire to pillage him. 
will teach you how to travel in theſe deſarts. 


with lightning on the coaſt of Malabar, and 
afterwards diſmaſted of Gedda, he was 


obliged to take ſhelter in that port. Theſe 


accidents had made him loſe the proper ſea- 


fon for reaching Suez. He muſt cither wait 


E 
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E 


month of July that Mr. Chevalier and bis 


night * no comfort. becauſe the 


rr rr. 2 
for the next monſoon, or riſk himſelf in a 
ſmall veſſel on this ſtormy fea. His zeal for 
the intereſt of his country made him adopt 
1 5 n 


and being twenty times on the point of pe- 
riſhing, he reached Coſſeir. From theace 
he ſet out a few days after, with fix Euro- 
ropeans mounted on camels. He followed 


and whoſe bottom is even, and covered with 
ſand and petrified ſhells. Sometimes it is 
its fades riſe into mountains, from whence 
the winter torrents detach huge maſſes of 
rocks, and) wane the granite, the jaifin; ths 


it changes. into dne. deſtitute of a 
fingle ſhrub. Theſe ſands and naked rocks, 


_ continually ſmitten by the rays of a burning 


ſun, reflect a light which proves injurious to 
the eyes, and ſo great a heat, that neither men 
nor animals can withſtand it. It was in the 


companions croſſed this diſmal ſolitude. The 


winds 
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winds ceaſing to blow, the ſucceeding calm 
left them expoſed to the ſuffocating exha- 
them for a bed ; amidſt theſe ſufferings, a 
little paſte, half-baked on the "aſhes, was 
their only food. They had nothing to 


ſinking oil, was corrupted, and contracted 
2 taſte and ſmell which were inſupportable. 
Add to theſe evils the continual apprehen- 


neceſſity of keeping watch during the night, 
and you will have an idea of what the man 


of courage is capable of ſuffering. Mr. 


Chevalicr had provided for every event. His 


might not ſeparate in caſe of an attack. 
One of them carried two ſmall canon, and 

the troop, armed with double-barrelcd guns, 
fabres, and piſtols, never quitted their arms. 


They encamped every evening at a diſtance 
from the camel-drivers, who had orders 


not to approach under pain of death. Each 


of the Europeans mounted guard in his 
turn, whilſt the others took a few moments 


camels were faſtened to cach other that they 


2 
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precautions; for the third day, about fixty 
Arabs came to attack them. Their guides, 
who maintained a private correſpondence with 
the robbers, flew, on the firſt fare, to hide 
themſelves in the caverns of the rocks. The 
French led on by their Chief, advanced in 
good order, and played off their ſmall ar- 

tillery with ſucceſs. After a few well- 
unn 
Fr 
lance, the firm countenance, and the muſ- 
quetry of the Europeans, kept at a diſtance 
the enemy, whoſe buſineſs it was to plun- 
der, not to fight. At length, after a march 
of four days and. a half, they arrived at 
_ . tigue. After bathing in the waters of the 
Nile, fatiating themſelves with the excellent 
fruits which grow on its banks, and enjoy- 
ing the various productions of the teeming 
ſoil it fertilizes, they experienced a comfort, 
a contentment, a joy, the incxpreſible de- 
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lights of which the traveller alone can taſte 
who has croſſed the deſarts. 

A recent diſaſter, proves the prudence of 
Mr. Chevalier. Nearly at the ſame time 
that he left Coffeir, a rich caravan worth 
Europeans were with it; but to avoid the 
fatiguing weight of their arms, they had 
marched at a great diſtance one from the 
other, and without caution; this ſecurity, 
miſe of the Bey, cauſed their ruin. The 
| Bedouins pouring upon them unexpectedly, 
' periſhed. It is in this fatal affair that 
fortune to loſe a brother whom he loved, 
dering, himſelf, for two days and nights in 
without water, and almoſt without hope, he 


arrived 
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arrived nearly dead at the tent of an Arab, 
with milk, cloathed, and conducted him to 
the mouth of this unfortunate geatleman, 
who is preparing to return to France, where 
— probably will intereſt "the 
of the goverament. 

The route of Cofiir, Sir, has not the 
ſame diſadvantages in winter; the heat 
then is moderate; the fear of robbers alone 


can ſtop the traveller; but by collecting in 


2 troop, they may put themſelves out of 
danger of their purſuit. Even during the 
ſummer 


„ when they take care to provide 
2 neceſſaries, and to carry 
the water in carthen jars or ſkins which are 
cuſtomed to the temperature of warm cli- 
venzence. If the twenty-four tyrants who 
devour theriches of Egypt, could devote their 
thoughts for an inſtant to the happineſs 


tind refreſhment and repoſe; but all their 
bit 
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ambition conſiſts in reigning a few days, in 
giving themſelves up immoderately to their 
ſpecies of pleaſure, and mutually deſtroying : 
each other. I have ſeen eleven of them in 
the ſpace of three years paſs in this manner 
from the boſom of voluptuouſneſs to death. 
They periſh by the ſteel of their colleagues, 
422. 228 
| agriculture and commerce to expect fran 
ſuch a government? If Egypt fell into the 


hands of an enlightened people, the route 
commodious. I am of opinion, that it 
. would be. poſſible even to turn a branch of 
"0050 cw mor 
from Foſtat to Colzoum. fe work — 


tremity of the Red Sea. We ſhould foon 
| fe landed at Cote the daf of Bengal, 
the 
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the perfumes of Iemen, and the Abyſſinian 
gold duſt. * The grain, the linens, the 
various productions of Egypt would be 
given in exchange. This beautiful country 
ia the hands of a nation friendly to the 
arts, would once more become the centre of 
the commerce of the world. It would be 
the point of union between Europe and 
Afia. Whilſt one part of its ſhips failed 
the reſt would cover the Mediterranean; 
An obſervatory placed under this ſerene 
ſky would add {till farther to the progreſs of 
aſtronomy. This happy country would be 
a ſecond time the native country of the 
ſciences, and the moſt delicious habitation 
on the globe. A more advantageous fitua- 
tion than Egypt cannot be imagined. It 
communicates with the eaſtern and weſtern 
Pre Nature has done every thing far it, 
and to reſtore it to that high degree of 
glory and of power, which once rendered 
it ſo famous, nothing is wanting but a peo- 
ple worthy of becoming its inhabitants. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
Vor. II. 1 
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JOVRNEY FROM COUS TO THEBES. DE- 
SCRIPTION OF THE EASTERN PART 


or THIS CITY. 


Deſeription of Thebes, extracted from Dio- 
dorus Siculus and Strabo. State of this 
city under the Pharaohs, the Romans, and 
the dominion of the Turks. Porticoes, 
avenues of the Sphinx, with the flrufure 
and ruins of the great temple, near Car- 
nack, in the ecaftern quarter of Thebes. 
Tts foundations and ruins occupy a circum- 
ference of half 4 league. The plain ex- 
tending from Caornack to Luxor, and an- 
ciently covered with buildings, now under 
agriculture. Deſcription | the remains 
of the Temple of Luxor, and and the ſuperb 
obelifks fituated near it. The moſt beau- 


tiful firufures in Egypt, and i m the whole 
world. 


To Mr. L. M. 


| Grind Cen. 
ON leaving Conus, to aſcend toward Aſ- 
ſouan, we leave on the right the town of 


Neguade, 


nennen 1 


— and * a 
veral moſques. The Iſle of Matore is very 
near, and two leagues beyond it, we diſ- 
cover the ruins of Thebes, whoſe mag- 
nificence has been celebrated with emu- 
lation by Poets and Hiſtorians. Paſſages 
from thoſe ancients who ſaw it, will make 
you acquainted with its former ſplendour. 

An accurate deſcription of the monuments 

ſubſiſting in our days, will enable you to 

judge of the degree of confidence due to 
their narratives, and the punctuated line on 
the map, which paſſes by Carnate Luxor, 

Medinet- Abou, and Gournov, will point out 

to you the extent of this famous city. 

*The Great Dioſpolis, by the Greeks 
called Thebes, ſays Diodorus Siculus 9%, 
was fix leagues in circumference. Bu- 
« firis its founder erected there ſuperb edi- 
« fices, which he enriched with mag- 
« nificent preſents. The fame of her 

power, and of her riches, celebrated by 

„Homer, filled the univerſe. Her gates, 

and the numerous veſtibules of her tem- 


(b) Diodorus Siculus, 1. 1. 
D 2 « ples, 


RW 
<< ples, induced this poet to beſtow on her 
the name of Ecatompyle, or the city with 
« a hundred gates. Never did city receive 
* ſo many offerings in gold, in filver, in 
ivory, in coloſſal ſtatues, and in obeliſks 
of a fingle ftone. Above all were to 
« be admired, her four principal temples. 
The moſt ancient was ſurpriſingly grand 
«< and ſumptuous. It was half a league 
« walls four and twenty feet thick, and 
” The richneſs and finiſh- 

<< ing of the ornaments correſponded with its 
« prandeur. Several Kings contributed to 
« embelliſh it. It ſtill ſubſiſts, but the 
« pold, the filver, the ivory, and precious 
<« ſtones, were carried off, when Cam- 
* byſes ſet fire to all the Egyptian tem- 
« ples.” 

I have only given you the principal 
traits of the picture this Hiſtorian delineates 


er) Diodorus Siculus comprehends in this circum- . 
ference, the avenues of Sphinxes, the porticoes, the 
buildings, and courts which encompaſſed the temple, 
properly ſo called. W 
far from the truth. | 
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of Thebes, in its flouriſhing ſtate, becauſe 
they are ſufficient to give you an idea of its 
beauty. Strabo will diſplay it in its fall, 
that is to fay, ſuch as it was eighteen 
© Thebes or Dioſpolis now preſents only 
the wreck of its former grandeur, diſperſed 
over a ſpace of twenty-five Stadia in length. 
« We ſtill remark a great number of tem- 
« ples, partly deſtroyed by Cambyſes. The 
« inhabitants are retired into burghs, ſitu- 
«« preſent city is, and on the weſtern bank 
* near-to Memnonium /. In this place, 
<< we admire two Coloſſuſes of ſtone, placed 
< is entire. The other, it is ſaid, Cr was 


D 3 | « ing 


* rern 


« ing on its baſis, utters a ſound once 2 
« day. Curious to examine the truth of 
4 this fact, I weat thither with Zlius Gal- 
<« lus, who was accompanied by his friends, 
* and followed by a numerous retinue of 
« ſoldiers. I heard this ſound towards fix 
* o'clock in the morning, but I dare not 
take upon me to determine, whether it 
«« proceeded from the baſe of the Coloſſus, or 
« was produced by ſome of the aſſiſtants; 
« for, rather than aſcribe it to the effect of 

an aſſemblage of ſtones, one is tempted 
« to imagine a thouſand different cauſes. 
« Above Memnonium are the tombs of 
<« the kings, hewn with the chiſel in the 
< rock. We may reckon about forty, con- 
« ſtructed in a wonderful manner, and 
. « worthy of attracting the attention of 
< travellers. Some obcliſks hewn out near 
« them, bear different inſcriptions, which 
point out the riches, the power, and the 
«« extent of the empire of theſe ſovereigns 
* who governed Scythia, Bactria, India, 
cc 72 greatneſs of the tributes they im- 
poſed, and the number of their troops 
« which 
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«« which amounted to a million of ſol- 
« giers.” | | 
Previous to laying before you, Sir, what 
actually remains of the monuments deſcribed 
by theſe two hiſtorians, it is proper to make 
you acquainted with the diſtribution of the 
ornaments, the veſtibules, the courts, and 
edifices, which compoſed the Egyptian tem- 
ples, that we may not loſe ourſelves amongſt 
theſe ruins. | 
fu, The temples of Egypt are pre- 
ceded by one or more paved avenues, one 
hundred ſeet wide, and three or four hun- 
1% dred long. Two rows of ſphinxes, thirty 
< feet diſtant from each other, adorn the ſides. 
_ «© Theſe avenues are terminated by porticoes, 


the number of which is indefinite. Theſe 


_ < porticoes lead to a magnificent ſquarein the 
< froutof the temple. Beyond is the ſanctuary, 
« which is ſmaller, and in which human fi- 
« pures are never ſculptured, and ſeldom even 
< thoſe of animals. The ſides of this place 
are formed by walls of the ſame height 
with the temple. More extenſive at their 


({») Strabo, I. 17. 
— WS origin 
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« origin than the width of its front, they af- 
< terwards approach each other about one 
« hundred feet. They are covered with 
large ſculptured figures in the taſte of the 
ancient Tuſcan and Grecian works. A 
«« ſpacious edifice, ſupported by a prodigious 
* number of columns, is the uſual accom- 
< panyments of theſe temples.” 
Having nothing to offer you but monu- 
ments, mutilated by time or men, I hope 
this deſcription will ſerve to point out to you 
what is wanting to their perfection. Guided 
by this, let us proceed to the ſouthward of 
Cornack, where we fall in with the remains 
of one of the four principal temples ſpoken 
of by Diodorus Siculus. It has eight en- 
tries, three of which have ſphinxes before 
them of an enormous ſize, with two large 
ſtatues on each fide. Theſe ſphinxes and 
coleſſuſes, all of one fingle block of mar- 
ble, are hewn in the antique ſtile. After 
paſſing through theſe majeſtic alleys, we ar- 
rive at four porticoes, each of which is 
thirty feet wide, fifty-two in keight, and 
one hundred and fifty long. Pyramidical 
® of entrance, and ſtones 
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Anme two wat, 
and form the cieling. 

The firſt of theſe 2 is entirely 
built of red granite, perſectiy poliſhed. 
Four compartments, filled with hicrogly- 
phics, occupy the exterior faces. The in- 
terior has only three rows, in each of which 
one remarks two human figures, larger than 
nature, ſculptured with infinite art. The 
fides are decorated with coloſſal figures, ele- 
vated fifteen feet above the foundations of the 
gate. Two ſtatues, thirty-three feet high, 
one of red granite, the other of granite 


without. There is another in the inſide, 
compoſed of a block of white marble, the 
head of which is knocked off. Theſe co- 
loſſuſes bear in their hand @ for? of Cross, 
that is to ſay, the PHALLUS, which, a- 
mongſt the Egyptians, was the ſymbol of © 
fecundity. 

The ſecond portico is half ruined. The 
gate has only two ranks of hicroglyphics 
of a gigantic fize; one to the ſouth, the 
other to the north. All the faces of the 

of 


ſpotted with black and grey, are placed oY 
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of coloſſal figures. At the entrance of the 

gate one ſees the remains of a ſtatue of white 
marble, the trunk of which is fifteen feet 
in circumference. Its head is covered with 
a helmet, with a ſerpent entwined round it. 
In the place of the fourth portico, are walls 
almoſt entirely overthrown, and heaps of 
rubbiſh. In the midſt of them one diſtin- 
guiſhes the fragments of a coloſſus of red 
_ granite, the body of which is thirty feet round. 

At che extremity of theſe porticoes com- 
menced thoſe lofty walls, which formed the 
tered-it by twelve gates. Several of them 
injuries of time, and the ravages of the 
barbarians, looks towards the weſt. There 
is a long avenue of ſphinxes in the front. 
It is ferty feet wide, about fixty in height, 
and forty-cight thick at the foundation. 
One remarks in the front two rows 


to the top. This gate, the maſs of which 
96 is in the ruſtic ſtile, 
— 
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ſumplicity. It gives an entrance into the 
great ſquare, the ſides of which are formed 
by two terraces, elevated fix feet from the 
ground, and cighty wide. The. traveller 
extend the whole length of the terraces. 
Above and in the front of the temple, is a 
with the majeſty of the building. It is 
likewiſe decorated with two ranges of co- 
by cighteen in circumference at the baſe. 
Their capitals are in the form of vaſes, 
crowned with large ſquare ſtones, which ſerv- 
ed probably as pedeſtals for ſtatues. Two 
coloſſuſes of a prodigious fize, but mutilated 
by barbarians, terminate theſe colonades. Ar- 
niſhment the immenſity of the temple. It 
is of a ſurprizing elevation ; its walls built 
with marble, appear incapable of deſtruction. 
The roof, of a greater height in the middle 
than at the ſides, is ſupported by eighteen 
rows of pillars. Thoſe which ſupport the 
part the moſt clevated, are thirty feet in cir- 

cumference, 
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cumference, and about eighty in height; 
the others are one third ſmaller. There is 


not in the univerſe a building whoſe grandeur 
bears 2 more awful character, nor * 


———— —ͥ̃ä idea the 
Egyptians entertained of the ſupreme Being; 
and ĩt is impaſſible to enter it without being 
penetrated with reſpect. All its aſpects, in- 
glyphics and extraordinary figures. On the 
battles, with horſes and with chariots, one 
of which is drawn by ſtags. We diſtin- 
guiſh on the ſouth wall two barks covered 
with a canopy, at the extremity of which 
appears a ſun. They are puſhed by mari- 
ners with poles. Two men, ſeated at the 
for, ram 4K — and to re- 1 
cal. 5 — 
painted the ſun in a car, drawn by courſers, 
guided by Apollo. The Egyptians repre- 
ſented him borne on a veſſel, conducted by 
Ofiris, and ſeven mariners, emblematical of 
the 
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the planets /x/). This entrance, which 
formed the front of the temple of Luxor, is 
much disfigured, but it muſt have been moſt 
ſumptuouſly grand, if we may judge by the 
obeliſks which announce it. We ſee two of 
them ſixty feet high, by one and twenty 
i2 circumference at the baſe; and a little 
farther, two others, ſeventy-two feet high, 
by thirty in circumference. Each of theſe 
ſuperb monuments, formed of a block of 
and knowledge of the ancient Egypti- 
ans. Various hicroglyph 1 HICS are engraved 
on them, divided into columns. Three of 
theſe obeliſks are erect; one only is over- 
ceeding towards the ſouth, we arrive, acroſs 
heaps of rubbiſh, at the building, called 
by Strabo the Sanctuary. It is not con- 
| fiderable; the gate is ornamented with 
terior is diſtributed into ſeveral halls of 


ee dream of Scipio. —AMartian Capella, 
2, | 
granite. 
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granite. It was here they kept the Virgin, 
conſecrated to Ju piter, and who offered Ber- 
ſelf as a ſacrifice in 4 vey . 


manner (y. 
on” have only deſcribed ſuch parts of this 


temple as are the beſt preſerved. We diſ- 


cover in this vaſt encloſure ſeveral build. | 


ings, almoſt deſtroyed, which ſerved, doubt- 
leſs, for the Prieſts and the ſacred animals. 
One remarks allo a large piece of water, en- 
compaſſed with ruins, and at every ſtep we 
meet with the trunks of columas, ſphinxes, 
ſtatues, coloſſuſes, and ſuch magnificent 
ruins, that one is filled with aſtoniſhment 
and admiration. If we meaſure. with ac- 
curacy the ſpace occupied by the veſtibules, 
the porticoes, and the courts of the temple, 
we ſhall find that the whole was at leaſt half 
a * in 2 and that Dio- 


e colunt (Thebani) Virgo 
quædam genere clariſſima, & ſpecie pulcherrima ſacratur; 
quibus vult, coit, uſque ad naturalem corporis purgatio- 
nem. Poſt purgationem vero viro datur; fed priuſ- 

quam nubat poſt pellicatus tempus in mortuæ morem lu- 
getur. Strals, I. 17. 


o 6. Pl 


dorus Siculus is not deceived = 
them that extent. 5 

The plain which extends from Carnal to 
Luxor is not leſs than a league in length. 
This ſpace was covered with the houſes of 
part of Thebes. Although they were, ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus {z), five ſtories 
high, and ſolidly conſtructed, they have not 
been able to reſiſt the ravages of time and 
conquerors ; they are totally deſtroyed a). 
Now that the ſoil is greatly raiſed, and that 
the annual overflowings of the river have 
covered them with ſeveral feet of mud, the 
ground is cultivated on their ruins. Corn, 
where three thouſand years ago, were ad- 
mired public ſquares, palaces, and nume- 
rous edifices, inhabited by an enlightened 
people. At the extremity of this plain 
ſtands the village of Luxor, near to which 


_ (=) Diodorus Seren I. 1. | 

(@) Dr. Pocock, deceived by this total deſtruction, 
thought that there were formerly no other great edifices at 
Thebes but the temples; and that the dwellings of the 
inhaditants wr re either tents or huts, &c, But the tei- 
timony of Diuuwrus rcfulls this opinion, 


ve 


2 rn 

we behold the avenues and remains of another 
temple, fill more disfigured than the for- 
mer. It occupied an extenſive ſpace. Large 
courts, . IY porticors, ſupported 
cluding the baſes, buried in the fand ; PV 


and of an awful majeſty; the 
remains of walls, built with maſſes of gra- 
B alone of men 
has been able to overthrow ; whole files of 


thirds of their body buried up; all theſe 
monuments proclaim what the magnificence 
of the principal edifice muſt have been, 
whole ſite is marked out by a hill of piled 
it than two obeliſks which ſerved it as an 
ornament, and which ſeem to have been 


placed there by giants, or the Genii of Fa- 


ble. Each of them, formed of a fingle 
block of granite, is ſeventy-two feet high 


rence ; but as they are greatly ſunk into the 
to 


1 


 rians, 3 do not 


| to have been ninety feet from the baſe to the 


ſummit. One of thein is ſplit towards the 


middle; the other is in perfect preſervation. 
The hicroglyphics that cover them, divided 
into columns, and cut in relievo, projecting 
an inch and a half, do honour to the artiſt 
who was their ſculptor. The hardneſs of 
the ſtone has preſerved them from the injury 
of the air ; nothing can be more majeſtic 
than theſe obeliſks. Egypt is the only 
country where ſuch works have been exe- 
cuted ; nor is there a city in the world in 
which they would not form its nobleſt orna- 
ment. Such, Sir, are the moſt remarkable 


monuments we find in our days in the caſt- 


errn part of Thebes, The very fight of 
them alone would be ſufficient to inflame 


the genius of a poliſhed nation ; but the 


Turks and the Coptis, bending under the iron 
yoke which lies heavy on their heads, look 
on them without admiration, and build 


around them earthen huts which hardly 


ſhelter them from the ſun. Theſe barba- 


Vor. II. 


E bluſh 
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bluſh to beatdown the column that ſupported 


a temple, or a portico, and to ſaw it into 
pieces. To this abject Kate docs deſpotiſm 


3 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


3 1 
HESCRIPTION OF THE WESTERN PART 
OF THEBES: 

Vifit to the tombs of the Theban kings, exca- 
vated in the mountain. Deſcription of theſe 
 fubterraneous places, the ſepulchres, their = 
5 — wh Account 4 

great temple, the roof of which was ſup- 
pens ſquare pillars, ornamented on the 
top with ſtatues. Fragments of a prodi- 
 gious Coloſſus among its ruins. Ruins of 

Memnonium, marked out by beaps of mar- 

mutilated, or with a third part of their 

height buried in the carth ; and above ell, 
by the coloſſal flatue of Memnon, famous in 
ancient times for the ſounds which it emitted 

_ at fun-riſc. 


To Mr. L. M. | | 
Tur Wees fe, at ine 
Medinet Abou, ſituated on the ſpot occu- 
picd by the weſtern part of THEBEsS, are 
ſurrounded by grand ruins ; a league to the 
E 2 weſtward 


ruins. We arrive there by following the 
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weſtward of the former are grottoes, called 
Bilan El melouk, the gates of the Kings. 
It is there we ſee the tombs of the ancient 
leads to it is ſtrewed with marbles and with 


windings of a narrow paſs, the fides of 
which in many places have been cut with 
the chiſel. Spacious apartments are cut out 
of the rock, which muſt have been antece- 
dent to the conſtruction of the houſes and 
the palaces. At the bottom of this valley, 
which widens to about two hundred toiſes, 
openings which lead to theſe tombs. Stra- 
| bo{#) reckons forty, Diodorus Siculus /c }, 
forty-ſeven of them; but he adds, that in 
the reign of Auguſtus there remained but 
ſeventeen, ſome of which were then greatly 
damaged. At preſent the greateſt part of 
them are cloſed up, and there is no getting 
into above nine of them. The ſubterrane- 
ous galleries which are before them are in 
general ten feet high, by as many wide ; the 


(5) Strabo, L 7. 8 
8 (c) Diodorus Siculus, I. 1. : 


* 


walls 


* 
- 
3 
1 
* 
— 
£ 
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yalls and the roof hewn out of a white 


rock, preſerve the brilliancy and the poliſh 
of ſtucco. Four principal alleys; longer 


and more lofty than the former, terminate at 
the gate of a large hall, in the middle of 
' which we ſee a marble tomb, with the figure 


of the prince, ſculptured in reievs on the lid. 


Another figure holding a ſceptre in his 


hand, adorns one of the fides of the wall. 
A third, repreſented on the roof, bears a 
ſceptre allo, and wings which deſcend to 
The ſecond grotto, which is ſpacious and 
well decorated, preſents to the fight a cicling 
covered with golden ſtars, birds painted in 
colours, the freſhneſs and vivacity of which 
have loſt nothing of their ſplendor, and 
hieroglyphicks divided into columns and 
cut on the walls. Two men are ſeated by 


the gate, to which we are conducted by a 


long flight of ſteps of very gentle deſcent. 
A block of red granite fixteen feet high, ten 
long, and fix wide, forms the farcophagus 
of the king, whoſe figure cut in relievo, 
adorns the lid. Around it is a hierogly- 
phic inſcription. The niches formed in the 

| | | i. 2 rock, 
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rock, ſeryed doubtleſs as the repoſitories of 
the mummics of the royal family. The 
tombs depoſited in other apartments have 
been carried off by violence, as their ruins 
teſtify, We obſerve here a very handſome 
grotto, where nothing remains but a lid of 
marble, ten fert long and fix wide. At the 
end af the moſt remote cave, one diſtin- 
guiſhes a human figure ſculptured in re- 
fevo, the arms croſſed on the breaſt, and 
two others at its fide upon their knees, 
Theſe galleries. Wer r gr 
8 part af which only 1 
have deſcribed, are ornamented with in- 
numerable figures of men, and birds, and 
different animals, ſome in relievo, ſome eng 
grayed, and others painted in ineffaceable 
colours. Theſe unintelligible characters, 
which compoſe the hiſtory of the time, 
conceal moſt intereſting ſubjects under 
their impenetrable veil, as well as the moſt 
2 the lives of the Theban 
monarchs, whoſe power extended even to 
India. . 
but by the light of flambeaux, for that of 
Gay 
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day never penetrates them. Such are the 
caverns where the bodies of theſe kings re- 
poſe, ſurrounded by darkneſs and by filence. 
In ſurveying them, one is ſtruck with a re- 
ligious dread, as if the preſence of the living 
2 
repoſe and peace. 
ö 
and proceeding towards the ſouth-eaſt, the 
traveller ſoon diſcovers the remains of 2 
temple, the ſquare pillars of which are 
crowned by ſtatues, whoſe heads are all 
broken. In dne hand they hold a ſceptre, 
in the other a whip. The building is 
hardly better than a heap of ruins ; on the 
ſouth is a pyramidal gate which ſerved as an 
entrance to a portico. The circumference 
of the courts which encompaſſed the tem- 
ple is indicated by remains of columns and 
ſtones of an immeaſureable fize. One of 
theſe courts contains the trunks of two 
ſtatues of black marble, which were thirty 
feet high. In the other, one ſtands in a 
ſtate of ſtupefaction at the ſight of a coloſ- 
ſus lying on the earth and broken in the 
middle; it is one and twenty ſeet wide from 
E 4 one 
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one ſhoulder to the other; its head is cleven 
feet long and cighteen in circumference. 
This gigantick ſtatue is inferior only to that 
of Memnon. The remains of the buildings 
which belonged to this temple cover a mile 
of ground, and E the mind deeply im- 
preſſed with its magnificence. 


Continuing this route half a league fur- 


| ther on, we find the ruins of the Memmonium 


fituated near to Medine? Abou. There we 


ſee the largeſt coloſſus of Egypt, which 
points out the tomb of Ofimoendu? ; for Dio- 
dorus Siculus marks it as being within that in- 
cloſure. Previous to laying before you the re- 
mains of this famous monument, permit me 
to repreſent you with the account Diodorus 
gives of it. Ten ſtadia from the tombs 
of the kings of Thebes d), ſays this 

<« hiſtorian, one admires that of Oſimonduc. 


 Theentrance to it is formed by a veſtibule 


| (4) Diodorus Siculus, I. 1. The grottoes, where one 
ſces the tombs of the kings of Thebes, are only at three 
quarters of a league from Medinet Abou. Thus Diodorus 
is pretty exact, fince he only is deceived at moſt in a 
quarter of a league. Pocock has committed a more con- 

at Laxor, on the other fide of the Nile. | 
| * 6c built 
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« built with various coloured ſtones. It is 
two hundred fect long and fixty-cight in 
s elevation. On coming thence one en- 
< ters under a ſquare peryſtile, each fide 
« of which is four hundred fect long. 
« Animals formed of blocks of granite, 
i twenty-four feet high, ſerve as columns to 
« jt, and ſupport the cicling which is com- 


* poſed of ſquares of marble, of twenty- 


« ſeven feet every way. Stars of gold upon 
< an azure ground, ſhine there the whole 
« length of it. Beyond this peryſtile, opens 


< another entry, followed by a veſtibule built 


* like the former, but more loaded with all 
<« ſorts of ſculpture. Before it, are three 
« ſtatues formed of ſingle ſtones and hewn 
« by Memnon Sycnite. The principal one 


_ « which repreſents the king, is ſeated. It 


* is the largeſt in Egypt; one of his feet 
« accurately meaſured, exceeds ſeven cubits. 
The two others borne on his knees, one o 
the right, the other on the left, are thoſe 
* of his mother and his daughter. The 
„whole work is leſs remarkable for its 
enormous ſize, than for the beauty of the 


execution and the choiee of the granite, 


« which 


3 rr 
_ «© which in ſo extenſive a ſurface has neither 
* ſpot or blemiſh. The coloſſus has this 
* inſcription: I am Oftmorndut the Ming of 
«© Kings; if any one wifhes to inow bow great 
Ian and where I repoſe, let bim deſtroy 
« fame of theſe” works (e). Belides this, we 
< foe another ſtatue of his mother, cut out 
* of a ſingle block of granite and thirty feet 
rr A end 
< of this portico, one enters into a peryſtile 
ac more beautiful than the former. On a 
er ſtone is engraved the hiſtory of the war 
* of Oſfimondue, againſt the revolted inha- 
«* bitants of Bactria, The facade of the 
front wall ſhews this prince attack- 
« ing ramparts, at the foot of which 
* runs a river. He combats advanced 
* troops, having by his fide a terrible lion, 
* which defcnds him with ardour. The 
wall on the right preſents captives in 
chains, their hands and private parts cut 


e) 1 imagine that this inſcription was fatal to this 
—— ETAAANET a. 


cc off * 


hut, ſuſpended at his neck. 


ON EGYPT. 9 
« off in order to ſtigmatize their cowardice. 
« On the wall to the left, different fym- 
<< bolical figures, very well ſculptured, recal 
* the triumphs and the ſacrifices of Oſi- 
c mondut on his return from this war. In 
<< the middle of the peryſtile, at the place 
« where it is expoſed, an altar was prepared, 
« compoſed of a ſingle ſtone of a marvellous 
« fize and of exquiſite workmanſhip. In 
&* ſhort, againſt the bottom wall, two coloſ- 
* ſuics, each of them of one block of marble 
and ſorty feet high, are ſeated on their 
* pedeſtals. One comes out of this ad- 
mirable periſtyle by three gates; one of 
* are on the ſides. They lead to an edi- 
0 fice two hundred feet long, the roof of 
* which is ſupported by eight columns. It 
«« reſembles a magnificent theatre; ſeveral 
figures in wood repreſent a ſenate employ- 
ed in diſtributing juſtice. On one of the 
* walls one obſerves thirty ſenators, and in 
* the midſt of them the preſident of juſtice, 
having at his feet a collection of books, 
* and the figure of Truth with her eyes 


« One 
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One paſſed thence into a ſquare ſur- 
< rounded by palaces of different forms, 
. where were ſeen carved on the table, all 
<« forts of diſhes which could flatter the taſte. 
In one of them, Oſfimondue, clad in a 


ea magnificent dreſs, was offering to the 


gods the gold and filver he drew yearly 
< from the mines of Egypt. Below was 
<< written the value of this revenue, which 
< amounted to thirty-two millions of filver 
* minas. Another palace contained the 
« facred library, at the entrance of which 
one read theſe words: Remedies for the 
Saul. A third contained all the divinities 
* of Egypt, with the king who offered to 
# < cach of them the ſuitable preſents, calling 
Oſiris and the princes his predeceſſors, to 

* witneſs that he had exerciſed piety to- 
* wards the gods and juſtice towards men. 
By the fide. of the library, in one of the 
* moſt beautiful buildings of the place, 
were to be ſeen twenty tables ſurrounded 
<< by their beds, on which repoſed the ſta- 
<« tues of Jupiter, Juno, and Oftmondue. 
His body is thought to be depoſited in 


<« this place. Several adjoining buildings 


« preſerved 
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« preſerved the repreſentations of all the 
« ſacred animals of Egypt. From theſe 
— its one mounted to the king's 


9 « nd, on the top of which was placed a 


« crown of gold a cubit wide and three 
„ hundred and fixty-five round. Each 
< cubit anſwered to one day of the year, and 
the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars for that 
« day was engraven on each of them, with 
<« ſuch aſtrological obſervations as the ſuper- 
<« ſtition of the Egyptians attached to them. 
« It is faid that Cambyſes carried off this 
circle, when he ravaged Egypt. Such, 
according to hiſtorians, was the tomb of 
<« Ofmondut, which ſurpaſſed all others, 
roads ogra fanned mn 
7 
I dare not take upon me to. wiliint all 
theſe facts, advanced by Diodorus Siculus, 


on the authority of preceding writers; for in 


his time the principal part of theſe build- 
ings no longer exiſted. I admit even that 
all theſe wonderful deſcriptions would paſs 
for pure chimeras in any other country; 
but in this fruitful land, which ſeems to 
have been firit bonoured with the creative 


+ genius 
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genius of the arts, they acquire a degree cf 
probability. Let us examine what remains 
to us of theſe monuments, and our eyes 
will compel us to believe in prodigy. Their 
ruins are in heaps near to Mediner Abou). 
in the ſpace of half a league's circumference. 
The temple, the peryſtiles, the veſtibules, 
_ preſent to the eye nothing but piles of ruins, 
amongſt which riſe up ſome pyramidal gates, 
whoſe ſolidity has preſerved them from de- 
ſtruction; but the numerous coloſſuſes, de- 
ſcribed by Diodorus, are ſtill ſubſiſting, 
though nutilated. That which is neareſt 
to theſe ruins, compoſed of yellow marble, 
is buried two thirds of its height in the 
earth. There is another in the ſame line 
of black and white marble, the back of 

which is covered with hieroglyphics, for 
thirty feet in length. In the ſpace between 
them, trunks of columns and broken ſta- 
tinuation of the veſtibules. Farther on, 
we diſtinguiſh two other coloſſal ſtatues, 


Y Medinet Abou ſignifies the city of the Father. 

There is no doubt that Mæmnonium was at this place, fince 

it is called alſo in the Itinerary, Papa, Father. 
2 


totally 
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totally disfigured. A hundred toiſes from 
them, the traveller is ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment at the ſight of two coloſſuſes, which, 
like rocks, are ſeated by the fide of each 
other. Their pedeſtals are nearly equal, 
and formed of blocks of granite, thirty 
ſmalleſt of theſe coloſſuſes is alſo of a ſingle 
block of marble ; the other, which is the 
largeſt in Egypt, is formed of five courſes 
of granite, and broken in the middle. It 
appears to have been the ſtatue of Oſimon- 
due /g ; for one ices two figures, cut in 
relievs, the length of his legs, and which 
are about one third of his height. Theſe 
are the mother and the daughter of this 
Prince. The other coloſſus, which is of 
one ſtone, and which correſponds with the 
dimenſions of Diodorus Siculus, repreſented 


(g) The only objection that can be urged againſt this 
opinion is, that according to Diodorus Siculus, the ſtatue 
of Oſimondue, wit) tnoſe of his mother and daughter, 
were formed of a .agle block, ard tnat this coloſſus is 
compoſed of icveral ; but the ful layer riving from the 
ſole of the icet up to the e)>ovs, includes the two other 
| figures. Tus is per s whot our luftorian wiſhes to 
expreſs. In other reipe A, tae reit is conformable to his 

alſo 
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alſd the mother of the King. To give you 
an idea of the gigantic ſtature of the great 
coloſſus, it is enough to tell you that his 
foot alone is near eleven feet long, which 
anſwers exactly to the ſeven cubits of Dio- 
- dorus. This ſtatue, the half of which re- 
mains upon its baſe, and is what Strabo 
calls the ſtatue of Memnon, uttered a ſound 
at the riſing of the ſun. It poſſeſſed for- 
merly great renown. Several writers have 
ſpoken of it with enthufiaim, regarding it 
as one of the ſeven wonders of the world. 
A multitude of Greek and Latin inſcrip- 
tions, that are ſtill legible on the baſe, 
and the legs of the coloſſus, teſtify that 
Princes, Generals, Governors, and men of 
every condition, have heard this miraculous 
found. You know, Sir, what the judici- 
ous Strabo thinks of it, and I a—_ you. 
wall be of his opinion. 

Such, Sir, are the remains of Thebes, with 
her hundred gates, whoſe antiquity is loſt 
in the obſcurity of ages, and which an- 
nounces to what a degree of perfection the 
arts were carried in theſe remote periods. 
Every thing about it was noble and majeſ- 
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tic. It ſeems as if the Kings of chat city, 
obeliſks and her columns remain, laboured 
only for immortality. They had conſtruct- 
ed works beyond the injuries of time ; but 
they have proved unable to protect them 
againſt the barbariſm of conquerors, the 
moſt dreadful ſcourge of the ſciences, and 
I haye the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XXXVLI. 
ROUTE FROM THEBES TO ESNE. 
Deſcription of Armant, formerly Hermunth1:., 
adorned with two ancient temples, built in 
in good preſervation. Account of Okror, 
and its manufattures of earthen ware. An 
ancient temple fituated in the town of Erne, 
and now uſed by the Turks as a place f 
ſecurity for their cattle. Another temple in 
the weſtern part of the town, where the 
the Greeks, Minerva. Account of the con- 
went founded by St. Helena, and of the bu- 
rial-place of the martyrs. „ ay 
ing of kitchen utenfil 


To Mr. L. M: 


Grand Cairo. 
ONE tears oneſelf with difficulty, Sir, from 
Thebes, with her hundred gates Ca. The 


monuments 


%% 1 like „„ a ſingle 
Aroke, paints the greatneſs of this city. What renders it 


ſublime 


. 
2 
? 
* 
. 
* 


of the coloſſuſes and ſuperb obeliſks, which 


monuments which there ſtrike the traveller, 
fill his mind with great ideas. At the fight 


ſeem to ſurpaſs the limits of human nature, 


| he cannot help exclaiming, This war the 


work of man, and this ſentiment ſeems to 


ennoble his exiſtence. It is true, that when 


his eyes fall on the huts, placed at the foot 
of theſe magnificent works, when he per- 
ceives an ignorant people, ſubſtituted for a 
learned nation, he is afflicted at the annihi- 
lation of generations, and at the loſs of the 
charms for hearts of ſenſibility. 

The wind now drives us towards the 
confines of Egypt. Already the rocks, 


ſublime is, that there is no exaggeration in it. With the 
ſmalleſt attention to the porticoes, the veſtibules, the pery- 


tiles, the courts belonging to the great temples of 


Egypt, we muſt be convinced that Thebes had at leaſt 
one hundred gates. I ſhould be apt to think, therefore, 

with Diodorus Siculus, that this epithet, worthy of the 
pen of Homer, was ſuggeſted rather by the gates of | 


her temples, than by thoſe of her boundary. It appears 


walls. No hiſtorian makes mention of any, nor are there 
any traces of them. hs 
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hewn into coloſſal ftatues, have diſap- 
peared. Other objects fix the attention. 
We contemplate with pleaſure the riches 
which border the two banks of the Nile. 
We land at the port of Armant. This.vil- 
lage is built at the foot of the eminence 
where we view the ruins of Hermuntss. 
This ancient city, which honoured with a 
particular worſhip, Apollo and Jupiter, had 
creed two temples to theſe deities. Time 
formed of granite; a freeze covered with 
ſparrow-hawks, conſecrated to the God, 
runs round it. We mount on a platform 
by ſtairs formed in one of the ſides. All 
its aſpects are decorated with hieroglyphics ; 
four rows of human figures are carved with- 
out, and three within. The building is 
divided into ſeveral halls. Five falcons, 
with their wings ſpread, adorn the cicling 
of the firſt; golden ſtars ſhine upon the 
roof of the ſecond. Here are two .rams 
which look at each other, with hicrogly- 
phics, ſculptured with an artiſt's hand ; two 
marble 
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opens out a large baſan deſtined to receive 
the waters of the Nile. Further on, on 
the bank of the river is another edifice, the 
temple, probably of Jupiter. The Chriſtians 
had converted it into a church. The plaſ- 
ter an which the croſſes are painted, covers 

Four leagues from Armant, up the coun- 
try, we meet with the village of Ohr. 
Abulfeda ſays {4}, that in his time a great 
deal of earthen-ware was made here; that 
tranſport their vaſes to the banks of the 
Nile, faſten them on a bed of palm-branches, 
manner, and then a third. This ſort of 
| raft floats on the water, ſupported by the 


(a) The «x in Egypt was the ſymbol of fertility ond 
the inundation. 
(t) Abulfeda, = 
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air, which, incloſed within the hollow of 
the vaſes, produces the ſame effect as in the 
diving-bell. Two men feated on it, con- 
duct it from town to town, until they have 
fold all their merchandize. I have ſeen ſe- 
veral of theſe rafts deſcend even below Grand 
Cairo. Other is ſituated in the middle 


| of a fertile plain, producing abundance of | 


— 


grain, and excellent dates. | 
by Gebeliz, hs wed; = Gn ta of 
which is the tomb of a Mahometan faint. 
Soon after, we diſcover An, a pretty 
conſiderable town, placed on the ruins of 
 Apbroditopolis (1). Between Thebes and 


2 — They fleep in 
the ſun, but theirs is a very gentle ſlumber ; 
tate themſelves into the water. They rarely 


(7) This is the thirdcity of the name. The Greeks 

called them fo. In treating of the ancient religion of 

the country, at the end of this volume, I ſhall give the 
Egyptian names, which have come down to our time. 


A» 
25 
2 
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have told us that the Ichneumon enters inte 
the maw of this monſter when he is aſleep, 
and devours his entrails. The Ichneumon, 
in fact, ſecks after the eggs which the ſhe 
crocodile hides in the ſand, and cats them 
when it finds them. This * 
origin of that fable. 


We land at the port of Eh, a conſide- 


r 


by two prieſts. Eſue, ſays Abulfeda/m), 
remarkable for its public baths and its 
* commerce, is built on the weſtward of 
the Nile, between Afouarn and Cous, but 
< nearer to this latter. It ac * 


* adds the geographer of Nubia, the 
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« Coptis/#) for founders. Its well calti- 
« vated territory abounds in grain and palm 
<« trees. It is ſurrounded by gardens filled 
« with fruit trees. One admires here ſeve- 
ral ancient monuments conſtructed by the 
« Coptis, and faperb ruins.” This de- 
is ſituated on the edge of a rich country, 
with fruits and flowers. This town, for- 
the fiſh Latusſ o). It contains within its 
boundary an antique temple; thick walls 
incloſe it on three ſides. Six large fluted 
columns, crowned by a capital ornamented 
with the palm leaf, form the facade of it; 
eighteen others ſupport the roof, which is 
compoſed of large fquares of marble : the 
building is ſurrounded by a freeze, and in- 
numerable Hieroglyphics cover its exterior 
* 163 


(n) The Arabs call the ancient Peppe by the 
nas of Coptis or Celis. 
e 17. 


by 
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by the Egyptians in ſculpture. This ten- 
ple is foiled by the ordure of the cattle 
kept there by the Turks. Theſe barba- 
rizns do not bluſh to convert the moſt - 
beautiful monuments of ancient Egypt, into 


ſtables. a 
A league to the weſt of Eſus is another 
__— __ 


ſeveral places a woman ſeated/p). It was 
here that Minerva was worſhipped, and the | 
fiſh Latus. The columns of this temple . 
poſſibly gave the Greeks the idea of the 
Corinthian order. In fact, the capitals are 


ornamented with a foliage reſembling very 
much the Acanthus; only it projects leſs, 
and is ſometimes merely perceptible. Several 
animals painted on the cicling, have pre- 
ſerved all the ſplendor of their colours. 
The Egyptians often employed in their 
paintings gold and ultramarine blue; but if 
K 


(p) This woman ſeated, was an Egyptian deity called 
Nth. The anciemtGreeks gave her the name of Minerva, 
whom they at firſt painted and engraved in that poſition, 
in imitation of their preceptors, as we ſhall ſce at the end 
of theſe letters. | 


works, 


artof ſhading, by which the painter, paſſing 
inſenſibly from one ſhade to the other, 
knows how to. beſtow on ohjects their 
ſuitable forms and colours. Their colours 
2re very brilliant, but almoſt always uniform 
and fimply laid on. 
I o the ſouth of Ed we fee the ruins of 
a monaſtery founded by Saint Helena, and 
near it the burying place of the martyrs, 


adorned with tombs crowned by cupolas, 
ſupported by arcades. The inhabitants of 


Efad having revolted againſt the perſecution 
of Dioclefian, that emperor deſtroyed this 


place, conſecrated by religion, is become a 


celebrated pilgrimage among the Coptis. 
provinces of the kingdom. 

In the chain of mountains which ſtretch:s 
11 the Nile, and nearly op- 
polite Eſue, are quarries of a ſoft ſtone, 
called Baram. It is made uſe of for kitchen 
utenſils. It hardens in the fire, and forms 
excellent kettles and pans, which give no 
bad taſte to the victuals. I ſhall conclude 
4 this 


. . e 
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this letter, by apprizing you, that Father 
Sicard and Vanſleb have confounded this 
town with Sienna, ſituated under the tropic, 
thirty leagues farther to the ſouthward. 


1 
i 


] have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER KXXVI. 


ROUTE FROM ESNE TO THE LAST 
CATARACT. 

Dyſeripuion of Edfou, famous for 4 ad 
erefted in honour of Apollo. Dangerous 
paſage of Haſar Salſalk. Situation of | 
Coum Ombo, arcienily Ombos. Obſerva- 
tian on the Crocodiles, which are exceedingly 
numerous in that quarter. Arrival at 
Sine, now A aun. Deſcription of this 
city, its antiquitizs, the Solftice-well, the 
bottom of which reflected the image of the 

Sun when he reached the tropic of Cancer. 

pbantine, with their temples and antiquities. 

Os /jervations on the quarries of granite 

fituated on the weſt of Cataract. Suc- 

em diſcription of the country lying between 

Grand Cairo and Siene. 


* 


Grand Ca 

Ou journey, Sir, is almoſt finiſhed. 
The heat we begin to feel informs us of the 
approach of the tropic. The ſoutherly 
wind 


To Mr. L. M. 


: 
5 
1 
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wind with its burning breath blows in 
guſts, and raiſes up whirlwinds of ſands 


deſtructive to man and beaſt. The one and 
the other ſeek for ſhelter in their huts and 
in the caverns of the rocks. Happily, this 
days together ; but this ſpace of time is 
ſometimes ſuthcient to make the caravans be 
ſwallowed up in the middle of the deſerts. 
The country now aſſumes another aſpect ; 


lands in the environs of Cairo. Near 


Girge the corn was in ear. Here they reap 
it at the end of January. Such is Egypt. 
In travelling through it from one extremity 
to the other, we ſee it ſenſibly changing its 


harveſts rapidly ſucceed each other. It is to 
the progreſſive inundation and to the heat of 


diverſity of ſcenery, this variety of produce, 
long extent of country. 

Above Efze, is the village of Edfan, 
governed by an Arab Scheik and built on 
the ruins of the great city of Apollo. It 
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poſſeſſes an ancient temple covered with hicro- 
with falcons heads. Its inhabitants were 
enemies of the crocodile. At ſome leagues 
from Edfou, the bed of the river, hemmed 
in by rocks which project to the right and 


is called Hejar Salſalz, the ſtone of the 


chain, and it is thought that one formerly 


extended from one fide to the other. The 


rocks on the weſtern fide are hewn in the 


ſhape of grottoes. We fee columns, pilaſters, 
and hieroglyphics, with a chapel cut out of 
a ſolid ſtone. The water confined between 


rapidity, and it is impoſſible to aſcend a- 
gainſt the current without a favourable 
After paſling Hajar Salſalb, we diſcover 
to the eaſt of the Nile, Coum ombo. The 
ruins of a teruple, ſituated at the foot of this 
Hill, aſcertain the poſition of the ancient 
Ombos, whoſe inhabitants the 
thus high up the Nile. One ſees them deſ- 
cend in droves from the iſles of ſand, and 
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as if theſe formidable animals had fixed their 


end of theſe Letters. 
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ſwim in long ſtrings in the river. It ſeems 


habitation near to a town where they receiv- 
ed homage ; but what renders them more 
numerous here than in the other parts of 

Egypt, is the ſolitude of the fituation, 


the banks of the Nile in this place being al- 


We land, Sir, at the port of Afouan, for- 
merly Sienna, which will terminate our na- 
vigation. Here, as elſewhere; I ſhall fol- 
ſent to you the local deſcriptions, as traced 


out by the beſt writers of antiquity, adding 


the picture of their preſent ſituation, and 
the changes which have taken place. No 
author has deſcribed Sienna and its environs 
better than Strabo/g). Let us hear him: 


Sienna is a town of Egypt, on the con- 
* fines of Ethiopia. It has the iſland of 


« Elephantina before it. 


One obſerves 


« there a ſmall town with the temple of 


* Cneph/r7), and a Nilometer. It is a 


(9) Strabo, l. 17. 
(7) An Egyptian Deity, whom I ſhall ſpeak of at the 


wall, 
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* well, formed of a fingle ſtone, which, 
<« placed on the banks of the Nile, ſerves to 
* meaſure the great, the moderate, and the 
4 ſmalleſt overflowings ; for the water of 
«* this well riſes and falls with the river. 
« Lines marked on the walls point out the 
< inſtant of its increaſe, that of attaining 
< its greateſt height, and the other degrees 
<« of its elevation. Men appointed to make 
« this obſervation announce it to all Egypt; 
1 ſo that every body may know what will 
* be the increaſe of the year; in fact, they 
* know at a certain period, from infallible 
« ſymptorns, the height to which the Nile 
_ & will riſe, long before it begins even to 
« overflow its banks. They loſe no time 
*in acquainting the Governors of the pro- 
« yinces with it. This knowledge en- 
« lightens the countryman with reſpect to 
« the diſtribution of the waters, the labour 
* on his dykes, and the cleanſing of the 
„ canals. The officers deputed to collect 
<< the tributes, proportion them to the de- 
« prec of the expected inundation C/. 


(s) In our days, when the Nile docs met rife above 16 
cubits, Egypt pays no tribute to the Grand Signior. 
3 Sienna 
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« Sienna is immediately under the Tro- 
<« pic; a well is dug there which marks 
© the ſummer ſolſtice, This day is 
« diſcovered when the gnomon of the 
« dial gives no ſhadow at noon. At 
c that moment the vertical ſun darts his 
„ rays to the bottom of the well, and his 
« whole image is painted on the water that 
< covers the bottom. Three cohorts, gar- 
<« riſoned in this town, preſerve the limits 
< of the the Roman empire. At ſome 
« diſtance above Elephantina the bed of the 
= clove 6 cotta ty > cock, and forms 
* a ſmall cataract. It is levelled in the 
* middle, that the waters may paſs over it. 
* Perpendicularly cut at the two extremi- 
« ties, it leaves a navigable canal on each 
<« ſide, which boats mount. cafily. The 
<« boatmen venture to allow themſclves to 
drive with the current in flimſy ſkiffs, in 
the middle of the cataract, without re- 
<« ceiving any damage. The iſle of Phile, 
<« ſituated above, is the common habitation 
of the Ethiopians and Egyptians. The 
latter occupy a hamlet fimilar to that of 
« Elephantina in point of fize and con- | 
=, = II. G __ «ſtruction. 
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«* ſtruction. It has temples, in one of 
* which the ſparrow-hawk of Ethiopia is 

« held ſacred.” 
The iſle of Elephantina, Sir, is half a 
league long, by a quarter wide. The town 
deſcribed by Strabo ſubſiſts no longer. A 
{mall village is built on its ruins. Near to 
them we ſce a ſuperb gate of granite which 
formed the entrance of one of the porticoes 
of the temple of Caept. A building ſur- 
rounded by thick walls and rubbiſh, for- 
merly made a part of it; an elevated ram- 
part at the point of the iſland ferved to de- 
fend it againſt the inundation. The Nilo- 
meter, ſo favourably ſituated in this place, 
to diſcover the firſt appearance of the in- 
creaſe of the waters, and to regulate the la- 
bours of the huſbandman, appears no longer. 
From the deſcription of Strabo, we may 
imagine that it was a hall ſimilar to that 
of the Meliat, of the iſle of Raouda, ex- 
cepting that it was of a ſingle ſtone, and 
that inſtead of one column divided into 
inches and cubits, the inundation was 
meaſured by lines traced upon the wall. 
This nilometer, formed of a block of mar- 
ble, 
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ble, cannot have been deſtroyed ; it is pro- 
bably buried under the ſand and mud of the 
Nile, whence it my one day be extri- 
cated. 

The Ifle of Elephantina is ſurrounded by 
four ſmaller ones, which are only rocks of 
granite. Enormous maſſes have been de- 
tached from them to be employed in the 
great edifices of Egypt. It is from one of 
theſe iſlets that the great cube of ſixty feet 
on each fide was taken, in the ſolid of which 
Latona at Butis 7). Hiſtory informs us, 
ployed three years in conveying it to the 
place of deſtination. This is the moſt enor- 
mous weight ever moved by human power. 

Aſouan, fituated on the caſt of the river, 
is only a miſerable hamlet, with a ſmall 
fort commanded by an Aga of the janizaries. 
The remains of Sienna are on the eminence 


9 See the firſt Vol. of the Letters on Egypt. Mx. 
Pocock places this large tone in the temple of Minerva at 


Saisz but that is in direct contradiction with Heradotus, 


who gives the deſcription of it, and who aſſerts that he 
ww itac Bucs, in hewemgle . 
 * which 
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which riſes to the ſouth. Columns and . 
pillars of granite, diſperſed in ſeveral places, 
point out its ſite. One remarks there an an- 
cient edifice, with openings at the top, and 
windows which look towards the caſt. Per- 
haps this was the obſervatory of the Egyp- 
tians. The well of the Solſtice might cor- 
image of the ſun diſplay itſelf on the ſurface 
This fact, atteſted by all antiquity, cannot 
be called in queſtion. It proves the aſtro- 
nomical knowledge of the Egyptians, and 
ſhould be regarded as one of the moſt beau+ 
tiful obſervations of mankind. It is very 
no traveller ſhould have ſtopped at Sienna a 
few days before the fummer ſolſtice, to ſearch 
for this wonderful well, and to eſtabliſh fo 
intereſting a diſcovery. Having travelled 
with a limited fortune, and without the aid 
of Government, I did not go ſo high up as 
that town, where it would have been ne- 
ceſſary to remain at leaſt a week, becauſe 
theſe journies are very expenſive, and it 
is impoſſible to be in ſafety from robbers, 
- dut 
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but by making continual preſents to the 
Governors, and by keeping the Janizaries in 
pay. Thus, inſtead of my own obſerva- 
tions, I have been forced to collect and ve- 
rify with infinite pains the obſervations of 
others, in ſome particulars. It is true that 
I have had private journals, which aided 
me very much, but it would have been 
much more deſirable to have ſeen every thing 
myſelf. 
The cataract is ſtill in our days what it 
is deſcribed by Strabo; the rock which bars 
the middle of the river is bare for fix months 
of the year. Then boats mount and deſcend 
by the ſides. During the inundation, the 
waters heaped up between the mountains 
every obſtacle, ſpring from eleven feet height. 
The boats can no longer aſcend the ſtream, 
and merchandize muſt be conveyed two 
leagues over land, above the cataract; 
they deſcend, however, as uſual, and ſuffer 
themſclves to be plunged into the gulph. 
They precipitate themſelves into it with the 
rapidity of an arrow, and in an inſtant are 
out of fight. It is neceſſary for the bbats 
G3 = 
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to be moderately laden, and for the boat - 
men who hold by the ſtern, to be in exact 
bly be ſwallowed up in the abyſs. 
To the weſt of Aſſeouan, a road is cut in 
the mountain that leads to Phi/?, On its 
ſides are diſcovered immenſe quarries of gra- 
nite. Mr. Pocock obſerved there obeliſks 
and columns, half-hewn. They cut them 
in the flanks of the rock, and when de- 
tached, they were drawn to the river, 
whence they were tranſported on rafts to the 
place of their deſtination. The granite of 
theſe quarries, ſpotted with red and grey, 
reſerables that of the column of Alexander 
Severus, It is extremely hard, and takes a 
fine poliſh. _ 
The Ifle of Phile is only half a hw 
round; the Ethiopians and Egyptians in- 
habited it in common; at preſent it is de- 
ſerted, but one admires there two magnifi- 


cent temples /. The largeſt has courts 
282 One enters 
n ene ade Nacden's Journey 
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fide of which are two obeliſks of granite. 
The infide of the temple is divided into ſe- 
veral apartments. Its walls, formed of 
' marble, preſent ſeveral rows of hiecrogly- 
phics, amongſt which is diſtinguiſhable the 
fparrow-hawk deſcribed by Strabo. To the 
eaſt of this edifice is another which forms a 
parallclogram. It is open on all fides. The 
capitals of the columns which ſupport the 
Now that we are on the confines of Egypt, 
let us caſt an eye on the country we have 
paſſed through. In a ſpace of two hun- 
dred leagues, we have remarked a narrow 
valley, bounded on the right and left by two 
chains of mountains and hills. Except to- 
wards the Faioum, the plain is not above 
ten leagues in its greateſt extent, but it is 
covered throughout by the treaſures of abun- 
dance. The pyramids, which extend from 
the environs of G as far as Meidom, firſt 
attracted our attention. Theſe magnificent 
mauſolea, erected by the power of the Pha- 
rachs, have not prevented us from paying 
our tribute of admiration to the remains of 
lake Mzris, formed for the happineſs of the 
, 64 ä 
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people. Farther on we have obſerved por- 
ticoes and magnificent temples. The ruins 
of Thebes with her hundred gates, have 
then commanded our attention, and our 
thoughts have been clevated even to the 
height of her famous monuments. At 
length we arrived at Sienna, remarking every 
where on our route the moſt beautiful re- 
mains of antiquity. 
To what event muſt we attribute the de- 
ſtruction of taſte, and of the arts, under 
the ſame climate, on the ſame ſoil, amidſt 
the ſame abundance, if not to the loſs of 
liberty, and to the Government, which beats 
down or raiſes at its will the genius of 


nations? Egypt, become a part of the Per- 


ſian empire, was ravaged for two hundred 
years by Cambyſes and his ſacceſiors. This 
barbarous Prince, by deſtroying the temples 
and colleges. of the Prieſts, extinguiſhed 
the ſacred fire which they had kindled for 
ages, under this favourable ſky. Honoured, 
they cultivated with glory every branch of 
human knowledge ; deſpiſed, they loſt their 
ſciences and their genius. Under the do- 


mination of the Ptolemies, knowledge did 
not 
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not revive, becauſe theſe Kings, fixing the 
ſeat of Government at Alexandria, beſtowed 
all their confidence on the Greeks, and diſ- 
dained the Egyptians. Become a Roman 
province under Auguſtus, Egypt was looked 
upon as the granary of Italy, and agricul- 
ture and commerce alone met with encou- 
ragement. The monarchs of the lower 
empire having embraced Chriſtianity, go- 
verned it with an iron ſceptre, and overturn- 
ed ſome of its moſt noble monuments. 
The Arabs wreſted it from the cowardly 
Heraclius, too much occupied with theolo- 
gical diſputes to ſend a ſingle veſſel to the 

ſuccour of the Alexandrians, who implored 
his aſſiſtance for a whole year. They burnt 
there that valuable library, the loſs of 
which will be a ſubject of * to 
age. The Turks, in ſhort, an ignorant and 
barbarous people, have been its laſt maſ- 
ters. They have, as far as they are able, 
annihilated commerce, agriculture, and the 
the revolution of fo many ages, behold, 


Sir, 


00 nn 


Sir, how many glorious ancient monuments 
this country ſtill poſſeſſes ; ſee if the whole 
globe combines as many as this little portion 
of the world. This obſervation alone is 

ſufficient to give you an idea of its former 

inhabitants, and of the degree of perfection 
to which they carricd the arts. 


I have the honour to be, &c, 
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LETTER XXXVIIL 


DESCRIPTION or OASIS AND THE TEM- 
PLE OF JUPITER -AMMON, WITH THE 
ROUTES LEADING THITHER. 
Situation of Oaſis fixed by Ptolemy and the 
Arabian geographers, Deſcription of the 
places inhabited in the middle of the Deſart. 
Jaurney of Alexander to the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, traced in the map which is 
Prefixed to this volume. Account of the 
temple and the people who inhabit its envi- 
rons. Defeat of the army of Cambyſes, 
which bad been ſent to plunder ic. Unjor- 
tutunate expedition of this barbarous invader 
againſt the Ethiopians, followed by the tos 
of @ part of the troops which be command: d. 
Oafis a place of exile under the monarchs of 
tte lower empire; and thither St. Athana- 
ſus and other perſons were baniſhed. 


To Mr. L. M. 


Grand Cairo, 
Taz deſcription of Egypt, Sir, would be 


incomplete, if I paſſed over in filence the Oafes, 


dependant 
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dependant on the Thebais {x}. Strabo 


ſpeaks of them as follows: Africa, ac- 
< cording to hiſtorians, and to Cneius Piſo, 
* who governed it, like to a leopard's ſkin, 
< is interſperſed with ſmall habitations, ſur- 
e rounded by deſarts, called by the Egyp- 
« tians, Oafis.” Theſe remarkable places 
called them Elſouah. Abulfeda /y), their 
guide, deſcribes them in the following man- 
ner: © Theſe Elauab are dependent on the 
* Said. They arc iſlands in the middle of 
* fands. On quitting the Nile, it takes 
three days journey acroſs the deſart to 
<< arrive at them. Facout who reckons three 
of them, places them in the weſt of 
lower Egypt, beyond the chain of moun- 
< tains, parallel with the river. He adds 
« that the firſt is well cultivated; that it 
< poſſeſſes abundant rivulets, hot ſprings, 
« fields covered with harveſts, and other 
< ſuprizing things, but that the people there 
are wretched.” MY 


( Strabo, 1. 17. 
05 Abds rin ae: 
Suck 
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Bauch, Sir, are the Ogfs of the Greeks, 

We are pretty nearly acquainted with their 
| diſtance from the Nile. Ptolemy deter- 
mines their latitude /z). He places the 
large one under the 26th degree, 30 minutes 
from the latitude of Abydus ; it ĩs called by 
the Arabs Elberb:, the temple, on account of 
in 25 degrees 45 minutes, that is to ſay, over 
againſt Behneſe ; and the moſt northerly, in 
29, 30, under the parellel of Lake Maris. 
Let us now enquire, to which of theſe habĩ- 
tations the temple of Jupiter Ammon was 
near. The route taken by Alexander, when 
he undertook this journey, » 


government, reſolved to repair to the tem- 
2 The road lead 
ing to it is almoſt impracticable. The 
earth is without wells, and the heavens 
without rain. One diſcovers on every 
(x) Ptolemy, I. 4. 
(©) Quintus Curtis, 1. 4. chap. 7. 


< fide 
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« fide immenſe plains of ſand, which, ftruck 
<« continually by the rays of the ſun, emit 
« ſuffocating vapours. Exhauſted by the 
« drought and heat, travellers are obliged to 
* croſs a deep ſand, which yielding under 
their feet, renders the march very difficult. 
« The Egyptians exaggerated even theſe 
« difficulties. But nothing could ſtop 
« Alexander, attracted by an ardent defire 
< towards the oracle of Jupiter. His ſoul 
* thirſting for glory, not being ſatisfied with 
« attaining the pinnacle of human greatneſs, 
« he imagined, or wiſhed it to be believed, 
that this god was his father 76%. 

« He deſcended by the river to Lake 
* Mareotis, with the ſelect companions of 
< his journey. From thence he ſet out to 
« accompliſh his deſign. The fatigue of 
<« the two firſt days was not great. Though 
<< they travelled in fact on a barren ſoil, they 
were not yet entered into the burning 
« ſolitudes. When they had reached them, 
< they perceived nothing around them but 


| (5) Calliftzencs, according to Strabo, ſays chat Alex- 
 Uercules and Perſeus who had performed it before him. 


« prodigious 
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prodigious heaps of ſand, without trees, 
« or plants, or the ſmalleſt trace of culti- 
their eyes were looking out for land, like 
« navigators. The water carried in ſkins 
upon the camels was ſoon exhauſted, a 
« loſs which was irreparable, in a country 
« deſtitute of ſprings, and where every thing 
« was burnt up by the ſun. In this ex- 
< tremity, whether by the bounty of the 
« pods, or the reſult of chance, the heavens 
became covered with thick clouds and 
« the rain came down in torrents. Life 
« was reſtored to theſe unfortunate men, 
dying with thirſt, and ſinking under the 
, exceſtive heat. In ſhort, after four days 
* march acroſs this frightful ſolitude, they 
reached the territory ſacred to Jupiter 
« Ammon. With what aſtoniſhment did 
they behold in this country, ſurrounded 
by deſarts, foreſts impenetrable to day- 
« light, ſtreams of excellent water, 2nd a 
delicious temperature, where the charms 
« of the ſpring reigned throughout the 
_ © year, and beſtowed the precious git 't of 

ſalubrityl“ 
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« The inhabitants of theſe woods, called 
* Ammonians, dwell in huts diſperſed here 
« and there under the ſhade. A triple 
<* wall built in the middle, ſerves them by 
« way of citadel. The firſt incloſure con- 
< tains the palace of their ancient kings; 
* the ſecond, where the temple ſtands, is 
< deſtined for the women, the children and 
< the ſlaves; the warriors entruſted with 
* the defence of this aſylum, occupy 
| * the third. The fountain of the Sun 
* flows through another thicket, alike con- 
* ſccrated to the oracle of Ammon. Its 
* water is tepid in the morning, cool at 
* noon, warm in the evening, and ſcalding 
* at midnight. 
Efbe ſtatue that is worſhipped at this 
place, by no means reſembles thoſe uſually 
< fabricated by ſculptors. Formed of 
* emeralds and precious ſtones, it is in the 
* ſhape of a ram {c) from the head to the 
| « middle 


(c) This idol had the form of a ram, becauſe that 
deity, which denoted the ſun entering the fign of the ram. 
The boat in which it was carried, repreſented the veſſe! 


- 


ron. 9 
er middle of the body. When it is to be 
* conſulted, the prieſts carry it in a gilded 
<« boat, on each fide of which are ſuſpended 
« follow the god, ſinging a hymn in the 
language of the country, to make Jupiter 
« favourable, and to receive from him a 
certain oracle, &c. 

Alexander ſet out from Lake Mareotis to 
repair to the temple of Ammon. The two 
firſt days he proceeded over a barren ſoil, 
but where he did not fink in marching, that 
is to ſay, he followed the fea ſhore towards 
the weſt; for had he taken a ſoutherly or 
fouth weſterly direction, he muſt have imme- 
ſands. Arrived at ſeven or eight leagues 
from Panztonium he entered the burn- 
ing deſart, through which he marched 
four days; he then bent his courſe directly 
towards the habitation of the Ammonians, 
nearly following the line punctuated on the 
map. I am perſuaded of this from the 
polition in which Ptolemy lays down the 
in which the Egyptians placed the ſun deſcribing his courſs 
in the air. Theſe emblems will be explained in the ſuc- 


Vol. II. -—* firſt 
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firſt Ogi, in the parallel of Lake Marie, 


and from Strabo 74), who aſſures us that 


„ ˖ r 
from Porztonium, docs not vary much from 
our route. It is poſſible that the con- 
queror may have advanced as far as that 
Strabo ſe informs us that under the 
reign of Auguſtus, the verſes of the ſybils, 
oracle of Ammon greatly loſe its credit. 
' In'the thirwenth century 1 : 
inhabitants. It appears from their rela- 
tions, that the fountain of the Sun deſcribed 
by Quintus Curtius in a wonderful manner, 
was nothing more than a hot ſpring which 
ſeemed to be warmer in the night than in 
the day. 
Under the ſovereigns of the lower empire, 
the Oaſis became a place of exile. Theſe 


: (4) Strabo, 1. I7. 
\ (e) Strabo, I. x7. 


digeſt are theſe words (/: There is 4 
<« ſort of exile which conſiſts in baniſhing 
< the criminal into the Oaſis of Egypt, 
« where he is as if in an iſland.” Saint 
| Athanaſius complains of this cruelty in his 
apology. * The Arians, ſays he, have 


exceeded the orders of the emperor, by 
<« confining the elders and the biſhops in 
the middle of frightful deſarts; thoſe of 
<« Lybia in the great Oaſis, thoſe of Thebais, 
in the Oaſis of Ammon, in order to make 


Theſe habitations, become famous from 
the baniſhment of the moſt learned perſon- 


Y Lib. 48. lit. 22. 
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Egypt, wiſhed to carry off the ſpoils of the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon (Cg). The 
<« troops he ſent againſt the Ammonians 
<« left Thebes and arrived at the city of 
* Oafis, inhabited by the Samians of the 
« tribe of Eſcriania. This country, diſtant 
« ſeven days march from the capital of 
« Egypt, is called by the Greeks, The Iſle 
« of the Happy. It is reported that the 
*« army reached the place of their deſtina- 
* tion, but the Ammonians alone know 
<« what became of it, for it has never ſince 
been heard of. It is ſaid alfo, that being 
on their march towards the temple of 
* Jupiter, and having got half way, it was 
« {ſwallowed by torrents of burning ſand 
1 blown up by the ſoutherly wind.” 
From the route of this army, it appears 
that the guides, who abhorred the Perſians, 
led them aſtray in the middle of the defarts. 
In fact, to arrive at the temple of Ammon, 
they ought to have taken their departure 
from the borders of Lake Mareotis, or the 


(s) Herodotus, I. 3. 


environs 
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environs of Memphis. The Egyptians, who 
intended to make their enemies periſh, con- 


ducted them from Thebes to the great Oaſis, 


diſtant three days journey from Abydus. 
After leading them, doubtleſs, into the vaſt 
ſolitudes of Lybia, they abandoned them 
during the night, and gave them up to 
death. 

The Oafis of Ammon is little known by 
the modern Egyptians. They are better 
oak A city there, named Bebe, and 
different from that one ſeen on the canal of 
Joſeph. n 
correſponds with that of Acbhmanain, and 

around which are admired magnificent re- 
mains of antiquity. The great Oaſis, the 
moſt frequented of the three, being on the 
road of the caravans of Abyſſinia, contains 
a great number of inhabitants. The Bey 
of Grrge ſends a Cachef there as governor, 
and to collect a tribute. When the Abyſ- 


(b) Abulfeda, deſcription of Egypt. Behndſe, ſays he, 
is a town ſituated near Joſeph's canal. We find another 
town of the ſame name in the country of the Ellouah, 


vn the confines of the Negro country, &c. 


* | finians 
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finians who ſet out from Egypt on their 
return, have laid in their ſtock of proviſions 
in this fruitful valley, they mount to the 
ſouthward, and fall in with another under 
the tropic, which the geographer of Nubia 
deſcribes in theſe terms : © The country 
of the Elouah, fituated to the weſt of 
« Aſſouan, was formerly much peopled. 
« At preſent it has no inhabitants. We 
* meet with abundant ſprings there, and 
< fruit trees, with cities buried under ruins.” 
It was in paſſing from this valley into 
Ethiopia that another diviſion of the troops 
of Cambyſes was deſtroyed. 

i) Cambyſes being arrived at Thebes, 
« ſelected fifty thouſand men whom he 
ordered to ſack and burn the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. He marched himſelf 
L againſt the Ethiopians with the remain- 
der of his army. But the proviſions they 
<* ceeded the fifth part of the way. They 
ate their horſes, but this reſource was but 
of a ſhort duration. Had this prince 


(i) Hero lotus, I. 3. 


been 
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< been guided by prudence, he would have 
« returned returned by the fame road; but animated 


« by a blind fury, he went on. As long as 
« the ſoldiers found herbs and plants they 
« fed on them. This feeble ſuccour failing 
i them in the midit of the ſands, they were 
« decimated, and thoſe on whom the lot fell 
« were devoured by their companions. At 
« this dreadful news the king of Perfia aban- 
«« doned his Ethiopian expedition, and re- 
treated to Thebes with the loſs of half 
« his army (#).” | 

What actually happens in this jaw, 
hw thee overt rem centifits. Travel- 
lers who ſet out from the fertile valley 
ſituated under the tropic, march ſeven days 


journey before they reach the firſt town in 


Ethiopia. They proceed in the day by 
eſtabliſhing ſignals, and at night by obſerv- 
ing the ſtars. The hills of ſand, which 
have been remarked in the preceding jour- 
ney hurried along by the winds, frequently 
deceive the guides. If theſe errors lead 


(% It is highly probable that in this as well as the 
former expedition, the guides purpoſ:ly mified Cambyſes, 
wao had been letting fire to all the temples of Egypt. 

Il 4 them 


without water, ſink under their burden and 


— - 
them ever ſo little aſtray from their route, 
the camels after living for five or ſix days 


die. The men ſoon follow the ſame fate, 
and ſometimes out of a numerous caravan 
not a fingle traveller eſcapes. At other 
times the ſcorching ſoutherly winds lift up 
whirlwinds of duſt, which ſtifle man and 
perfectly dried up. This frightful ſpectacle, 
theſe terrible dangers, do not deter the Abyſ- 
finians, who from the moſt remote antiquity 
have been the carricrs of gold duſt, of muſk, 
— and elephants tooth into Egypt. Such an 
empire has habit over men. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE INCREASE OF 
| THE NILE. 


Remarks on the Nite, its ſources, and the phe- 
nomena of its annual inundation. Tune 
ie at the head of the 
canal which conduct the waters to Grand 
Cairo. Deſcription of the public feftrvals 
and rejoicings at that ſeaſon. Notdurnal 
recreatioms on the water in the great ſquares 
of the capital. The pleaſures thence uri 
45. 3 


To Mr. 1. M. 


Grand Cairo. 

Tux Nile, Sir, is the moſt celebrated 
river on the earth. Travellers in all ages 
have ſpoken with enthuſiaſm of the fecun- 
dity of its waters. The poets have ſung 
its ſeven mouths, and all hiſtory is filled 
with the wonders of its inundation. It owed 
its celebrity to the ancient people who cul- 
tivated on its banks the arts and ſciences, 
and 


e 


and brought them to perfection. Loaded 
with its bounties, they eſtabliſhed a feſtival 
in honour of this river, and raiſed altars to 
it as to a-God, or rather as to the moſt ex- 
alted gift of the Creator. Had this river 
nouriſhed only Turks and Arabs, its name, 
like that of many others, would only have 
been known on maps and charts of geogra- 
phy; but its glory was connected with that 
of a celebrated nation, and from the ends 
of the univerſe men came to admire the no- 
ble works conſtructed to contain it, and the 
immortal monuments erected on its borders. 
All theancients, excepting the Egyptians, 
were ignorant of its origin. A Portugueſc 
Jeſuit in the laſt century pretended to have 
diſcovered it. The following is his narra- 
tive: In the province of Sahala, ſituated 
to the weſt of the kingdom of Gaiam, 
< the inhabitants of which are called Agous, 
| ve diſcover the ſources of the Nile. They 
« are two deep fountains in an elevated ſitu- 
ation. The earth around them is marſhy, 
and trembles under the feet. The water 
« ſpouts up from the. foot of the moun- 
* tain, with a noiſe like that of a cannon. 

ag « Aftzr 
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« After running ſome time in the valley, it 
receives a ſecond rivulet which comes from 
« the caſt. Joining together, they direct 
* courſe cowards as north. Two 
river Jemam ; and, after long circuits to 

the caſt and weſt, throws itſelf into a 
* great lake. On coming out of that lake 
« it forms the river of the Nile, which pre- 
. EE the Mediter- 
C rancan.” 

Whether this account veep true or falls, 
this quantity of water would not ſupply the 
general inundation, which covers a ſpace of | 
near four hundred leagues ; for it is alſo felt 
ſenſibly in Ethiopia. But in the months of 
March, April, May, and June, the northerly 
mountains on the other fide of the Equator. 
Stopped by this barrier, they collect in heaps 
upon their lofty ſummits, diſſolve into rain, 
which falls in torrents, and fills the vallies. 
The junction of ſuch an innumerable mul- 
titude of ſtreams forms the Nile, and pro- 
duces the inundation. From the unaumous 


teſtimony 
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teſtimony of the Abyflinians, who bring 
the gold-duft to Grand Cairo, we learn that 
this river on reaching Ethiopia ſeparates it- 
felf into two branches, one of which, known 
by the name of Aferac, or the Blue River, 
ftrikes off to join the Niger, and, traverſing 
Africa from eaſt to weſt, throws itſelf into 
the Atlantic Ocean. The other branch 
cataracts, far more frightful than thoſe of 
Sienna. Theſe tremendous falls abſolutely 
prevent the navigation of the river. Arrived 
at the firſt town in Egypt, it falls cleven 
feet into a gulph it has formed, and the dan- 
gers of which are ſurmounted by the bold- 
neſs of navigators. Deſcended into this 
the lakes, overflows the lands, leaving be- 
hind it a fruitful mud, and throws itſelf, as 
formerly, by ſeven mouths, into the Medi- 
At the beginning of June the Nile begins 
to ſwell, but its increaſe is not very ſenſible 
till the ſolſtice. At this period its waters 
| become 
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become troubled, aſſuming a reddiſh tinge, 
muſt be purified before they are drinkable. 


This is done by throwing the powder of bitter 
almonds, bruiſed, into a jar full of water, and 
ſtirring them for ſome minutes with your arm 
plunged in the middle of the veſſel. After 
this operation they are left to ſettle, and at 
the end of five or fix hours all the hetero- 
geneous particles are precipitated to the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, and the water is clear, 
limpid, and excellent to drink (7. The in- 
habitans of Egypt atribute this fermenta- 
tion of the Nile to the dew which then falls 
in abundance. Even ſeveral hiſtorians have 
gravely told us that it contributes to the 
inundation. But it is much more natural to 
imagine that the river, overflowing its banks 
in Abyſſinia and Ethiopia, carries with it a 
great quantity of ſand, and millions of eggs 
of inſects, which, hatching towards the ſol- 
ſtice, produce the fermentation of the wa- 


(7) I have tried this proceſs, which I have obſerved 
throughout all Egypt, with the waters of the Seine, when 
they were muddy, and I found the fame reſult. For the 
operation to ſucceed, the veſſels muſt be large. 


ters, 
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ters, and that reddiſh tinge that 2 
them unwholeſome. 

_ © The Nile — to ſwell till towards 
the middle of Auguſt, and often even in 
September. Formerly the nilometer of Ele- 
phantinos ſerved to indicate the future inun- 
dation. Particular figns, founded on the 
experience of ſeveral ages, announced it to 
"thoſe who were entruſted with this obſer- 
vation. They loſt no time in giving notice 
to the Prefects of the provinces. Accord- 
ing to the nature of this intelligence the 
huſbandman regulated his labours. When 
the Arabs conquered Egypt, the nilometer 
fite to Memphis. Amrou having overturn- 
ed that ſuperb capital, and built the city of 
Foſtat, the Governors or the Caliphs fixed 
the Melias was built on the point of the 
iſland of Racuda, and the column for mea- 
ſuring was placed there, in the middle of a 
low hall, whoſe walls are very ſolid, and 
its bottom is on a level with that of the 
Nile. From that period the Mckias has 
not t changes its place. At this day officers 
| appointed 
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appointed to examine the progreſs of the 
inundation, communicate it to the public 


criers, who proclaim it daily in the ſtreets 
of Grand Cairo. Thepeople who are intereſt- 
ed in this event, make them a ſina ll acknou. - 
ledgment. It becomes the public topic. 
Egypt owing no tribute to the Grand 
Signior, when the waters do not riſe to ſix- 
and do not publiſh their attainment of a 
certain point, even when they have paſſed 
It. 4 
The moment of this proclamation is a 
day of rejoicing, and a ſolemn feſtival for 
the Egyptians. The Pacha deſcends from 
and repairs in pomp to Foſtat, where the 
canal begins that traverſes Grand Cairo. 
He places himſelf under a magnificent pa- 
villion, prepared at the head of the dyke. 
The Beys, preceded by their muſic, and 
followed by their Mamalukes, compoſe his 
retinue. The Chiefs of their religion appear 
mounted on horſes richly capariſoned. All 
the inhabitants on horſeback, on foot, and 
in boats, are anxious to aſſiſt at this ccre- 
4 | mony. 
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mony. The land and the water are covered 
by upwards of three hundred thouſand men. 


The boats in general are agreeably painted, 


well carved, and ornamented with canopies, 
and flags of different colours. Thoſe of 


elegance, their richneſs, the gilded columns 
that ſupport the canopy, and above all, by 
Every body remains filent until the moment 
when the Pacha gives the ſignal. In an in- 
ſtant the air is filled with ſhouts of joy, the 
and other inſtruments reſound from every 
fide. Workmen, collected for the purpoſe, 
throw down a ſtatue of earth placed upon 
the dyke, which is called the New Bridge. 
This is the remains of the ancient worſhip 
of the Egyptians, who conſecrated a vir- 
gin to the Nile, and who, in times of ca- 


waters having no longer any obſtacle, flow 
into the canal ſome pieces of gold and ſil- 
ver, which are immediately picked up by 


3 ſkilful 
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the women are to be diſtinguiſhed by their 
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Artful divers. This tratſaction may be te- 
garded as an homage rendered to the Nile, 


the fource of theriches of Egypt. During 


this day's amuſement the inhabitants ſeem 
in a ftate of intoxication. Mutual compli- 
merits and congratulations paſs, and one 
hears on every fide ſongs of thankſgiving. 
A crowd of dancing girls run along the 
banks of the Cares, 2 
body refgns Rif to god der and joy, 
and the poor themſelves have their enter- 
tainments. This univerſal gladneſs is not 
furprizing. The fate of the country de- 


pends on the inundation. When it arrives, 
each individual ſecs the hope of a good 


crop, the image of abundance, and antici- 
pates the enjoyment of all its attendant ad- 
vantages. 

The ſucceeding nights afford a ſpectacle 
ſtill more agreeable. The canal fills with 
water the great ſquares of the capital. In 
the evening each family is collected in boats, 
ornamented with carpets and rich cuſhions, 


. 5 
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the 
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the minorets, are illuminated. The com- 
pany go from place to place, carrying with 
them fruits and refreſhments. The moſt 
numerous aſſembly is uſually at Lebte. 
This ſquare, which is the largeſt in 
the city, is near half a league in cir- 
cumference. It forms an immenſe baſon, 
lighted with lamps of various colours. Se- 
veral thouſand boats with maſts, from which 
lamps are ſuſpended, produce a moving il- 
lumination, the aſpects of which are con- 
tinually varying. The ferenity of the ſky 
ſeldom or ever interrupted by fogs, the gol- 
den colour of the ſtars upon a perfect azure, 
1 many lights reflected in the 
water, make one enjoy in theſe charming 
R NR 
the delicious coolneſs of the night. Imagine, 
Sir, how voluptuous it muſt be for a people, 
burnt for twelve hours by an ardent ſun, to 
| come and reſpire on theſe lakes the refreſh- 
ing breath of the zephyrs. What adds to 
te pleaſure of this nocturnal ſcene is, that 
the calm ſerenity of the air is ſeldom inter- 


rupted by the umpetuous breath of winds. 
They 
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They fall at the ſetting of the ſun, and the at- 
moſpliere is gently agitated by a ſlight breeze. 
Thaſingularity of the Oriental manners puts 
an European who aſſiſts at theſe exhibitions 
a little out of his way. The men accom- 
pany the men, and the women the women. 
It is difficult to procure the charm of theis 
ſociety. The diſguiſe that muſt be aſſumed, 
the dingere 2 
| allo to keep lamps continually burning. 
The public ſafety requires this precaution, 
and the Ouali, who patrole during the night, 
enforce a rigid obedience. If the head 
of the police meets with a boat without 
light, he has the right to cut off the heads 
of the perſons who are in it, and without 
ſuch a preſent as can ſtay the hand of the 
executioner, who attends him, he executes 
this rigorous juſtice in a moment. - 

When the Ramazan falls at the time of 
the inundation, that month fo dreaded by 
the poor, is a continual feſtival for the rich 
man. He paſſes his night upon the water, 
and in a conſtant round of entertainments. 
In the day time he ſleeps in a vaſt ſaloon, in 
”— the 
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the circulation of a pure air, near a marble 
baſon, from whence plays a fer d eau, quite 
limpid, the edges of which are ſurrounded by 
a window, always open, placed near the top 
of the dome, and facing the north, preſerves 
the ſalubrity with the luxury of the apart- 
ment. Whilſt the burnt huſbandman in 
the country is bedewing the earth with the 
n 
of balſamic plants. To live agreeably, 
without heeding the affairs of this world, is 
all the ambition of a Turk out of place; 
the Beys, on the contrary, a prey to anxie- 
tics and fears, make a figure for a moment at 
the head of the Republic they lay waſte, to 
periſh at length by the ſabre of their col- 
leagues, or by the poiſon of their ſlaves. 

| In the courſe of the vaſt number of ages 
chat the Nile has overflowed Egypt, it has 
prodigiouſly elevated the ſoil. Obeliſks, 
buried from fifteen to twenty feet, and half- 
buried porticoes, teſtify this fact. The an- 
cient cities built on artificial mounds, the 
dykes oppoſed to the impetuoſity of the ri- 


ver, 
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ver, announce that the Egyptians formerly 
vere much more afraid of the great than of 
the moderate over- flowings. At this day, 
that the ſoil is conſiderably raiſed, the inun- 
dation riſes fo high as to be ſometimes inju- 
rious to the cultivation of the country. 
When it remains below fixteen cubits, the 
cighteen to twenty-two, they may count up- 
on plentiful years. Exceeding this, the wa- 
ters remaining too long upon the lands, pre- 
vent them from fowing them in time. This 
event 3 — amen 
cert gas unprodudive. IF canals 
frets filled, 2 mock er e 
country might be watered, and aſtoniſhing 
crops be produced from them. 
It is very poſſible to ſecure a regular inun- 
dation and a conſtant fertility to Egypt; 


but Ethiopia muſt be conquered, or a treaty 
formed with its inhabitants, by which they 
would permit dykes to be formed in the places 
where the waters of the Nile are loſt in the 

Lo: _ ſands, 
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ſands, and waſte themſel ves to the weſt- 


4 In the year 1106, during the reign 
« of Elmes Tenſor, Sultan of Egypt, the 
<« ſent Michael, Patriarch of the Jacobines, 
< to the Emperor of Ethiopia with magni- 
«« ficent preſents, The King came to meet 
% him, gave him a favourable reception, 
«« and demanded the ſubject of his miſſion: 
the Patriarch anſwered him, that he had 
come thither on account of the deficiency 
< of the Nile, and that this event, which 
« made the Egyptians dread a famine, had 
«< thrown them into the greateſt conſterna- 
<« tion. On theſe remonſtrances, the Em- 
<« peror made a dyke be cut which diverted 
« the channel of the river, and the waters 
taking their uſual courſe, roſe three cu- 
« bits in one day. Michael returned from 
his embaſſy, and was received with great 
« honours,” | 275 


| Ms hes of hs Anda This event 
erer 


ner 
This anecdote demonſtrates the poffibi- 
lity of diverting the waters of the Nile, but 


it proves at the ſame time, that by ſtopping 
up by a dyke the great arm of it that com- 
municates with the Niger, the volume of its 
waters would be prodigiouſly augmented, 
If an enlightened and powerful people poſ- 
ſeſſedd Egypt, it would be no difficult mat- 
ter to operate miraculous changes, which 
would render it the richeſt country in the 
world. In this country there is a certain 
token of the inundation, and of the height 
to which it is to riſe. When the north 
wind, during the month I have mentioned, 
repulſed by the impetuous winds from the 
ſouth, is driven back on the northern coun- 
tries, the clouds retire in a ſmall quantity 
into the upper Abyſſinia, and the ſwell is 
then very inconſiderable. The dykes would 
in that caſe be of the greateſt utility. When, 
on the contrary, the north wind prevails in 
that ſeaſon, and drives the hurricanes of the 
ſouth towards the Equator, it conveys there 
numerous clouds, and one is ſure of a favour- 
able inundation : under theſe circumſtances, 
the ſluices of Ethiopia ſhould be opened to 
a 14 Live 
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give the ſuperſluous waters liberty to eſcape 
by their ancient drain. One might avail 
ones-ſelf of this augmentation too, to form a 
canal from Cophtes to Coffeir, a work which 
would be ranked amongſt the moſt famous 
and moſt uſcful ever executed in Egypt. 
Theſe, Sir, are a few ideas thrown into the 
void of poſſibility. The ambition of ſeveral 
fowers is looking with cager eyes on this de- 
bu kingdom, governed by barbarians in- 
capable of defending it. IT WILL 1Nne- 


VITABLY FALL INTO THE HANDS OF THE 


FIRST NATION THAT ATTACKS IT, and 


will undoubtedly aſſume a new appearance. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


LETTER - 
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| GOVERNMENT OF EGYPT. 
the Arabs to the preſent time. Changes 
hich it has undergone by the different re- 
 volutions of the ſupreme power. Articles 
of the agreement made in favour of the 
Limited power of the Pachas. The great 
euthority of the Beys, and of that which ir 
annexed to the dignities of Scheick Elb lad 
and of Emir Haji. The manner in which 
: the repreſentatives of the Gran Signior are 
received in Egypt. Scandaivus manner of 
ſending them back, Obſercations on the 


ſmall degree of authority which the Otto- 
man Porte really maintains in E-. 


To Mr. L. M. 

__ Grand Gai 
Ir ROMuISED you, Sir, ſome details on 
the Government of Egypt, which is almoſt 
unknown in France ; and I flatter myſelf 
that the obſervations of ſeveral years will 


422 nee 
enable me to fulfil my engagements ; but it 


will firſt be proper to give you ſome ideas 


which may throw a light on the objects I 
am about to ſubmit to your diſcernment. 
The Arabs were in poſſeſſion of Egypt 
from the middle of the fixth century to the 
year 1250. During this time it formed a 


They ſent thither Viſirs to govern in their 
name. Inveſted with unlimited powers, 
theſe Viceroys exerciſed the ſupreme autho- 
rity. Poſſeſſing the right of life and death, 
being accountable for their conduct only to 
the Caliphs, they ruled over this country ac- 
cording to the dictates of their caprice. 
Whatever might be their tyranny, the voice 
of the oppreſſed people never could reach the 
_ throne, becauſe they took care by rich pre- 
ſents to gain the perſons who ſurrounded it. 
This government therefore was deſpotic, and 
the happineſs or muſery of a nation depend- 
ed on the virtues or the criminal character 
of a ſingle man. Several of theſe Viſirs 


cruined this unhappy country with an iron 


ſceptre others promoted commerce, agri- 
culture, and the arts. Some, amon gſt 
37 whom 


part of the vaſt empire of the Caliphs. 


: ——— — — — — 
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whom was the famous Ein Toulcn, revolted 
againſt their Sovereigns, and aſſumed the 
title of Kings; but the crown ſeldom deſ- 
cended to their children. After the death 
of the rebels, this province returned to its 
maſters. 

In the year 982, Maaz, King of the 
weſtern fide of Africa, and a deſcendant of 
the Fatimite Caliphs, who had founded a 
quered Egypt by his Generals, and came 
and fixed in it the feat of his empire. His 
poſterity reigned over it until 1189, that Sa- 
the Aroubites, This warlike Prince, the 


terror of the cruſaders, whom he almoſt 


totally drove out of Paleſtine, was overthrown 
by Richard Cæur de Lion, near the walls of 


St. John of Acre, and the name of the 


Engliſh Monarch became the ſignal of 
the Damn of Salab 'Edlin, and his 


ſucceſſors, was monarchical, and Egypt 


days we {till ſee the remains of the acade- 
mies . ©} Grand Cairo, and 


where 


murdered Tunram Chah, the laſt Prince of 
the family of the Aiaubites, and the fon of 
Nejim Eddin, their benefactor. In his per- 


it has been always governed by foreigners. 
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learned men of the caſt. In 1250, imme- 
diately after the defeat of St. Louis, the 
Bakarite un) Mamalukes, of Turkiſh origin, 


fon terminated the government of the Ara- 
bian Princes in Egypt. From that moment 


The Baharite Mamalukes changed the 
form of government for that of the Repub- 
authority. He had the right of making 
war or peace, with the advice of his council, 
of which they were the members. He could 


nors, and Generals, provided he choſe them 


gaining the ſuffrages of the Chiefs marked 
the limits of his power. His policy conſiſted 


(=) Maminuk fignifics acquired, poſieſled. They were 
called Bakerites, or maritime, becauſe Nejim Eddin, who 
created them, gave them the government of the caſtles on 
the fea ſhore, and in the iſland of Raounds. 


* 4 
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in conciliating their favour, ſecuring the moſt 
powerful party, and in ſtifling in their ori- 
his perſon: for in this ariſtocracy, each of the 
ments, ſtrove to overthrow the poſſeſſor of 
the throne, to ſeat himſelf in his place. 
Though the people were conſidered as no- 
thing, the Prince naturally dreaded their 
diſcontent, leſt an ambitious Chief might 
avail himſelf of it to deprive him of the 
crown. Thus was the Chicf of this Re- 
public ſurrounded by precipices, the dura- 
tion of his empire ſolely depending on his 
perſonal qualities, nor could he tranſmit his 
power to his children, unleſs they poſſeſſed 
diſtinguiſhed talents ; accordingly, in the 
ſpace of one hundred and thirty-ſix years, 


that the Bahorite Mamalukes governed 


Egypt, hp had twenty-ſeven of theſe 
. 

Towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the Circaſian Mamalukes dethroned 


the Babarites, retaining the ſame form of 


government. 
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government. They kept poſſeſſion of Egypt 
until the conqueſt of Selim, Emperor of 
the Turks, who took it from them in 1517. 
Before I ſpeak of the changes he made in the 
conſtitution, it is proper to give you a clear 
and preciſe idea of the Mamalukes. This 
name, the meaning of which you know, is 
beſtowed on the children carried off by mer- 
Chants, or by robbers from Georgia, Cir- 
caſſia, Natolia, and the different provinces of 
the Ottoman empire, and fold at Conſtanti- 
nople, and Grand Cairo. The Grandees of 
Egypt, who are of a fimilar origin, bring 
them up in their families, and deſtine them 
to ſucceed to their dignities. The anti- 
quity of this cuſtom is far more remote per- 
haps than in the time of Joſeph, who be- 
ing fold in this manner to Potiphar o/, 
High-Prieſt of Heliopolis, became © Ruler 
% over all the land of Egypt.” At preſent 
none but theſe ſtrangers can have the title 
of Bey, and fill the poſts of government. 

This law is ſo expreſs, that the fon of a Bey 
can never attain that eminent ſtation. He 


(e) This Egyptian name comes from Ptipbre, Prieft 
of the Sun. 
uſually 
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Divan aſſigns him a decent revenue, and calls 
him Ebu Elbalad, child of the country /. 
The Mamalukes are almoſt all of Chriſ- 

tian families. When ſold, they are forced 
to embrace the Mahometan religion, and be 
circumciſed. Language- maſters teach them 
the Turkiſh and the Arabic. As ſoon as 
taught the Coran, which is the code of 


their religion and their laws. The know- 


| ledge of theſe clear, ſimple, and preciſe laws, 
enables them to judge equitably every affair 
that happens on the ſpot. The Mahome- 
tan, who is perfect maſter of this book, 
knows all his duties towards God, and to- 


{p) From what I have faid, you ſee, Sir, that the word 
Mamaluke is very difterent from that of Abd, which ſigni- 
fies ſlave. "The former are deftincd to fill the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed offices; the others are employed in the loweſt, 
and never arrive at dignitics. It is improperly, there- 
fore, that hiſtorians give the name of ſlave to the M-ma- 
lukes, and chat the hiitorians of the lower empire call them 
Mammelus. Writers ought to be ſcrupuious about diſ- 
figuring the names of things and perſons, and ſhould give 
liſtinct ideas and faithful pictures. 
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wards man. He may then occupy every 
civil, military, and eccleſiaſtical employ- 
From the tendereſt age, the Mamalukes 
learn to ride, to throw the javelin, to make 
uſe of the fabrt and fire-arms. They are 

—— 12 

and are taught to ſupport with conſtancy the 
heat of the climate, and the diſtreſſing 
thirſt of the deſarts, Theſe exerciſes give 


in the European tactics. If this corps were 
diſciplined by our officers, it would be ſe- 
cond in bravery to no nation on the earth; 
but they fight without order, and are totally 
ignorant of the art of artillery, brought to 
ſuch perfection in our days. 
At fifteen or eighteen years of age, theſe 
„ W er 
„% oe em ale 
capable of filling any employments to which 
— They paſs ſucceffively 

3 | through 
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through the differe zt degrees in the houſe- 


hold of the Beys, and their elevation' is ge- 
nerally the reſult of merit. Having attain- 


ed the poſt of Cachef /). they govern the 
towns dependent on their patrons. They 
are allowed to purchaſe Mamalukes, who 
follow their fate, and become the compa- 
nions and inſtruments of their fortunes. 
There is now only one ſtep to arrive at the 
dignity of Bey, which gives a feat amongſt 
the twenty-four members of the Divan, or 
of the Republic ; but. on their at- 
taining it, they do not ceaſe to look upon 
themſclves as the ſervants of their former 
maſter, and to preſerve for him the moſt 
profound ſubmiſſion. Such, Sir, is the 
origin of the Mamalukes ; ſuch is the rou- 
tine of their career. Let us * 
thread of our narrative. 

The Emperor Selim, having conquered 
Egypt, and overturned the Circaſſian Ma- 
malukes, unable to reſiſt the innumerable 
hoſts with which he bore them down, after 


(% The Cachefs are * of the Beys; 
they command in the towns of which their patrons have 
the government. 


Vol. II. K many 
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many bloody battles, hung up Thomam Bey 
at one of the gates of Cairo. This barba- 
waited only for the departure of the Turks 
to reſume their arms. The fumes of glory 
toxicated being diſſipated, he felt his error, 
and, to ſecure this important conqueſt, he 
ſtrove to regain the good opinion of the 
Mamalukes. To ſucceed in this, he made 
very little alteration in the conſtitution of 
their government, and granted them ſpeci- 
fic privileges in a treaty, of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal articles: 

= Notwithſtanding our invincible armics 
* have conquered, with the aid of the Al- 
« mighty, the kingdom of Egypt, never- 
* theleſs, from an effect of our benevolence, 
ve grant to the twenty-four Sangiaks/r } 
+ of Mat country a cepulblican government 
on the following conditions :* 

I. The Republic of Egypt ſhall acknow- 
ledge our ſovereignty, and that of our ſuc- 
ceflors ; and as a token of her obedience, 


) They are called Sangiaks, or Beg. 
ſhe 
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Lieutenant as we ſhall think proper to de- 
pute, and who ſhall have his reſidence in 
the caſtle of Cairo. During his adminiſtra- 
will, nor againſt the intereſts of the Repub- 
every thing concerning the welfare of the 
ſtate. Should our Licutenant make him- 
ſelf difagreeable to the Beys, ſhould he at- 
tack their privileges, we authorize them to 
ſuſpend him from his functions, and to con- 
vey their complaints to our Sublime Porte, 
in order that they may be relieved from his 
oppreſſion. 

II. In time of war, the Republic ſhall 
be obliged to ſurniſh us and our ſucceſſors 
with twelve thouſand troops, commanded 
by Sangiaks, and to maintain them at her 
expence until the peace. 


HI. The Republic ſhall levy annually 
hve hundred and fixty thouſand affanis ), 
and 


{s) This ſum has been fince carried to Boo,cco aſlani; 

but 25 the Beys make a plea of exceſſive expences far the 
maintenance of the caaals and fortreſſes, they do not ſend 
K 2 the 
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and ſhall ſend them under eſcort of a Bey to 
our Sublime Porte, and there ſhall be deli- 
vered to him by our Defterdar (Treaſurer) 
a receipt in due form, to which ſhall be af- 
fixed our ſeal, and that of our Viſir. 

IV. The Republic ſhall levy a fimilar 
Khafne (treaſure) of five hundred and ſixty 
thouſand aflani, deſtined to the ſupport of 
Medina, and of the Caaba, or temple of 
Mecca. This treaſure ſhall be conveyed 
annually, under the eſcort of the Scheit 
Elbalad (f, or of the Emir Haji, who will 
deliver it to the Scherif, ſucceſſor of our 
Prophet, to be employed in the ſervice of 
the houſe of God, and diſtributed to the 
perſons reſiding there, in order to obtain 
their prayers for us and the faithful believers 
of the Coran 72. 


che half of it to Conſtantinople. The aflani is apiece of 
filver coin, worth about three livres French (or half a 
crown Engliſh money). 


(t) Scheit Elbalad ſignifies, properly, the old of the 
country, This is the title of the firſt Bey, or Chief of 
the Republic. Emir Haji ſigniſies Prince of the Cara- 
van. This is the ſecond dignity of the Republic. 

. (4) This treaſure is not conveyed in money, but in 
corn, grain, and other produce of the ſoil of Egypt. 
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V. The Republic ſhall not keep up, in 
time of peace, more than fourteen thouſand 


ſoldiers or Janizaries ; but we allow her to 
augment this army in time of war, that ſhe 
may be able to oppole our enemies and 
Vl. The Republic ſhall dedu annually 
from the produce of the country one million 
of couſfes {x ) of grain, fix hundred thouſand 
of wheat, and four hundred thouſand of 
barley, to be delivered into our magazines. 
VII. In virtue of the execution of theſe 
articles, the Republic ſhall enjoy an abſolute 
empire over all the inhabitants of Egypt; 
but in all affairs concerning religion, the 
| ſhall conſult the Mollah, or High-Pricſt, 
who ſhall be under our authority, and un- 
der that of our ſucceſſors. 5 
VIII. The aan 
tofore, the right of coining money, and of 
ſtriking on it the name of Mafr {y), but 


(x) A ſort of oval basket made of the leaves of the 
date-tree, which contains 170 pound weight. 
(5) Maſr is the name given by the Arabs to Egypt in 
general, and to Grand Cairo in particular, becauſe they 
grandſon of Noah. 
K 3 ſhe 
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ſhe ſhall add thereto our name and that of 
our ſucceſſors. The Lieutenant we ſhall 
ſend ſhall have the inſpection of the fabri- 
cation of the coin, that the title of it may 
not be altered. 
IX. The Beys ſhall elect from amongſt 
them a Scheik Elbalad, who, confirmed by 
our Lieutenant, ſhall be their repreſentative, 
and our officers ſhall acknowledge him for 
Chief of the Republic. In the caſe where 
our Lieutenant ſhall render himſelf guilty 
of tyranny, and exceed the limits of his 
power, the Scheik Elbalad ſhall have the 
right of repreſenting the grievances of the 
Republic to our Sublime Porte. If it hap- 
pens that foreign enemies diſturb her peace, 
we promiſe for us and our ſucceſſors to pro- 
tect her with all our might, without claiming 
any indemnity for the expences incurred on 
her account, 
Done and ſigned by our clemency in fa- 
your of the Republic of Egypt, in the year 
887 of the Hegira (1517 of our ara). | 
This treaty, Sir, makes you acquainted 
with the laſt revolution the Egyptian go- 
. become now a mixture of mo- 


narchy 
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narchy and ariſtocracy, has undergone. 
The former is repreſented by the Pacha, the 
ſecond by the Beys, who compoſe eſſentially 
the Republic. The Viceroy, properly 
ſpeaking, is nothing but a phantom, over- 
turned by the ſlighteſt breath. The San- 
giaks, at the head of the provinces and the 
armies, really poſſeſs all the power. The 
people are abandoned to their mercy. This 
treaty does not ſay a word in their favour. 


Is it not the language of a merchant, who 


for five hundred and fixty thouſand aſlani, 
ſells three or four millions of ſlaves, to four 
and twenty ſtrangers? An abſolute power, 
in fact, is veſted in their hands; they are 
without any controul whatever, to exerciſe 


and they ſubmit to this diſgrace without 
vindicating the tacred rights beſtowed on 
them by nature! ! ! It appears as if Selim, 
through the extent of his vaſt empire, ſaw 
no men, but only à vile herd of | Haves, 
whom he could diſpoſe of at his pleaſute. 
The Beys arc perfectly ſenſible of their ſitu- 
K 4 ation, 


every ſpecies of tyranny. Is it thus then 
_ thatdeſpots make a traffic of whole nations? 
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ation, and ahuſe it to the utmoſt exceſs. A 
Pacha retains his place no longer than he 
is ſubſervient to their deſigns. If he dares 
to lift his voice in defence of the intentions 
of his maſter, or of the Egyptians, he be- 
comes a ſtate criminal: the Divan aſſem- 
bles, and he is ſent off. The following is 
the manner in which they receive and diſ- 
miſs theſe lieutenants of the Ottoman Em- 
As ſoon as the new Pacha has landed at 
the port of Alexandria, he informs the 
council of the Republic of his arrival. 
The Scheik Elbalad diſpatches the moſt art- 
ful of the Beys to compliment him. They 
carry preſents to him, and give tokens of 
= moſt profound ſubmiſſion. Whilſt they 
ſurround his perſon, they dexterouſſy found 
his diſpoſition, ſtudy his character, and en- 
deavour to learn from his own mouth, or 
from his officers, what orders he brings 
with him, If they find them contrary to 
their deſires, they expedite a courier to the 
Scheik Elbalad, who aſſembles the Divan, 
and forbids the Pacha to advance. They 
write to the Porte, that the new Viceroy 
comes 
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comes with hoſtile intentions, fit to excite - 
rebellion amongſt his faithful ſubjects, and 
they demand his recal, which never is re- 
think that there is nothing to fear from the 
lieutenant that is ſent them, they invite him 
to repair to Grand Cairo. The deputies 
place him in a ſuperb galley, and eſcort him 
kim ee agreacdly Guffedexin, 20d aniny of 
them filled with muſicians, He advances 
flowly at the head of the little fleet, and no 
boat is permitted to paſs his. Unlucky, 
the travellers who are mounting the Nile, 
for they are obliged to ſwell his retinue! 
When he is arrived at the Hall“ 2), he 
halts. The Scheit Elbalad deputes ſeveral 
Sangiaks to receive him, or he comes him- 
telf. At his landing, the chiefs of the 
republic congratulate him anew, and the 
Janizary Aga preſents him with the keys of 
the caſtle, requeſting him to make it his 
reſidence. He is conducted with pomp into 
the city. I have ſeen the entry of a Pacha, 


(=) A ſmall village a little below Boulak. 


nn 


and can therefore give you a deſcription 
of it. 
— of infantry, preceded 
by their noiſy muſick, filed off in two ranks, 
with colours flying. Then followed the 
cavalry. The horſemen, to the number of 
five or ſix thouſand, advanced in good order. 
Their cloathing was formed of the moſt 
ſplendid ſtuffs. Their flowing robes, their 
enormous whiſkers, and their long lances 
tipped with glittering iron, gave them a 
Mamalukes, mounted on Arabian horſes full 
of fire, and covered with houſings embroi- 
dered with gold and filver. The bridles of 
the horſes of the chiefs were ornamented 
with fine pearls and precious ſtones. The 
ſaddles ſparkled with gold. Theſe different 
retinues, for each Bey had his own, were 
very elegant. The beauty of the young 
men, the richneſs of their drefles, the addreſs 
with which they managed their courſers, 
formed a moiſt agreeable coup d'ocil. The 
Pacha terminated the proceſſion. He 
Advanced ſolemnly, preceded by two hun- 
* dred 
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dred horſemen and a band of muſick. Four 
led horſes, conducted by flaves on foot, 
walked with flow ſteps before him. They 
were covered with long houſings, loaded 
with embroidery in pearls and gold. The 
beauty, and wore on his turban an aigret of 
large diamonds, which reflected in flaſhes 
the rays of the fun. This entry gives me 
an idea of the oriental pomp, and of the 
Afiatic monarchs, when they ſhewed them- 
ſelves in public. The proceſſion com- 
menced at cight in the morning and laſted 
till noon. 

The next day the Pacha aſſembles the 
Divan, and invites the Beys to favour him with 
their company, The convention is held in 
a gallery, with a window with iron bars be- 
fore it, like that of the Grand Signior. His 
Kiala, or lieutenant reads the orders of the 
Porte, the Sangiaks make a profound reve- 
rence, and promiſe to obey them in every 
thing not cgntrary to their privileges. 
When the reading is finiſhed, a colletion is 
ſerved, and at the breaking up of the aſſem- 
bly, the Viceroy makes a prelent of a rich 

fur 
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fur and a horſe magnificently harneſſed to 
the Scherk Elbalad, and of a caftan to each 
of the other Beys. . Such, Sir, is the inſtal- 
lation of the Pacha. 

The poſt he occupies is a ſort of exile. 
He cannot ftir out of his palace without 
the permiſſion of the Scheit Elbalad. He is 
really a ſtate priſoner, who amidſt the ſplen- 
dor that ſurrounds him, cannot but feel the 
weight of his chains. His revenues arifing 
from the cuſtom-houſe at Suez, and from 
Arabic gulph, amount to near three millions 
of livres. The ambition of the Beys too, 
affords him a fruitful ſource of wealth. 
When the knowledge of his fituation, and a 

refined policy have taught him to ſow diſ- 
ſention amongſt the chiefs of the republic, 
and to. form a powerful party, each of them 
ſtrives to avail himſelf of his credit, and he 
receives gold and filver by handfuls. The 
Sangiaks named by the Divan, purchaſe alſo 
from the Pacha the confirmation of their 
dignity. His treaſures are augmented like- 
wiſe by the inheritance of perſons who dic 
without children. It is thus that the re- 
| * 
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preſentative of the Grand Signior is able to 
preſerve his place, and to acquire immenſe 
riches in a very few years ; but he muſt uſe 
the greateſt circumſpection in all his mea- 
ſures. In the delicate poſt he fills, the 
_ flighteſt fault may ruin him. Frequently, 

even unexpected events overſet all the 
ſchemes of his politics. If amongſt the 
Sangiaks, ſome- young deſperado deſtroys, 

by courage and by crimes, the party favour- 
ed by the Pacha; if he attains the dignity of 
and the Viceroy is ignominiouſly diſmiſſed. 
The order for his departure is entruſted to 
an officer cloathed in black, who carries it 
in his boſom, advances into the hall of 
taking one of the corners of the carpet that 
covers the ſopha, ſays to him, in lifting it 
up, Inſel Pacha. Deſcend Pacha: after 
pronouncing theſe words, he departs. The 
Viceroy is obliged inſtantly to decamp, and 
withdraw in four and twenty hours to 
| Boulak, where he waits for his orders from 
Conſtantinople. In general his perſon is in 
ſafety, but if the _ Beys have any com- 
; * 
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plaints againſt him, they make him give an 
account of his adminiſtration, and of the 
preſents he has received, and divide his ſpoils 
: mongſt them. During this interregnum, 
the council of the republic elect a Caimacam 
to fill his place, until the arrival of themew 
Pacha. Theſe are events, Sir, to which I 
Have been a witneſs ſeveral times during 
my ſtay in Egypt. I hope theſe details will 
ferve to make you 2cquainted with the 
government of this couatry. The hiſtory 
of Ali Bey and of ſome of his ſucceſſors, 
whoſe picture I ſhall trace out to you, in 
the following letters, will ſhew you the 
actors on the ſtage, and will furniſh you 
r 
of thoſe principles. : 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


LETTER 
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HISTORY OF ALI BEY. 
Birth-day of Ali Bey. Tranſportation from 
| bis own country, and bis change of religion 
After be bad been fold fo a Bey of Grand 
Cairo. His promotion to different offices in 
the fate. Conduct of the Caravan. De- 
feat of the Arabs, followed by the dignity of 
Bey, which gave him 4 ſeat among the 
members of the Divan. Death of bit pa- 
tron, who was murdered by the oppoſite 
party. Ali obtains the rank of Cheik 
Elbalad, and avenges the blood of bis pro- 
tector. Conſpiracy formed to make bim 
priſoner. He takes refuge in Teruſalem, 
and afterwards at St. Jean d Acre, where 
Cheik Daher receives bim 407th open arms. 
On being recalled into the capital, he found 
it impoſſible to triumph over the hatred of 
hrs enemies, and, to fave his life, vas a fo- 
cond time obliged to take to flight. He wijits 
Arabia, and retires to Jean d Acre, where 
Cheik Daher treated him with every d- 
monjtration of the fincereft friendſbip. He 
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returns to Cairo, ſacrifices his rivals to bis 
reſentment, and governs Egypt with wiſ- 
dom. Treachery of fome Beys, and of the 
Divan at Conflantinople. He puniſbes with 
death the officers who had been ſent to de- 
' mand bis bead, and enters into an alliance 
with the Ruſſrans, to revenge the injuſtice 
of the Ottomans. He repreſſes the wunder- 
ing tribes of Arabs, prutects commerce, and 
reduces to ſiuljectian both Arabia and Sy- 
ria by means of bis Generals. He is betrayed 
by Mahomet Abou Dahab, bis fon-m-law, 
and obliged to ſave himſelf a third time in 
Syria. Ali Bey makes himſelf maſter of a 
number of towns, enters Egypt with the 
principal part of bis forces, intimidates an 
army much ſuperior to bis own, and is con- 
quered by the treachery of bis infantry, 
which went over to Abou Dabab. The 
| death of Ali, of Mahamed, and of Scheik 
Daber, ==> CRY of the 


Ottoman Port. 


To Mr. L. M. 


Grand Cairo. 


AL1 BEV was born in Natolia, in 1728, 
and received at his birth the name of Foujeph, 


3 


Joſeph 
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Joſeph. Danmdſe), his father, a Greek 
Prieſt of one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed fa- 
milies in the country, deſigned him to ſuc- 
ceed to his dignity, and neglected no part of 
his education, but fate had otherwiſe or- 
hurried on by the ardour of his age, was 
hunting with other young men in a neigh+- 
bouring foreſt. Robbers fell upon them, 
and carried them off in ſpite of their cries 
and their reſiſtance. The ſon of Daoud 
being taken to Grand Cairo, was ſold to 
Ibrahim K7a:a {6 }, or Lieutenant of the Ja- 
nizarics, who had him circumciſed, cloathed 
him in the dreſs of the Mamalukes, and 
he has been fince known. He gave him 
maſters of the Turkiſh and Arabic lan- 


the loſs of his parcnts, and his change of 
2 Inſenſibly the kind treatment of 


(a) Darud, that is to ſay, David. 

(5) The Kiaia and Aga of the Janizaries, that is to 
fay, their Lieutenant and their Calonel have the title of 
Beys, and are in general held in great conſideration. 
Vol. II. # his 
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ample of his companions, gave him a reliſh 
for his new ſituation. The vivacity of his 
mind afforded him the means of- diſtinguiſh- 
ing himſclif. In the courſe of a few years 
he vas perfect maſter of the languages that 
were taught him, and even excelled in all 
managed a horſe with mere: addreſs, nor 
threw the javelin. with greater force, nor 
made uſe of the fabre and fire-arms with 
' talents, he raiſed him rapidly to the diffe- 
rent employments of his houſchold. He 
ſoonattained the poſt of Seſifar Age, Sword- 
bearer, and of Keſnader, Treaſurer. The 
———— 2 
graces of his patron, who, ereated him a 
Cachef at the age of two and twenty. 
Become a Governor of towns, he mani- 
feſted his natural equity in the adminiſtra- 
tion of 38 
| acquiſition 


nr 


acquiſition of the Mamalukes, to whom he 
endeavoured to communicate his genius. It 
was here he laid ſecretly the foundation. of 
his future greatneſs. Not only had he 
gained the affection of Ibrahim, but judg- 
ing that the favour of the Pacha might be 
made ſubſervient to his ambitious views, he 
made a point of pleafing him. This Vice- 
roy was called Rabiph; he was a man of 
Cachef an upright and elevated mind, he 
granted him his friendſhip, and declared 
himſelf his protector. He would have raiſed 
him in a ſhort time to the dignity of Bey, 
had not an unforeſeen cataſtrophe unhinged 

is projects ph, endowed with one of 
thoſe happy charatizes, which carry with 
them an irreſiſtible charm, had gained the 
confidence of the Chiefs of the Republic. 
Far from imitating his predeceſſors, who 
had uniformly built their authority on the 
diiſſentions they fomented againſt the San- 
giaks, he was indefatigable in promoting 
peace and union. For the fuſt the 
repreſentative of the Grand Signior and the 
leaders of the Government united tozether, 
| L 2 to 
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to promote the general good. The people 
enjoyed a peaceable adminiſtration, and 
withed for its continuance. The Beys them- 
cal. This was ample food for envy, that 
monſter which is continually an the watch 
for the misfortunes of mankind, and 
breathes its poiſon from one end of the world 
to the other. The Members of the Divan 
at Conſtzntinople repreſented to Sultan 
vailed between his Lieutenant and the Chiefs 
of the Republic, as a conſpiracy formed to 
ian — . 


determined to put the fidelity of Rabipb to 
the teſt. He ſent him a Firman, com- 
manding him to put to death immediately 
as many of che Beys as he could. This 
iniquitous order ſhocked the Pacha; but he 
muſt either obey or loſe his head. He he- 
ſitated for three days. At length he adopt- 
<d the firſt meaſure. Having ſent for the 
moſt 


moſt faithful of his ſlaves, he ſhewed them 
the Firman, and ordered each of them to 
kill a Bey, at the moment of their afſembling 
in the hall of audience. Accordingly when 
they were holding the Divan, theſe Satel- 
lites, who had ſwords concealed under their 
robes, ponyarded the unhappy victims of 
calumny. Four of them lay dead on the 
ſpot ; the reſt, being only wounded, de- 
fended themſelves courageouſly, and made 
their eſcape. Even at this day the marble 
of the hall where they were aſſaſſinated is 
red with thcir blood. I have frequently 
barbarous execution, commanded on a bare 
ſuſpicion, by a deſpotic Government. 
e 
They could not reconcile this atrocious 
action with the paſt conduct of Rabiph. 
The Council was aſſembled; they reſolved 
to puniſh the traitor, and to expiate by his 
death the outrage committed on the Repub- 
lic. But when they wanted to make ſure 
of the criminal, he produced the Firman of 
| L-3 with 
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with baniſhing him on the ſpot. The Pa- 
chalick of Natolia, that of Damaſcus, and 
at length the brilliant ſtation of Grand 


Viſir, became the  recompence of his 
crime. 


This painful event retarded the elevation 
of Ali. He remained ſeveral years a Cachef. 
His patron, Ibrahim, being elected Emir 
Haji, or Prince of the Caravan, which is 
with him to eſcort the pilgrims. In their 
march they were attacked by the Arabs. 
Ali fell upon them at the head of the Ma- 
malukes he commanded, and behaved with 
ſo much valour, that he repulſed the enemy, 
N hl W 2 On 
were determined to avenge their defeat. 
The young Cachef gave them battle. He 


that oppoſed his paſſage, he obtained a fig- 
nal victory. The Arabs appcared no more. 
Lieutenant in full council, and propoſed to 
create him a Sangiak, Ibrahim, the Cir- 
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caffian, an enemy to the former, oppoſed it 
eloquence to prevent a nomination which 
diſpleaſed him. The Emir Haji prevailed. 
Al was nominated by the Divan; Eddia 
Mohamed, the Pacha, confirmed this choice, 
cloathed him with a caftan, and gave him, 
agreeable to cuſtom, the Firman of Bey. 

Become now one of the 24 members of 
the Republic, he never forgot his obligations 
to his patron, and defended his intereſts 
with an admirable conſtancy. In 1758 the 
Emir Haji was murdered by the party of 
Ibrahim, the Circaſian. From this moment 
Al meditated vengeance. For three years 
| he concealed in his heart his reſentment for 
this murder, and employed all the reſources 
of his mind to arrive at the poſt of Scheit 
 Flbolad, the firſt dignity of the Republik. 
In 1763 he attained that dangerous title, the 
ſummit of his ambition. Soon after, he 
revenged the blood of his protector, by ſa- 
crificing Ibrahim, the Circaſſian, with his 
own hand. In committing this deſperate 
action, he followed the impulſe of hatred, 
oor than of prudence ; for it raiſed up 


1. 4 numerous 
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: Sangiaks attached to the party of the Cir- 
caſſian, conſpired againſt him. Expoſed to 
their intrigues, and on the point of being 
murdered, he faved himſelf by flight. Af. 
ter rapidly croſſing the deſarts of the iſthmus 
of Suez, he repaired to Jeruſalem, Having 
gained the gocd graces of the Governor of 
that city, he thought himſelf in ſafety. 
But friendſhip has no facred aſylum amongſt 
the Turks, when oppoſed. to the commands 
of the depot. 
him even in his exile. They wrote to the 


immediatcly ſent to the Governor to ſtrike 
eff his head. Fortunately, Rabiph, his old 
friend, now one of the members of the 
Divan, gave him timely warning, and ad- 
. nd. Ali therefore 
and took refuge with Scheik Daber, 4 
2 This reſpectable old 

man, who for fifty years had defended his 


ta) Meſlengers of the Grand Signior who, — 
with 2 2 ſent to take off the : 
heads of the diſ- 


His enemies were afraid of 


Porte to demand his death, and orders were 


little 
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little principality againſt the whole forces 
of the Ottoman empire, received with open 
arms the unfortunate Scheik Elbalad, and 
the ſafety of meakied, ee 
never violated by the Arabs. He was not 
long 3 of his gueſt, 
reſſcs, and called him his fon. He exhorted 
him to ſupport adverſity with courage, flat- 
made him taſte of pleafuces in the boſom 
even of his diſgrace. Al Bey might have 
paſſed his days happily with Scheit Daher, 
but ambition, that preyed upon him, would 
not ſyffer him to remain inaQtive. He car- 
ried on a ſeerct correſpondence with ſome of 
the Sangiaks attached to his intereſt. He 
| inflamed their zeal by the temptation of 
better governments. The Prince of Acre 
on his part, wrote to his friends at Grand 
Cairo, and urged them to haſten the recal 
ing on, Rabzpb, now Grand Viſir, openly 
eſpouſed the intereſt of his old friend, and 
employed all his credit to obtain his re- 

eſtabliſhment. 
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eſtabliſhment. Theſe different means ſuc- 


vited him to return to Grand Cairo, and to 
teſume his dignity. He ſet off immediately. 
and was received with the acclamations of 
* 
he Schreik Elbalod "—_ was never- 
theleſs perfectly acquainted with the precari- 
ouſneſs of his fituation. He could never 
reckon upon a tranquil adminiſtration. Ha- 
all fides the ſtorm was gathering around 
him. All thoſe whom the murder of 
Ibrahim, the Circaſſian, had offeaded, were 
conſtantly ſpreading ſnares for him. All 
| his penetration was neceſſary to avoid them. 
They waited only for a favourable occaſion 
to let their reſentment break out. The 
death of Rabipb, which happened in 1763, 
furniſhed them this opportunity. They 
threw off the maſk, and declared open war 
againſt him. On the point of periſhing, he 
e:2aped into Arabia Felix, viſiting the 
coaſts of the Red Sea, and once more took 
refuge with the Scheit of Aber, who re- 
ceived him with the ſame tenderneſs. This 
; 4 wiſe 


ceeded to the wiſhes of Ali. The Beys in- 


_ tiny, the Sangiaks of the party of Ibrahim, 
| the Circaflian, truſting in the total deſtruc- 
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wiſc old man, taught by the experience of 


verſe of fortune. He was calculated ts fas: 


niſhi conſolation to the wretched. Hecharm- 
ed by the wiſdom of his converſation the 
liſtleſſneſs of his gueſt ; he revived his cou- 
rage by the hope of a happier hereafter, and 


tion of their enemy, abandoned themſelves 
to all forts of vexations, and perſecuted 
thoſe who were devoted to the intereſts of 


 ————_— few ambitious-men, and 


Elbolad, and promiſed to coppare dis wick = 


all their power. He ſet off immediately, . 


with the embraces of the Scheit Daber, 
who proffered the fincereſt wiſhes for his 


proſperity. _ 
On his return to Grand Cairo in 1766, 


Al: held a council with his partizans. He 
repreſented to them, that moderation had 


only 
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only excited to revenge the friends of 
Ibrahim; that nothing but flight would 
have ſaved him from their plots; and that 
gu eee worthy theſe turbulent 
ſembly — this reſolution, and the 
next day they took off the heads of four of 
quillity of Al. He faw himſelf at the head 
of the government, and in the ſpace of fix 
years he raiſed ſixteen of his Mamalukes to 
the dignity of Beys, and one of them to that 
of Janizary Aga. The principals were 
Mabamed Abou Dahab, Iſmael, Mourad, 
Heſfſan, Tentacui, and Ibrahim. The firſt 
was his countryman. He purchaſed him in 
1758, and had a . affection for 


' him. 


Supreme chief of the republic, he adopted 
every meaſure to render her power durable. 
Not content with increaſing his Mamalukes 
to the number of fix thouſand, he took into 
ym TILT {c). He made his 


(a) Mograbi beide weſtern prople. Tae Egyptians 
| beffow this name on the inhabitants of the coaſt of Bar- 


_— 


troops 
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troops obſerve the moſt rigid diſcipline, and 
by continually exerciſing them in the hand- 
ling of arms, formed excellent ſoldiers. He 
attached to himſelf the young men who 
his houſehold, by the paternal 
attention he paid to their education, ant 
above all by beſtowing favours and rewards 
on thoſe who were the moſt worthy. His 
party became ſo powerful, that ſuch of his 
colleagues as were not his friends, dreaded 
his power, and did not "Gare 20 Unwart Bis 
on a ſolid baſis he turned his attention to 
the welfare of the people. The Arabs, diſ- 
of Egypt, committed ravages not to be 
fupprefſed by a fluctuating government. 
He declared war, and ſent againſt them 
bodies of cavalry which beat them every 
where, and drove them back into the depth 
of their ſolitudes. Egypt began to reſpire, 
and agriculture encouraged, flouriſhed once 
more in that rich country. Having ren- 
dered the chiefs of each village reſponſible 
for the crimes of the inhabitants, he puniſh- 
ed them until the authors of the offence 


were 
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were delivered into the hands of juſtice. In 
after the public fafety; and for the firſt time, 
| Gnee the commencement of the Turkiſh em- 
pire, the traveller and the merchant could paſs 
through the whole extent of the kingdom, 
without the apprehenſion of an infult. Ac- 
quainted with the exceſſes of mercenary 
ſoldiers, both in the capital and in the 
proyinces, he ordered the perſons injured to 
addreſs their complaints immediately to 
hitn, and he never failed to do them juſtice. 
Amongſt the numerous anecdotes that are 
cited of his impartial equity, I ſhall relate 
only one. A Sangiak meeting with a Vene- 
tian merchant, near to old Cairo, made him 
diſmount, and tor: from him his ſoaw!. 
A being informed of it, ſent for the offen- 
der, (though a Sangiat) reprimanded him 
ſeverely in the preſence of the foreigner, 
forced him to make a public apology, and 
integrity, which he obſerved in every part of 
his adminiſtration, rendered the Egyptians 
happy. They thought ti ey ſaw the revival 
of the golden age. Even at this day, they 
2 _ 


on EGYPT ws 


2 and to fing 

r 
4&5 By i puechatel =: de Gave, 
= been carried off from the Red 
Jocks flowing to the ground, a noble'ſtature, 
a complexion of the moſt dazzling fairnels, 


with which nature had adorned the young 
Maria. She had a ſoul far ſuperior to her 
beauty. Never could the misfortune of her 
deſtiny prevail on her to comply with the 
defires of her maſter. He ſpoke of his 
power, but the ſhewed him that ſhe was 
free even in her chains. He tried to dazzle 
ber with the ſplendor that ſurrounded him. 
She appeared inſenſible to the allurements 
of grandeur. Charmed with the loftineſs 
of her character, a ſentiment was deeply 
impreſſed in his own mind; he addraſſed her 
with the ardour of a lover, and offered her 
his hand, on condition of her renouncing 
chriſtianity. Maria, though ſhe felt an 
inclination for a man who had treated her 
with 


rr 


with all che reſpect duc to her fex, had the 


courage to refuſe. At length, he permit ed 
provided ſhe gave no exterior marks of it, 
and he obtained her conſent. He loved 
her tenderly, . 
no other wiſe. 


Ab dd not forget the authors of his being 


Kbaſne, ſent annually to Conſtantinople, 
charging him to paſs into Natolia, and to 
On hearing of their arrival at Boulak, he went 
to meet them, followed by a numerous re- 
tinue. As ſoon as he perceived the aged 
Daoud, he diſmounted from his horſe, flew 
to meet him, and throwing himſelf on his 
knees, kiſſed his feet, calling him his father. 
The old man ſhed tears of joy, and this was 


his fiſter, and a nephew he preſented him. 
After this tender acknowledgment, he con- 
ducted them to his palace which looked 


. UPON 


| Having attained the eee | 


On his reconciliation with the Porte, he 
entruſted to Tentanm the eſcort of the 


the happieſt day of his life. He embraced = 


| 
| 
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conducted to the hall of the Divan. The 
Beys, the Pacha himſelf, complimented him, 
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upon the ſquare of the Efbekid{f). The 


Mamalukes cagerly preſſed forward to waſh 


the feet of the father of their maſter, and 
after cloathing him in a magnificent dreſs, 
he was introduced into the Haram, where 
the wife of Ali loaded him with careſſes. 

Daoud, mounted on a ſuperb horſe, was 


and made him preſents. After ſeven months 
ſtay in Egypt, he was deſirous of returning 
into his own country, and Ali ſent him 
back to his native place laden with riches. 
You ſee, Sir, that events fimilar to the 


hiſtory of Joſeph frequently occur in 


Egypt (g). 

The Scheik Elbalad, wiſhing to give a 
freſh proof of his friendſhip to Mahomed 
Avou-Dabeb, and to attach him by an in- 


 (F) The name of the largeſt ſquare of Cairo. The 
Beys in general have their palaces here. 
(ze) Jacob being arrived in Egypt, Joſeph mounted on 
his Chariot, and went to meet his father. On perceiving 
hn fs unmediately deſcended, and « {11 on his neck and 


wept.” Geneſis, chap. 46. This new Joſeph ſhewed no 
wy tenderneſs for his relations. 


Vor. II. _ diffoluble 
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diſtoluble tie, beſtowed his ſiſter in marriage 


on him. For three days their nuptials were 
celebrated by illuminations, by horſe races, 
and brilliant entertainments. But this was 
only accumulating favours on a traitor, who 
was meditating in filence the ruin of his 


benefactor. Connected ſecretly with the 
remains of Ibrahim's family, he aſpired 


I., n 
chirſt of gold {þ) had corrupted his 
heart. Every method by which he might 


| ly attain the dignity of Scheit 
1 The 


Sangiaks wich whom he had an under- 
ſtanding, being no ſtrangers to his avarice, 
gave him conſiderable ſums to engage him 
to put Ali out of the way. Knowing how 


difficult his own vigilance, and the love of 


thoſe about him, rendered the execution of 
this plot, and fearing for his life, he deferred 
it to a more favourable moment, and 


the gold.” ue wo encore the confidence 


834 


1 — Dabet, Father of gd, on ac- 
count of his avarice. 


n * 
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feſſion ſucceeded beyond his expectation. 
The tenderneſs of Ali for a brother-in-law, 
to whom he thought himſelf indebted for 


He attempted the fidelity of Tentaou, and 
offered him 300,000 livres to murder his 
patron, whilſt he played at cheſs with him. 
This brave chief flew immediately to ac- 
quaint Ali with the propoſal. The Scheik 
Elbalad, too much prejudiced in favour of 
Mahomed, only laughed at it. The traitor 
defeated in this, tried another method. He 
endeavoured to force his wife to poiſon a 


brother ſhe loved, by preſenting him a diſh 


of coffee. She rejected the propofition with 
horror, and ſent a faithful ſlave to conjure 
Ali to be upon his guard, and to fear every 
thing from Abou Dahab, as his moſt dan- 
gerous enemy. So many warnings ought 
to have opened his eyes, but his tenderneſs 
for him was exceſſive. He could not be- 


eve in crimes his own heart revolted at, 


1 


M2 In 
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In 1768, the Ruffians declared war againſt 
the Porte, and their fleets penetrated into the 
Mediterranean. The Scheik Elbalad, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, levied twelve thouſand 
men to ſend to the aſſiſtance of the Grand 
Signior. His enemies availed themſelves of 
to the Divan of Conſtantinople, that the 
troops he was collecting were deſtined to 
ſerve in the Ruſſian armies, with which 
court he had formed a treaty of alliance. 
The letter was ſigned by ſeveral Beys. The 
calumny was credited without further ex- 
patched a Capigi Bachi, with four Satellites, 
to take off his head. Fortunately for Ali, 
he had a truſty agent in the council. He 
ſent off without loſs of time, two couriers, 
him with this treachery. They arrived be- 
fore the Grand Signior's meſſengers. The 
He ſent to Tentaou, in whom he placed 
the myſtery, commanded him to diſguiſe 
himſelf like an Arab, and to go with twelve 
Mamalukes, 
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Mamalukes, twenty miles diſtant from 
Cairo, and wait for the Grand Signior's 
emiſſaries. You will take from them, add- 
ed he, their diſpatches, and you will put 
them to death. 5 
Tentaou acquitted himſelf perfectly well 
time in the ſtation aſſigned him, the Capigi 
Bachi and his Satellites made their appear- 
ance. He laid hold of their perſons, wreſted 
from them the fatal order, flew them all, 
and buried them in the ſand. Poſſeſſed of 
the Firman the Scheit Elbalad aſſembled the 
chiefs of the republic, and after communi- 
cating it, he addreſſed them: How long 
« ſhall we ſubmit to be the victims of the 
«« deſpotiſm of the Ottoman Porte? What 
confidence can we have in treaties with 
« her? A few years ſince, the made a part 
aof the chiefs of this republic periſh, con- 
< trary to all juſtice. Several amongſt you 
< witneſſed that bloody execution, and ſtill 
bear the marks of it. Behold the blood 
of four of your colleagues, with which 


* this marble we are this moment tread- 


© ang on is ſtill red. To-day my death is 
= 2: ordered. 
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&* ordered. To-morrow will be demanded 
the head of him who ſhall fill my place. 
«© This is the moment to ſhake off the yoke 
of a deſpot, who, violating our privileges 
« and our laws, ſeems to diſpoſe of our 
lives as he thinks proper. Let us join 
< our arms to thoſe of Ruſſia. Let us free 
this republic from the domination of a 
< barbarous - maſter. Aid me with your 
efforts, and I will anſwer for the liberty 
« of Egypt.” This diſcourſe produced all 
the effect that Ali had à right to expect 
from it. The ſixteen Beys of his party ex- 
claimed with one voice, that war muſt be 
declared againſt the Grand Signior. Such 
| as were of a contrary opinion, unable to 

oppoſe the project prom iſed to ſecond it 
with all their power. The Pacha received 
an- order to quit Egypt in four and twenty 


bours. The Scheik Elbalad communicated 


this reſolution to the Prince of Acre, pro- 
miſing to join his troops with thoſe of 
Egypt, in order to conquer Syria. 

As ſoon as the Divan of Conſtantinople 
heard of the rebellion of the Beys, and of 
2 that menaced Syria, they com- 


nr 
manded the Pacha of Damaſcus to attack 
Scbeik Daher · before this junction took 
place. This Viceroy marched immediately 
at the head of twenty thouſand men, haſtily 
collected, to ſurprize St. John of Acre. 
war againſt the Turks, was not at all alarm- 
ed at their approach. He mounts on horſe- 
back, calls together his ſeven ſons, who all 
commanded fortified caſtles, and putting 
himſelf at the head of nine thouſand horſe- 
men, marches ſtrait towards the enemy. 


Whilſt one of his ſons harraſſed them with 


a body of light cavalry, Scbeit Daher went 
and took poſt near Lake Tyberias. He was 
informed'of all their motions. When he 
knew for certain that the Turks were near 
at hand, he ſeparated his troops into three 
diviſions. He ordered the two firſt to con- 
ceal themſelves in the mountains until he 
gave the fignal. As for himſelf, abandon- 
ing his camp full of proviſions, he retreated 
to ſome diſtance. At the beginning of the 
night, the Pacha, thinking to ſurprize the 
Arabs, advanced in filence, under favour of 
the darkneſs. He reaches the camp, and 
M 4 the 
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the few troops left in it fled precipitately 
after a ſlight ſkirmiſh. Their flight he at- 
tributed to fear, and his ſoldiers, heated by 
2 forced march, looked upon the abundant 
proviſions they found there as a conqueſt, 
and drank greedily of the wine. At the 
| break of day Scheik Daher gave the ap- 
pointed fignal, and the three corps of ca- 
valry poured together into the camp, ſabre 
in hand. Finding nothing but drunken 
men, they had no trouble but to ſlay them. 
They killed eight thouſand of them, made 
2 great number of priſoners, and took all 
the tents, arms, and bagzage of the Pacha, 
who eſcaped during the tumult, and hid 
himſelf within the walls of Damaſcus. 
The Scheik diſpatched a courier to Grand 
Cairo with the news of his victory, and re- 
turned into his principality. 

Ali, ſeeing his ally in ſafety, turned his 
arms to another quarter. He had formerly, 
as we have ſeen, ſurveyed the Jemen, and the 


caſtcrn coaſt of the Red Sea. Judging what 
advantages he might derive from the com- 
merce and productions of thoſe countries, 
if he could ſubje@ them to his governmcur, 

he 


— 


f 


Whilſt they were on their march to the con- 
queſt of Arabia, che Scheik Elbalad remained 


o N 


he levied two armies, the one of twenty-ſix 
thouſand cavalry, the other of nine. The 
command of the former he gave to his bro- 
ther-in-law, and that of the ſecond to 
Iſmael Bey. Abou Dahab was to attack 
Arabia Felix, and the interior provinces; 
Iſmael the maritime towns, and the ſea- 

ports. He gave the Generals the plans 
they were to follow, and equipped a fleet to 
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coaſt along the Red Sea, and ſupply them 


with proviſions. He had calculated, like 


an able warrior, the obſtacles they had to 
ſurmount, and ſucceſs depended on their 


fidelity in carrying his orders into execution. 
The Egyptian Cohorts left Egypt in 1770. 


in the capital, where he gave up his whole 
attention to the internal police of the king- 
dom, and to the happineſs of the people. 
The cuſtom-houſes of Egypt had long 
been in the hands of Jews, who committed 
horrid depredations, and harraſſed foreigners 


with impunity. He removed them, and 


entruſted their adininiſtration to Chriſtians 
of Syria, with a particular recommendation 
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rals to leave officers in the ſea-ports they 
might take, to receive the veſſels from In- 


firſt hour of her exiſtence. 


to favour the European merchants. He was 
ſenſible how flouriſhing Egypt might be- 
come by commerce. His project was to 
open it to all the nations of the world, and 
to render it the emporium of the merchan- 
dize of Europe, India, and Africa. To 


effect this, it was only neceſſary to provide 


for the ſecurity of the caravans, and to put 


the merchants under the protection of the 
laws; which he did, by checking on every 
fide the vagabond Arabs, and by eſtabliſh- 
ing at Grand Cairo, Selim, Aga, and Soli- 


man, Kiaia of the Janizaries to protect the 


dia, and to defend them againſt the natives 
of the country. He was not long in reap- 
ing the fruits of his wiſe adminiſtration. 
He had the happineſs to ſee the Egyptians 


public ſafety eſtabliſhed, agriculture en- 


couraged, and the Republic raiſed to a pitch 


of ſplendor ſhe never had attained from the 


merchants, and to ſee juſtice done them. 


relieved, ſtrangers favourably received, the 


Whilſt 


. . — ˙ ̃•»́ 2 


| were traverſing the deſart, veſſels equipped 


Himſelf, like an able politician, of the pre- 


wrote to Count Alexis Orlow, then at Leg- 
horn, to form a treaty of alliance with the 
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Whilſt he was thus gloriouſly employed, 


his Generals triumphed in Arabia. Abou 


Dahab conquered the Jemen in one cam- 


who, to pay his court to Ali, gratified him 
with the pompous title of Sultan of Egypt 


himſelf maſter of all the towns bordering 


They returned to Cairo covered with lau- 


Syria. In 1771 he ſent Mahamed Abou 


Dahab to attempt that conqueſt, at the head 
of forty thouſand men. Whilſt theſe troops 


at Damietta, tranſported to St. John of Acre 
the neceſſary ſupplics for them. Availing 


ſent circumſtances, the Scheik Elbalad 


Empreſs of Ruſſia. He offered the Admi- 
ral 


. rr 

ral on his part, money, proviſions, and ſol- 
diers; requiring only a few engineers, and 
engaged to unite his forces with thoſe of the 
Ruſſians to overthrow the Ottoman throne. 
The Count thanked Ali, encouraged him in 


miſes, which were never realized, and aſſured 
him that he ſhould loſe no time in laying 

He had deputed the year before a Vene- 
tian merchant called Roietti, to propoſe an 
alliance with the Republic of Venice, and 
to encourage her to retake from the Turks 
thoſe iſlands and delightful provinces ſhe 
had formerly poſſeſſed in the Mediterranean. 
He promiſed to aid her with all the forces of 


this hardy enterprize. 

During theſe negotiations, Abou Dal ab, 
aſſiſted by the counſels and the ſuccours 
of the Prince of Acre, took all the towns 


of Syria from the Ottomans, and drove them 
before him like a flock of ſheep. Arriving, 
on the gth of March, near the walls of Gaza, 
- which was provided with a ſtrong garriſon, 
5 | he 


Egypt, and to re-eſtabliſh there her an- 
cient commerce; but the Republic declined 
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he carried it by ſtorm in three days. Rama 
coſt him more time and trouble. The be- 
fieged defended themſelves with ſuch intre- 
pidity, that he could not become maſter of 
it by force. He formed a blockade, and, 
after a month's reſiſtance, it capitulated. 
The Governor had made his eſcape, dreading 
the fate that awaited him. The Turks 
durſt not appear in the field, and defended 
themſelves only under ſhelter of their walls. 
After theſe two conqueſts the victor laid 
ſiege to Naplous, formerly Neapolis. The 
obſtinate reſiſtance of the beſieged, joined 
to the inexperience of the Egyptians in the 
uſe of artillery, protracted the ſiege. Va- 
rious encounters took place round the walls, 
but without any deciſive ſucceſs. Abou 
Dabab, deſparing of carrying the place by 
ſtorm, contracted his lines of circumvalla- 
tion, and carried it by famine. He then 
turned his arms againſt Jeruſalem, called by 
the Mahometans, as well as the Chriſtians, 
the Holy City, and which they held in great 

veneration, pretending that Mahomet was 
| miraculouſly tranſported thither, where he 


Ne 
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prayed in the company of the Prophets Fi). 
Having ſummoned it to ſurrender, the Go- 
vernor and the High-Prieſt ſent a deputation 
to him with preſents. They conjured him 
to avert the ſtorm from the walls of Jeru- 
ſalem, to reſpe& the place where the Pro- 
phet had offered up his prayers, aſſuring him 
that if he ſucceeded in reducing Damaſcus, 
they would ſubmit to follow the fate of the 
capital, and open their gates to him. The 
Egyptian General acquieſced in their requeſt, 
and led his troops to Jaffa, the ancient 
Joppa. It is built on a rock that projects 
into the ſea. Its fortifications and advan- 


bloody. For two months, Abou Dahab 


| battered the walls with all his artillery ; but 
as it neither was conſiderable, nor directed 
by ſkilful engineers, he could not make any 
breach in them. The Egyptians made many 
aſſaults, and the intrepid Mamalukes mount- 


(i) & Praiſe to God! who has tranſported, during the 
ce night, his ſervant of the Temple of Mecca to the Tem- 
< ple of Jeruſalem, the encloſure of which we have 
< blefſed in order to leave the marks of our power.” 


Coran, Ghap. 17. 
3 4 ed 
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ed to the top of the ramparts, but they were 
repulſed with loſs. A part of the beſieged, 
however, had periſhed. Such as remained, 
fearing to be put to the ſword, ſhould the 
place be carried by ſtorm, at length capitu- 
lated. The General, after leaving a ſtrong 
garriſon, repaired to St. John of Acre at 
the beginning of September. The Arab 
Prince received him with joy, congratulated 
him on his ſucceſs, PIES UH 
proviſions and ammunition. 

Mahomed, after giving his troops a fort- 
night's repoſe, marched to attack Seide, the 
ancient Sidon, near which flouriſhed in for- 
mer days the city of Tyre, ſo celebrated for 
her commerce, her arts, and her navy. The 
peninſula on which it ſtands preſents nothing 
but ruins. Seide ſurrendered on the firſt 
ſummons. Maſter of the moſt important 
towns in Syria, Aan Dabab proceeded to 
the capital. Damaſcus, ſituated in a rich 
plain, is ſurrounded by rivulets, and gar- 
granate, and a multitude of other fruit 
trees, bearing the moſt delicious fruits. Ex- 
quiſite ſweetmeats are made of them, which 

| ſerve 
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ſerve in the Sorbet, or Sherbet, and which 
are fold throughout the eaſt. Nothing can 

be more be.utiful, gayer, or more freſh than 
the environs of this city. Nothing is to 
be ſeen on every fide but groves, rivulets, 
and charming pavillions, where Turkiſh ef. 
feminacy is lulled aſleep on cuſhions of vel. 
vet and of fattin. The Arabs call it Ech- 

chams, the City of the Sun. The water is 
of an admirable quality for the tempering 
of ſteel; and the arms, the poniards, the 
fabres, fabricated here, are renowned 
throuzhout the world. The Pacha was 
ſhut up there with a .namerous garriſon. 
For two months he defended it with cou- 
rage. At the end of November, ſeeing the 
walls overthrown, the advanced works de- 
ſtroyed, and the enemy ready to mount to the 
aſſault, he fled during the night, and the 
city ſurrendered. The garriſon had retired 
into the citadel. It was neceſſary to form a 
ſecond ſiege, and it coſt the Egyptians many 
efforts to get poſſeſſion of it. 


Ihe Turks had now no conſiderable place 


remaining but Aleppo. The capture of that 
city would have ſecured to the Republic of 
Egypt 
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retard his defigns. He had long meditated 
the ruin of Ali, his patron, his brother in 
law, his friend. The deſire of gaining the 
ſoldiery, by making them the companies 
of his victories, had alone induced him to 
take arnis, and influenced all his meaſures. 
The intereſt of Egypt, which the union 


with Syria would have rendered independent 
of the Porte, had no part in his projects. 
No fodner was he ſure of his officers 
an cath E fidelity, he heil the flandard 
of rebellion. He withdrew all his garti- 
ſons from the conquered places, and ren- 
dering abortive the fruit of ſo much blood 
{pilt; and of a whole year of conqueſts, he 
re-entered Egypt. On his departure the 
Turks retook, without a ſtruggle, the cities 
tie had taken from them, raifed their walls, 
and added new fortifications. - Abou Daheb, 


E 


thus elated with ſucceſs, did not date at 


firſt to attack the capital, where his rival 
was too powerful. He kept along thie weſ- 
tern coaſt of the Red Sea, croſſed the de- 
Ver. II. N ſart, 
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fart, and marched into ave Mes It 
was then he made an open diſplay” of his 
criminal intentions. He took Girge,. and 
other important towns. By force, or by ad- 
dreſs, he gained the Beys who commanded 
n. 
followed this emotions of his heart, ra- 
ther than the dictates of prudence, by 
placing in the hand of a traitor a command 
with which he ſhould never have entruſted 
_ De Having 
collected twenty thouſand men, he put at 
N NN 
and * he thought be could ſafely 
Gaze. Ali ordered his General to take. oſt 
near to Old Cairo, and prevent the enemy 
from paſling the river. Nothing was more 
eaſy ; but the perfidious J/maz!, baſely be- 
traying the intereſts of his patron, formed 
paſſed over to his camp. The junction of 
the two armies was a thunderſtroke for the 
generous Ali. In the firſt emotions of de- 
C8 — Ipair, 
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ſpair, he determined to ſhut himſelf up in 
the caſtle of Grand Cairo with his few brave 

adherents, and to bury himſelf under its 
ruins. The ſons of Schakt Daher, who 
loved him, repreſented to him the folly of 
_ to eſcape with them to St. John of Acre. 
He felt the wiſdom of their counſel, and 
followed it. He wrote inſtantly to Count 
Orlew, requeſting him to ſend ſome war- 
like ſtores, and ſome officers to him into 
Syria. He entruſted theſe diſpatches to the 
Armenian Jacob, who had already acquit- 
ted himſelf of a fimilar commiſſion, col- 
twenty camels. He ſent to demand from 
Mallem Rei, whom he had made Intendant 
of the revenues of Egypt, all the money he 
had collected; but the knave had hid him- 
ſelf, and it was impoſſible to find him. In 
the middle of the night, Al Bey, accom- 
panied by the ſons of Scheik Daher, by 
Tentaoui, e 
and Solunan, Kiaia of the Janizaries, all 
N 2 — 
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Beys of his creation, and about 7000 troops, 
the deſarts. He carried with him twenty- 
four millions of livres (about one million 
ſterling) in gold and filver. After five days 
forced march, he arrived on the 16th of 
April, 1772, at the gates of Gaza, and his 
troops began to breathe. The treaſon of 
two men, on whoſe friendſhip he had the 
ſtricteſt claims, rent his heart with ſorrow. 
He ſhuddered at the very name of Al 
Dahab, and his blood boiled in his veins. 
This agitation, added to the fatigue of ſo 
difficult a route, brought on a ſerious ma- 
lady. A prey to the moſt gloomy melan- 
choly, he looked for death with a fort of 
conſolation. Liberty procured to Egypt. 
Arabia ſubmitted to his ſway, juſtice eſta- 
bliſhed in the cities. —_— 
all choſe advantages, which it was the 
wiſh of his heart ftill further to procure 
them, he ſaw for ever vaniſhed, and this 
bitter reflection filled the meaſure of his 
misfortunes. Whilſt he was cruclly ſuffer- 
ing urder theſe poignant care, th Scheik 
4 Daber, 
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Daber, that reſpectable old man, his faith- 
ful friend, his protector in adverſity, came 
to viſit him in his tent. After mingling his 
tears with thoſe of Ali, he called him his 
and tenderneſs, to communicate ſome com- 
fort to his ſorrows. He repreſented to him 
Ruſſian ſquadron was at hand, and that, 
with this ſuccour, he might ſtill regain the 
tated by treaſon. How powerful are the 
tender coſolations of friendſhip on ſenſible 
hearts! It is a ſalutary balm that penetrates 
all our ſenſes, and heals, as if by enchant- 
ment, the wounds both of the ſoul and of 
the body, Ali experienced its effects, and 
hope once more appeared to renew the lamp 
of life. The Arab Prince had brought with 
him a phyſician, whom he left with his 
lick friend, and he recovered his health in 

a few weeks. | 
A detachment of the. Redien Grandin 
appearing before Acre, Ali took the ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to write to 
Count Orlow, He made the ſame requeſt as 
„ betore, 
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before, defiring him to ſend him ſome can- 
non and engincers, and a corps of three 
immediately after his reinſtatement, all the 
forces of 'Egypt ſhould be at his diſpoſal. 
Beſides this, he addreſſed a letter to the 
Carina, in which he ſollicited her alliance, 
and propoſed to her a commercial treaty with 
Egypt. Zulficar Bey, the bearer of theſe diſ- 
patches, was commiſſioned to preſent to the 
capariſoned. I is certain that if Ruſſia bad 
only ſent this feeble fuccour to the Schkix 
ELBALAD, be would have triumphed over his 
Egypt. Nor can it be doubted from his 
character, andevery concurrent circumſtance, 
that he would have delivered into the hands 
of the Ruſſians the commerce of the eaſtern 
world, and have granted them ports in the 
Red Sea and the Mediterrancan. This al- 
affairs in the caſt. The Ruſſian ſhips ſet 
fail for Paros the 18th of May, 1772, and 
conducted the Ambaſſador of Ali. 

The precipitate retreat of Abou Dakab 


had 
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had given the Turks time to regain their 
deavoured to expel them a ſecond time. 
Having formed a corps of fix thouſand 
men, he gave the command of it to the 
brave Tentaour, and ordered him to attack 
the ſon, the other the ſon-in-law of the 
Prince of Acre, joined the Egyptian Chief, 
and marched in concert with him. In their 
route they fell in with the celebrated Haſſan 
Pacha, who was expeCting them, in an ad- 
vantageous poſt, at the head of thirteen 
thouſand men. Notwithſtanding their in- 
feriority, they did not hefitate to give him 
battle. Their cavalry was excellent. They 
ruſhed in a body on the Turks, broke 
through their ranks, cut a great number 
of them in pieces, and put the reſt to 
flight. The fugitives conveyed the alarm 
to Seide, which inſtantly opened her gates 
to the conquerors. Tentaoui leaving a 
garriſon in the town, under the orders of 
Haſſan Bey, returned to the camp, - where 
he received the compliments of Ali, and of 
the Prince of Acre. 

"4s On 
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On the 13th of Auguſt in the ſame year, 
Ali marched againſt Jaffa, accompanied by 
prince equipped two veſſels to carry ammu- 
nition and proviſions to the aſſaĩlants. As 
ſoon as the troops were aſſembled before the 
place, the general ſummoned the comman- 
dant to ſurrender, and on his refuſal laid 
fiege to it, He battered the walls for forty 
days, but his artillery was too weak to form 
any conſiderable breach. Nevertheleſs he 
gave the ſignal for the aſſault, and his fol- 
 diers went to it with intrepidity. The diffi- 
of the beſicged, compelled him to retreat. 
Deſpairing of being able to carry it by force, 
he formed a blockade and determined to 
take it by famine. Duting the blockade, 
he ſent Tentqow with a detachment of 
cavalry to ſuprize Gaza, This brave cap- 

tain ſet off like lightning, carried the place 
on the firſt anſet, and after leaving a garri- 
ſon, returned to the camp covered with 
laurels. The inhabitants of Jaffa receiving 
| fuccours by fea, defended themſelves with 


reſolution. They were in want of nothing 
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but wood. The adjacent country is de- 
lightful; it is interſected with gardens deli- 
They are ſupplicd by copious ſprings, which 
gliding from the ſoot of the mountain ſerves 
to water them, and preſerve their perpetual 
verdure. Theſe beautiful trees are at one 
ſeaſon of the year loaded both with flowers 
and fruit. Ali had ſpared them. Percciv- 
ing however that the beſieged came and cut 
them down, and carried them off under 
favour of the night, he made them all ſuffer 


1 | 


from their miſſion on board of an Engliſh 
veſſel commanded by Captain Brown. Count 
Orbe ſent him two Ruſſian officers with 
diſpatches, in which he aſſured him of his 
friendſhip, and promiſed him powerful ſuc- 
rt of the rf with clove brake field 
pieces, four pounders, 500 balls, and ſever 
barrels of powder. This was all the aſſiſt- 


ance 
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ance he derived — — 
The fiege fill continued. Clingmoff, a 
Ruffian captain, raiſed a new battery of three 
cannon, twelve pounders, with which he 
did great damage to the town. He had 
already beat, down a part of the wall, when 
defirous of obſerving the effect of the artil- 
lery, and looking through an embraſure, he 
was killed by a muſket ſhot. A ſhort time 
before, this brave officer embarked with one. 
— Turkiſh ſhips at anchor in the harbour. 
Being diſcovered, before he could put his 
defign in execution, the fire from the ram- - 
1 him to —ͤ com 
_ retreat. 

. Coptain Brow made 20 addition of fix 
_ cannon to thoie which were already playing 
length formed practicable breaches. Ali 
to the aſſault. In ſpight of their ardour, 
they were obliged to give way to the valour 
of a numerous garriſon, who were continu- 
ally receiving freſh reinforcements by ſea. 
3 Several 


R 


mm 
houſes; „ 
coaſt, if the weſterly winds ſhould blow 
with violence, they quitted this dangerous 
road. Theſe multiplicd attacks had reduced 
the beſieged to great extremity. They ſaw 
nothing around them but heaps of ruins. 
The governor, terrified, eſcaped during the 
night, and eluding the vigilance of the 
enemy, gained Naplous where his brother 
The next day, the thirty-arſt 
of January, 1773, Ali entered the town. 
a great number of Mamalukes. He deli- 
vered the place to the Prince of Acre who 
„ 
viſions. 


Whilſt he lay encamped 1 Jake, 
Mallem Reiſt, the Intendant of the Cuſtom- 
houſe of Egypt, came and found him in his 
tent, in the diſguiſe of a Derviſe. His ſun- 
burnt viſage, his meagre appearance, his 
dirty and torn garments, rendered him diffi- 
cult to be known. He pleaded in his ex- 
cuſe, 


* 
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cuſe, that as ſoon as he learnt the elevation 

of Abou Dahab, dreading the avarice of that 
traitor, he had buried his riches, and eſcaped 
into the deſarts, where for above a year he 
had led a miſcrable life. Ali ſeeing him 
forgot his perfidy, and ſupplied him with 
cloaths and money. At the fame period, 
the camp witneſſed another example of the 
Abdelle, who by Ali's orders had been 
elevated to the principality of Mecca, in the 
place of the Schersf, came likewiſe to im- 
ſtored his rival, and he was obliged to fly. 
Alt conſoled him, loaded him with preſents, 
and he returned to Medina. It is thus that 
the misfortune of the Chief of the Egyptian 
Republic involves the downfal of every 
perſon attached to his party. Mig 

Aſter the capture of Jaffa, the Scheik 
Elbalad led his troops to Rama, which was 
carried ſword in hand. Theſe ſucceſſes 
him with the confidence of returning tri- 
umphant to Grand Cairo. Ali had con- 
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9 —— 
chiefs of the Janizaries, who have great 
power in the capital. The promiſes with 
which he flattered them, and the averſion 
with which Abou Dahadb's avarice inſpired 
them, determined them openly to eſpouſe 
his party, and to demand his recal. They 
wrote to him, that he might return, and 
_ parted it to his friends, and prepared for his 
return to Egypt. Scheik Daber was of a 
different opinion. He adviſes him to wait 
the promiſed ſuccours of the Ruſſians, to 
foment diviſions amongſt the chiefs of the 


Republic, to be previouſly well aſſured of 


the diſpoſition of the troops in his favour, 
Theſe councils, dictated by prudence, were 
not followed. Ali, impatient to return to 
fondly imag nad he was marching to vic- 
tory. He. collected the garriſons of the 
them, arrived at Gaza the 21ſt of March, 
and left it on the 4th of April, 1773. 


| His 
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His whole cavalry conſiſted of two thou- 
fand men, and two hundred and fifty Ma- 
malukes. Three thouſand four hundred 
Mograbi compoſed his infantry. Tentaozi, 
Kali, Latif, Haſſan, Abd Errobman, Mcurad, 
Selim the Aga, and Soliman Kiaia of the 


| the ſon and fon in law of Scheit Dater, 
accompanied this little army, which formed 
in all fix thouſand three hundred and ten 
— 3 
Alen Dahab had ſent twelve thouſand 
men to Salakia, a town fituated on the 
Iſthmus of Suez, to oppoſe Al's paſſage. 


As ſoon therefore as he approached this 
place, theſe troops advanced to meet him, 
and ranged themſelves in line of battle. 
The Scheik Elbalad, without hefitation, ac- 
cepted the challenge. He ruſhed upon him 
with the rapidity of lightning. He fought 
fabre in hand at the head of his Mama- 
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the little troop of Ali, who thought them- 
ſelves invincible under ' fo brave a leader. 
Profiting by the ardour of his warriors, he 
advanced directly to Grand Cairo. The 
of his approach. Abou Dabab aſſembled 
the Beys brought over to his intereſt, and 
theſe terms: Brave chiefs of the Repub- 
« lic, and you Egyptians, who cheriſh the 
law of our Prophet, you know Ai. He 
« is a Chriſtian in his heart, and has con- 
« wiſhes to ſubje& this country, that he 
may aboliſh the religion of Mahomet, and 
force you to adopt chriſtianity, Rx- 
© MEMBER WHAT THE EUROPEANS 
* HAVE DONE IN InDia; the Muſſulmen 
of thoſe rich conntries received them 
with kindneſs, admitted them into their 
< ports, granted them factories, and made 
* commercial treaties with them. What 
was the conſequence? The Chriſtians 
. have 
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« have ravaged their provinces, deſtros, ed the- 
<« reducing them to flavery; have eſtabliſhed 
_< idolatry I/ on the ruins of the true relĩ- 
gion. Faithful Muſſul men, a fimilar fate a- 
« waits you. Ak, che ally of theſe Europeans, 
is about to overturn the conſtitution of 
your empire, to throw open Egypt to 
< the infidels; and force you to become 
* chriſtians. Aid me to repulſe the enemy 
« of the Republic, of your lews, of Iſl 
miſm; or prepare yourſelves for all che 
<< aeſeries your BRETHREN OF BENGAL 
have ſuffered. Chuſe between him and 
* me.” At the conclufion of this ha- 
rangue, Abou Dahab pretended a defire to 
abdicate the dignity of Scheik Elbalad, and 
to withdraw. But the whole audience pro- 
nounced with one unanimou as Cry, anathe- 
mas againſt Ali, and promiſed to fpill the 
laſt drop of their blood in defence of the = 
common cauſe. Availing himſelf adroitly 


(#) The Mahometans calt us idolaters, becauſe being | 
unable to comprehend aur myſterie. they ſay we worſhip 
ſeveral gods. | 


dd their promiſe, refuſed to follow him, and 


0% „ 


no ſooner heard that Abou Dahab was ap- 
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of this moment of enthuſiaſm, Abou Dabab 
publiſhed a tnanifeſto in the city, by which 
every man who loved kis religion and his 
country was invited to take arms, and be- 
fore the cloſe of day, twenty thouſand men 


;umediately at the head of this artay, to” 
attack the enemy. The Janizaries, faithful 


waited with tranquillity the refult of the 


proaching with troops, three times ſuperior 
to his in number, than he abandoned him- 
ſelf to deſpair, and fell dangerouſly ill. His 
friends adviſed him to return to Acre, but he 
declared he would ſooner periſh than retreat 
an inch. 

The 1 3th of April, 1773, the army of 
Grand Cairo appeared in the preſenge of his 
camp. He immediately ranged his troops 
in order of battle. Scteit Lebi and Scheik 
Crim had the command of the left wing. 
The right he gave to Tentaoui, wail placed 
his infantry in the centre. Having made 

Vor. II. o thele 
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theſe able diſpoſitions, and exhorted the 
Chiefs to fight valiantly, he made them 
convey him to his tent, for he was too weak 
to fit on horſeback. The battle began at 
eleven in the morning. Both partics charged 
with fury, and, in ſpite of the inferiority of 
Als troops, they at farſt had the advan- 
tage. Scheik Lebi and Scheik Crim glo- 
rioully repulſed the Egyptian cavalry. 
Tentaoui, at the head of the brave Mama- 
lukes, overthrew every thing before him. 
Victory was declaring for Ali, when the 
Magrabi, thoſe mercenary troops, invariably 
led by the allurement of gain, ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be corrupted by the ſplendid pro- 
miſes of Abau Dahab, and paſſed over to 
his fide. The fortune of the day was 
changed. The fugitives rallied, and having 
now but three thouſand men to contend with» 
they cnvironed them on every fide, and flew 
a great number of them. The generous | 
Tentao could not ſurvive his defeat. He 
precipitated himſelf into the middle of their 
ſquadrons, and fell, covered with wounds, 
on'a heap of dead, whom he had facrificed. 
Scheik Lebi, the valiant fon of the Prince 
3 of 
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of Acre, defended himſelf for a long time 
with his Arabs, and died combating. Scheik 
Crim, opening himſelf a paſſage through the 
Egyptian ranks, rode full ſpecd to the tent 
of Ali, and conjured him to take refuge 
with him at St. John of Acre. Mourad, 
Ibrahim, Soliman, and Abd Errohman, ar- 
rived there alſo, and made the ſame remon- 
ſtrances. My friends, replied he, fly, I 
command you; as for me, my hour is 
come. Scarcely had they quitted him be- 
troops. The Mamalukes, who was near 
his tent, defended their maſter to the laſt 
drop of their blood, and all periſhed with 
given new force to the unhappy Scbeit 
 Elbalad, he roſe up, and flew the firſt two 
ſoldiers who attempted to ſeize him. He 
was fired upon, and wounded with two 
balls. At this moment the Lieutenant of 
Abou Dahab appearing, ſabre in hand, Al 
ſhot him with a piſtol. Swimming in his 
blood, he fought like a lion, but a ſoldier 
having beat him down by the back ſtroke 
<s aber, they threw den upon him, 
O 2 and 
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and carried him to the tent of the conque- 
ror. + The traitor carrying his peffidy to its 
greateſt height, ſhed feigned tears on ſeeing 
him in this condition, and tried to conſole 
him for his diſgrace. Ali turned away his 
eyes, and uttered not a word. He died of 
his wounds cight days after. Others have 
brother-in-law. This was to complete his 
enormitics ; nor can we reflect, without ſhud- 
dering, on the horrors to which men are 
hurried by ambition. 

Alt was of the middle fize ; he had large 
eyes, full of fire; his carriage was graceful 
and roble, and his character frank and ge- 
nerous. Nature had cndowed him with an. 
unfurmountable courage, and a lofty genius. 
Far removed from that barbarous pride 
which leads the Turks to deſpiſe ſtrangers, 
he loved them for their talents, and gene- 
 rouſly repaid their ſervices. He wiſhed ar- 
and teach them the European tactics. He 
died the victim of his friendſhip. His miſ- 


9 
up 
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up 2 traitor, who took advantage of his 
bounty to imbitter his days, and to conduct 
him to his grave. Had Ruſſia availed her- 
ſelf of his offers, had ſhe but granted him 
ſome engineers, and three or four thouſand 
men, he would have made himſelf Sovereign 
of Syria and Egypt, and have transferred to 
his ally the commerce of Arabia and In- 
dia. He periſhed at 45 years of age. The 
Egyptians long wept his loſs, and ſaw them- 
ſelves again plunged into all the miſeries 
As ſoon as Scheik Daher heard of the 
death of Ali, and that of his ſon, he aban- 
doned himſelf to forrow and regret. The 
face upon the earth, covered himſelf with 
duſt, and ſhed torrents of tears. But he 
muſt ſoon think of defending his life and his 
principality. Abou Dabgb, clated with his 


triumph, determined to take revenge for the 
protection afforded by the Arabian Prince to 
Ali. He marched againſt Syria with the 
whole force of Egypt, leaving Iſmael to 
city he attacked. Scheik Crim defended it 

Q 3 with 
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with courage, and the ſiege was protracted 
for ſome time. Unfortunately an European, 
gained by the promiſe of Abou Dali, 
ſprung a mine, which overthrew a conſide- 
rable part of the walls. The Egyptians 
entered by the breach, and put 2// the inha- 
brants to death*. After this barbarous exe- 
cution they marched towards St. John of 
Acre. Scheik Daher, who loved his people, 
and who was afraid of expoſing them to 


the ſame cruel fate, adviſed them to open 


their gates to the conquerors, and retired 
himſelf into the mountains with his chil- 
dren. Abou Dahab meeting with no refiſt- 
ance, ſpared their blood. But imagining 
that the Monks of Nazareth concealed the 
treaſures of the Prince, he ſent for them, 
and commanded them to dcliver them upon 
the ſpot. Theſe uahappy men in vain aſ- 
ſured him that they knew nothing of them. 


| ® Baron de Tatt has the fallowing paſſage in his A 
mirs On approaching the coaſt, they ſhewed me the 
horrid pyramid erected by Mahomed Bey. This monſter 
had formed it of fifteen hundred heads he had ordered to 
be cut off, after taking of this town” ( Foppa). P. 113, 
4th part, 2d vol. edit. by Jarvis. 


He 


Pr 
He took off the heads of thive ef em. 
Not content with this cruelty, he put to 
death by torture Mallem Ibrubim Sabo, the 
Intendant of Scheit Daber, to force him to 
diſcover theſe imaginary treaſures. | Some of 
the ſons of the Arabian Prince anderwent 
the fame fate, but with no more faccefs. 

Here niſhed the crimes of Man Debs. 
One morning he was found dead in his bed. 
It was pretended that he was poiſoned by 
one of his ſlaves, but this fact is uncertain. 
On this news, the Egyptian troops took the 
route of Grand Cairo, and the traitor-[fmar/ 

was elected Scheik Elbalad. The Prince of 
Acre immediately deſcended from the moun- 
tains, and re- entered his principality. The 
_ people celebrated his return by ſhouts of joy 
and ſolemn feſtivals F. | 

During theſe tranſactions, a Turkiſh ſqua- 
dron came to anchor on the coaſt of Syria. 


$ The ſame enlightened author bears his teſtimony to 
the virtues of this good Prince. In ſpeaking of Acre, he 
ſays, „It was only, therefore, under the quiet and bengfi- 
cent reign of Scheit Daher that the plentiful crops mul- 
tiplied our eſtabliſhments in Syria; and it is ſince the tra- 
gical end of that Prince that commerce has begun to de- 
cline. P. 319, 4th part, 2d vol. edit. by Jarvis. 
04 * 1 
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The Captain Pacha (that top celebrated ty- 
rant) having obtained permiſſion from Scheik 
Daher tw pay him a viſit, brought him a 
Firman of the Grand Signior, granting to 
him and his deſcendants the ſovereignty of 
Acre, and the pardon of what was paſt. 
The old man was overcome with joy. 
Ready to drop into the grave, he ſaid that he 
ſhould die without regret, now that he ſaw 
that power rendered legitimate which he 
had purchaſed by fixty years war and trou- 
and before he quitted him, preſſed him to 
received, had not the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of 
the treachery intended him, and accepted of 
the invitation. On entering the ſhip, he 
was faluted by a diſcharge of artillery, and 
ſpeQable old man, fo baſely betrayed, was 
86 years of age. He was adored by his 
people, whom he had all his life defended 
againſt the tyranny of the Pacha. It is 

Og 4 


thus 


e 
thus that the Divan of Conſtantinople treats 
the great men under its dominion ! But 
any Government that employs ſuch means 
to reduce Princes and Governors to their 
duty, betrays its weakneſs ; and an empire 
which has no other arms to preſerve its ro- 
vinces with than perfidy, is ox the brink of 
ruin. When the Greek Emperors, cor- 
rupted by effeminacy, flattery, and the ſpi- 
rit of ſet, deſtroyed by poiſon and the 
dagger cvery perſon who gave them umbrage 
in the whole extent of their dominians, they 
were ſoon dethroned, and Conſtantinople 
paſſed into the hands of a more generous 
people. At this day, when the degraded 
Ottomans make uſe of fimilar expedients, a 
fimilar deſtiny awaits them. I believe theſe 
refleftions to be juſt ; for on peruſing with 
attention the annals of all hiſtory, we ſee 
r 
of che natipns. 
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LETTER XIII. 


if Pare or THE 1 OF ALL. 
* 1 Maud and Brabim, Beys in 
upper Egypt. Their conneftions with the 
Arabs. Jjmael diſpatches a body of troops 
' againſt thenk and they retreat into the 
Dart. They fortify themſelves, take 
poſſeſſion of ſome of the principal towns in 
by the difiri of Said, penetrate as far as 
| Gaza, and enter into à treaty of alliance 
" with Tjmacl. Re-entering Grand Cairo, 
and on he point of being maſſacred, they be- 
tale theſelves to flight, retire precipitately to 
| Girge, call to their affiftance the Arabians, 
and defeat the army which <was ſent by 
Tfmael to oppoſe them. He arrives in per- 


fon at the bead of a body of *roops. The 
afſeciated Boys contrive means to corrupt 


their fedelity ; and the Scheik Elbalad re- 
tires into Syria with bis treaſures. On 
their return to the capital, they promote their 

creatures to the rank of Bey, and aſſume the 


goveru- 
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government of Egypt. Engagement with 
Haſſan Bey abandoned in the ſtreets of Grand 
Cairo, and its conſequences. Mourad con- 
Auch the caravan of Mecca; and the uſual 


tribute being demanded of him by the Arabs, 
be orders them to be beheaded. Attacked 
and wounded on bis return, be obliges the 
enemy to retreat. His quarrels with Ibra- 


. 
him. 


To Mr. L. M. 
I Hope, Sir, it will not be diſagreeable to you 


to be informed of ſuch events as may ſerve 
as a continuation of the hiſtory of Al, of the 
greateſt part of which I was myſelf a ſpec- 
tator. After the death of this valiant chief, 
and that of Mahamed Abou Dabab, Iſmael 
enjoyed quietly the fruits of his treachery. 
Elected Scheik Elbalad, he governed Egypt 
as a ſovereign. Having diſtributed the 
ſurrounded by perſons he had protected, 
and reigned at Grand Cairo. To ſe- 
cure his power, he availed himſelf of the 
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credit of the Pach:, an artful and enterpri. 
fing man. As ſoon as he had gained the 
V .ercy, and the officers of the Janixaries, 
he iſſued his commands from one end of 
Egypt to the other, and his will became a 
law. Educated by Ali, he was exerciſed in 
the profeſſion of arms, was courageous, and 
Had a thorough knowledge of bufineſs. But 
ſtead of occupying himſelf with the welfare 
of his people, and the glory of the ſtate, he 
ſures. Whilſt he imagined he had nothing 
to apprehend, Mourad and Ibrahim were 
burning with the deſire of avenging the 
defeat of their patron. The former, full of 
fire and ardour, was courageous and frank, 
but inconfiderate; the latter united to 
moderation of character, an acute under- 
ſtanding, well adapted to form a party. 
Having vowed perpetual friendſhip, they ſet 
out from Syria with a ſmall body of Mama- 
lukes attached to their fortune, croſſed the 
deſarts, and proceeded into the Said. Be- 

fore they had time to form partizans there, 

Iſmael 
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Hinadl ſent an army againſt them. Mourad 
wiſhed to engage with their handful of men, 
but was prevented by the prudence of Ibra- 
him, and they retired into the depths of thoſe 
folitudes where the enemy did not dare to 
follow them. During their abode here, 
they brought over to their intereſt an inde- 
pendent Arab prince, promiſing to augment 
might regain the capital. The Emir, 
charmed with the opportunity of affording 
protection to diſgraced Beys, againſt Iſmael 
who had attzmpted to levy contributions 
within his juriſdiction, vowed that he would 
did them with all his power. He gave or- 
ders for his Arabs to take arms, and fix 
thoufand horſemen ranged themſelves in an 
inftant under his banners. With this little 
army they kept along the Nile, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the principal towns fituated on its 
againſt them, they encamped near Giza in 
1777. The Scheik Ejbalad ſet out from the 
caſtle at the head of a n umerous army, to 
Us them at the paſſage of the Nite. Whilſt 
the 


C 


the armics were in preſence of each other, 


deputics reciprocally paſſed between the two 
generals, and treated of an accommodation. 
Iſmael, who dreaded the impetuous valour of 


Mourad, and the wiſdom of Ibrahim, was 
unwilling to riſk his fortune on the event of 
a battle, and offered to ſuffer them to reſume 
their ſtation as members of the Republic. 
Peace was ſigned on this condition. They 
entered the capital therefore, preceded by the 
Arabian prince, who, mounted on a ſuperb 
| horſe, marched at the head of cavaliers, 
armed with ſabres and with lances. After 
three days ſtay at Grand Cairo, ſeeing the 
completion of his deſigns, he returned into 
his principality, loaded with preſents and 
ta deſtroy them without fighting. Poſſeſſed 
of the treaſures and tke power, he imagined 
he ſhould find no difficulty in accompliſhing 
his project. The new Beys therefore were 
{ſurrounded by precipices on every fide. 
Great addreſs was neceſſary to avoid the 

ſnares that were laid for them. In 1778, 
the Scheit Elbalad fearing, leſt if he attacked 
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them in their palaces, where they were al- 
ways on their guard, the people might take 
part, with the remains of the houſe of Af, 
formed in concert with the Pacha and his 
partizans, the reſolution to maſſacre them 
the firſt time they appeared at the Divan. 
They were apprized of this plot, and eſcaped 
in the night into upper Egypt. They for- 
tified themſclves in Girge, called the Arabs 
to their ſuccour, and waited boldly for the 
enemy. Iſmael ſent a body of cavalry to 
purſue them. The fugitives gave them bat- 
tle and diſcomfited them. He then marched 
himſelf at the head of thirty thouſand men. 
Full of confidence in his forces, he reckoned 
on 2 certain victory. But the dexterous 
arts which had proved of ſuch ſervice to 
Abou Dahab. Acquainted with his avarice, 
and knowing that his ſoldiers were ill paid, 
he offered them more conſiderable pay, and 
promiſed to promote the officers. No more 
was neceſſary to, debauch a part of theſe 
mercenary troops, always ready to ſell them- 
{elves to the beſt bidder. Iſmael no ſooner 
Nen 


* 
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2. and traverſing 
the Iſthmus, he took refuge in Syria. This 
villain, juſtly puniſhed for having betrayed 
his friend and maſter, from that moment 
led a wretched life, in the different provinces 
of the Ottoman empire. I have been aſſur- 
ed that he afterwards repaired to Conſtan- 
tinople, on the faith of the promiſes of the 
Porte, whoſe 2uthority he had reſtored in 
Egypt, 2nd that the Divan, after ſtripping 
him of his wealth, had given him up to his 
2 cy. 
The retreat of Med el Aer 
and Ihrehim maſters of the kingdom. They 
entered in triumph into Grand Cairo, where 
they were received with the acclamations of 
the people. The latter was appointed Sc5cii 
 Elbalad, and the former Emir Haji, Their 
firſt ſtep was to depoſe the Pacha, who had 
been imprudent enough to take part againſt 
them, bydeclaring them enemies of the Grand 
Signtor. The Caracouhuck, or emiſfary 
drefled in black, repaired to his apartment, | 
folded up the corner of the carpet, and the 
Viceroy immediately retired to Boulak, 
where 


err 
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nople. As ſoon as a new Pacha was fent, 
they thought of taifing their Mamalukes to 
the dignity of Beys. I ie at this nomina- 
tion, by means of my Turkiſh habit. The 
Sangiaks were ſeated at the extremity of the 
hall of council, near to the grating where 
the Pacha was. After delivering to the 
Kiaia the names of thoſe they wiſhed to 
create, he read them with a loud voice, 
cloathed them with a Caftan, gave them 
the Firman of Sangiak, and they were pro- 
conducted the Scheik and the Emir Haji 
back to their palaces with pomp. The 
proceſſion was very brilliant. Ibrahim and 
Mourad, mounted on horſes covered with 
gold and diamonds, ſaluted, to the right 
and left, the people ranged on each fide, 
who repeated their names with ſhouts of joy, 
two chicfs threw ſt them every in- 
ſtant, handfuls of Medinas, of Piaſters, and 
Sequins, which were greedily picked up by 

* They were preceded by fix 
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and mounted on courſers richly capariſoned. 
The Janizaries, the Arabs, and the different 
bodies of troops followed in good order. 
 Upwards of four hundred thouſand perſons 
were ſpectators. I could not help being 
ſurprized at fecing ſo numerous a body of 
men voluntarily ſubmitting themſelves to 
frven or eight thouſand foreigners, who have 
But the natives of Egypt, gentle and peace- | 
able, without force, and without energy, | 
for ages under the yoke of defpotiſm, they 
ſuffer every ſort of miſery, without lifting 
up their heads. Were they ſubjects of a 
mild government, there would not be a | 
happier people upon earth. In ſpight of | 
their wretched deſtiny, they paſſionately 
them from it *. 


Ibrahim 


* Colonel Capper, in the admirable account he gives, in 
his Foyage, and Journey from India, ſpeaks as follows of 
the Egyptians: The preſent Egyptians are an hetero- 
© geneous mixture of all nations, and having unfortunately 
| « retained 
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virons to attack it in parts. Haſſan de- 
fended himſelf valiantly with his Mamalukes, 
OOO The noiſe of 


= Nr 


roofs. On all ſides was heard the tumult 
of the combatants, horſes falling, and the 
cries of the unhappy victims of the diſſen- 
tion. Bands of villains, taking advantage 
of the confuſion, ran through every quarter 
of the city, breaking open doors, entering 
into houſes, and putting all to fire and 
ſword. The French merchants were diſ- 
mayed. They expected at every inſtant to 
ſee the gate of their diſtri& forced, their 
fortune deſtroyed, and to periſh amidſt their 
wives and children. I was preſent at this 
tragedy, determined with ſome other young 
men to defend the entrance of the ſtreet to 
the laſt drop of blood, and to die at leaſt 
in combating. Our alarms were not ill- 
founded. About two hundred robbers came 
with axes and arms of every kind, to beat 


| down the only gate we had to ſhelter us; 


but as it was very ſtrong, and they expec d | 
3 to 
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to mert with ſome reſiſtance, they weat off 
another way, and pillaged the neighbouring 
houſes. Two days and two nights did the 
ſcene of horror laſt, during which the noiſe 
of cannon and muſketry, and the ſhricks of 
deſpair were continually heard. We were 
well able to judge of this, for not. one 
amongſt us had the lcaſt defire to go to 
ſleep. | At length, on the third day of the 
combat; n 
two _ Mamalukes, fabre in hand, 
aus Ul e filth e e. In his 
attempt to reach Syria, he fell in with a 
body of three thouſand Arabs of the enemys 
party in the deſart, who cut off his retreat. 
He ſtrove to cut his way through their 
ſquadrons, and fought moſt deſperately. All 
covered with blood, he defended himſelf 
for an hour. Being taken, the Arabs 
brought him back towards the capital. On 
his arrival at Boulak, he conjured them to 
permit him for an inſtant to enter the houſe 
of a Scheik, his friend, to take a laft fare- 
2 well 


« you, fays Haſſan, to expoſe yourſelf to 


&« the violence of theſe maimen, who would 


from him his ſabre, and ſets off full ſpeed 


to Cairo. At this ſpectacle the Satellites 
were ſtruck motionleſs with ſurprize. Re- 
* 3 the fu- 

gitive, 
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gitive, and purſued him with all their 
might. Two horſemen had already over- 
taken him; but he overſet them with blows 
of his ſabre, and continued his courſe. All 
the ſtreets of Grand Cairo have gates for 
the public ſafety. In paſſing, he made ſe- 
veral of them be ſhut, and carrying the 
his enemies. Repairing to the palace of 
Ibrahim, he entered by the Court of the 
Haram, covering his viſage with his ſhawl, 
that he might not be diſcovered. The wife 
of the Scheik Elbalad was his relation : he 
prayed her to intercede for him with her 
huſband. She went and threw hericit on 
Ibrahim gave way, took Haſſan under his 
protection, had him cured of his wounds, 
and, for a long time, reſiſted Movrad, who 
{ollicited his death. Sceing that the Emir- 
Haji was preparing to go to war with him, 
_ unleſs he obtained his demand, he became 
reconciled to him, on ' conſenting that the 
priſoner ſhould be baniſhed to Gedda. He 
was conducted to Sucz, and delivered to the 
2 of a ſmall veſſel, who received or- 

P 4 ders 
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ders to tranſport him to the place of his 
exile. Two of his flaves, the voluntary 
companions of his misfortunes, followed 
him from attachment. They were apprized - 
that the Captain was poſſeſſed of a Firman, 
ſigned by Mourad, which condemned the 
| head of their maſter on their landing, and 
loſt no time in acquainting him with it. 
Haſſan, feigning ignorance of his deſtiny, 
naces could prevail upon him. On his re- 
board, during the night, and, affiſted by 
into the ſea, and taking the helm, conducted 
ed into the Sayde, carrying with him the 
ſum of 400,000 livres which he found in 
the veſſel. From that moment he is labour- 
ing to procure himſelf partizans, and he 
may one day, pcrhaps, re-enter Cairo, where 
he is looked for by the wiſhes of the 
people, 


The 
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The deach of fix Beys of Timacl's party, 
and the flight of the others, rendered Ibra- 
him and Mourad abſolute maſters at Grand 
Cairo. Having now nothing to diſturb 
them, the Emir Haji prepared, according to 
cuſtom, to condu@ the caravan of Mecca. 
The pilgrims gathered together from all 
parts in the plain of Halli, in the neigli- 
tents were pitched ; they covered a great 
extent of ground. Thoſe of the officers 
linen, lined on the infide with fattin; tin 
adorned with cuſhions embroidered in gold 
and filver. During the night, a great num- | 
ber of lamps of coloured glaſs were lighted 
around each tent, which produced a bril- 
lant and variegated illumination. The re- 
flections of the light, gilding the foliage of 
the orange and date-trecs ſpread over the 
plain, formed a charming ſpectacle. The 
relations and friends of the pilgrims came 
to paſs the night with them. At the break 
of day the Emir Haji gave the fignal with 
the drum and trumpets. Every man ſtruck 
his tent, and putting his baggage and provi- 
fions 
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ſons on camels, began the journey. — 
Firſt went the van guard, eſcorted by a 
corps of cavalry, well mounted. Next ap- 
_ peared the camel bearing the tapeſtry def. 
tined to cover the Caaba, or houſe of God. 
His head was decorated with a magnificent 
plume of feathers, and his back covered 
with a cloth of gold. He was environed 
by Prieſts, ſinging the hymns of the Coran. 
About twenty thouſand pilgrims followed on 
foot, on horſeback, and on camels. A body 
428 cavaley, diſtributed in dif- 
Emir Haji, e of the 
caravan. A few ladies alſo, borne in lit- 
ters, were making the pilgrimage. Nothing 
can be more maguificent than the departure 
of this caravan. The men, neatly clad, 
ſeem full of health and vigour ; the horſes, 
of fire and arJour. _ On their return every 
thing is changed; ds animals meagre and 
languid, and the pilgrims paie, lank, and 
ſun-burnt, appear like ſkeletons. In fact, 
this journey, which is extremely difficult, 
laſts forty days acroſs the deſarts, where they 
are obliged ſometimes to travel fifty leagues 
without 
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without, finding a ſingle drop of water that 
is drinkable. The heat of the ſun is eu- 
ceſſive, and the duſt raiſed by the feet of 

ſuch a multitude of men and animals, 
darkens the air, fills the eyes and mguth, 
and. ee reſpiration. Sometimes, the. 
winds from the ſouth-caft roll it 
along in ſuch terrible whirls, that three or 
four hundred menperiſh in a day. This ca- 
lamity is highly adyaptageous to the Emir 
Haji, who is entitled to the baggage and 
commercial effects of all thaſe who die upon 
the way, Accordingly he frequently re- 
turns to Cairo poſſeſſed of the third of the 
property chat went from it, 

. x of Mmm 
rad, after turning the extremity of the 
Red Sea, entered Arabia Deſerta. The 
Arabs preſented themſelves, and attempted 
to exact the cuſtomary tribute. He cut off 
the heads of their Chiefs, and the others, 
unable to diſpute the paſſage with him, re- 
turned to their tents, breathing vengeance, 
The caravan arrived ſafely at Bedder, 
where, according to cuſtom, it joined that 
Abe, and ſix days after they reached 


Mecca. 
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| Mahometans, collefted from all parts of the 
world, remain in this city, to perform the 
duties of religion, an - immenſe commerce 
is carried on. Part of the pilgrims repair 
thither to fulfil the precept which commands 
every Miuſſubrtan once in his life to viſit the 
houſe of God. The reſt are drawn' by the 
allurement of intereſt, and carry with them 
the rareſt produce of their reſpective coun- 
tien. | Here the pilfrim meets with abun- 
Aude of che precious ſtuffs, and of the dia- 
mond of India; the beautiful pearls of the 
Perfian Gulph, the balfam, in woch requeſt 
amongſt the Oricntals, the ftecl weapons of 

Damaſcus, Moka coffee, the gold-duſt of 
Africa, and the fequins of Grand Cairo. 
It is perhaps the richeſt fair in the whole 
world. Upwards of one hundred thouſand 
| merchants are collected here; and as the 
time is ſhort, one cannot calculate thenum- 
ber of millions that are bartered' for in the 
ſpace of fourteen days. It were to be 
Arabic tongue, and diſguiſed as a merchant, 
could aſſiſt at this folemnity, and give us ſuch 
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| details of it, as we are now forced to re- 
|  ceive from the mouth of thoſe, in whom 
Muſſulmen never willingly converſing with 

Infidels on ſubjects reſpecting their reli- 


and of being paid for them inmediately in 
gold. The Engliſ have made ſome fuc- 


doubt, they would have contiaued, had tot 
political views, and diſputes between them 
and the natives of the country, poovented | 
their proſecution *. 


Mourad 


* Culonel Capper ſtates this matter in his voyage and 
journey from India. It is much to be lamented,” 
dus he, © that the Coventry frigate, which lately went 
< up the Red Sea, was madvertently betrayed into a 
« quarrc! with che inhabitants of Caſſeir, a place about 
© fix degrees north of Gedda, on the weſtern ſhore, and 

< only one hundred and twenty miles from the banks of 
< the Nile.——l: is ſaid, that not only the fort and a 
1 of houſes were deftroped, but that tiſs ava 
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Mourad Bey was not fo proſperous in his 
return as he had been in going to Mecca. 


Several Arab tribes combined their forces to 
avenge the blood of their chiefs. They 


waited the moment when the caravan muſt. 


paſs between the mountains, and attacked 
it with advantage. At firſt, * 


« fe hundred of the inhabitants were killed. This ac- 


< count is probably much exaggerated; but it is much to 


* be feared as a heavy fire was kept up on the town for 
* upwards of two hours, em cf the people muſt have 
4 fallen, {and conſidering the population, by not fix hun- 
4 dred?) and therefore at preſent it is unneceſſary to 


= examine more minutely into this route. I cannot 


< however conclude this digreſſion without expreſſing 2 
hope (/pcs ana! ) that ſome atonement will be made 
to them for their lofles, (the Jos of bifſe!) which, 


* whether they were attacked juſtly or not, is abſolutely. 
< neccflary before any European ought to venture to paſs 


< that way.” There is abundatit matter for reflection in 
this extract from the work of a good citizen as well as 
excellent ſoldier; but if England will perſiſt in her 
blood, let her remember ſhe is a commercial nation, and 
obſerve the above paſſage of Mr. Savary, and above all 
let her attend to the example of her rival nation, who is 
—ͤ or dangerous 
— 


| T ranflatore | 


thing 
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thing but confiifion amongſt this vaſt 
multitude, who overturned each other in 
endeavouring to take to flight. A great 
aumber of them was cruſhed to death, 
and many killed by the centinual fire of the 
enemy. The Emir Haji, collecting his 
troops, put himſelf in a poſture to repulſe 
them. He marched at the head of his Ma- 
malukes, and in ſpight of the fire of the 
Arabian artillery, climbed up the moun- 
tains and gave them a bloody battle. He 
loſt a great number of men, and was himſelf 
Theſe wounds however did not prevent him 
He arrived at Grand Cairo, fpent with fa- 
igue, and almoſt dying. Nr. Grace, phy- 
him, ne 
fer his life was to anſwer for that of the fick 
Bey. All the inhabitants of Grand Cairo 
went out to meet their friends and relations. 
Some of them had to lament the loſs of a 
brother, A ſather, A huſband, and gave way 

to 
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to bitter Iamentations. Mothers in deſpaix 
were ſeen tearing their clothes, and covering 
their faces with the duſt. Others, joyful 
at the return of the perſons who were dear 
to them, filled the air with ſhouts of glad- 
neſs, and returned thanks to heaven. It is 
impoſſible to expreſs the various ſentiments 
this ſpectacle inſpired. One was a witneſs 
alteragtely to! the excels of grief, and the 


the picty of the Egyptians; and the ſublime 
idea they entertain of their religion. The 
perſons returned from Mecca aſſume for the 
remainder of their lives the ſurname of 


Hajji CI]. and bear it as an honourable title. 
The rich who . fatigues of the 


(1) Pilgrim. 


journey. 


| | 
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ll place, and by 


defraying his expences. | 
Having quitted Egypt at the end of 1779, 
I am unable to give a circumſtantial detail 


of the ſubſequent events. I have only 


learnt by letters from Grand Cairo, that the 
impetuous Moxrad, wiſhing to attain to the 
diznity of Scheit Elbalad, had declared war 
againſt his rival; that they had fought and 
been reconciled; and that in 1784, being 
embroiled anew, they were, each of them, 
at the head of an army, and ready to come 
to blows. I am ignorant of the ſucceſs of 
the battle, but whoc ver be the victor, he will 
ſtrive to elevate his creatures, and to ex- 
terminate all the Beys of the oppoſite party, 
until treaſon or defeat ſhall have made him 
experience a fimilar deſtiny. 

You will readily conceive, Sir, what muſt 
be the fate of Egypt, reſigned to the rob- 
bery of eight thouſand foreigners, who de- 
make her inceſſantly ſuffer all the horrory of 
war. But whatever ideas you may form of 
her misfortunes, they will be much below 
Vot. II. the 
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LETTER XIII. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE AGRICULTURE 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


Agriculture anciently flouriſhing in Ewe. 
The immenſe labour which has been beſtowed 
cn confining the river, and on watering the 
land. The decay of thoſe uſeful monuments. 
ſowing and reaping different according to 
the fituation of the lands. Their prodigious 
fertility in ancient times. The means neceſ- 
fary to be employed for procuring much 
fertility. The method of raifing the bees 
which the Egyptians carry in a boat from 
one extremity of the kingdom to the other. © 


To Mr. L. M. 


Grand Cairs, 
Acnicul rok. Sir, was in great ef- 
teem amongſt the ancient Egyptians. They 
had rendered it very flouriſhing in the whole 
extent of their empire; witneſs the immenſe 
works they have made, in the diſtribution of 
| a» the 
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preſent we reckon eighty canals like rivers, 
all dug by the hand of man, ſeveral of 
which are twenty, thirty, and forty leagues 
in length. They receive the inundation, 
and circulate the waters through the country. 
Six only have water in them the whole year. 
The others nearly choaked up, are dry upon 
the fall of the Nile. The great lakes of 
Maris, of Bebire, and Mareotis form vaſt 
reſervoirs calculated to contain the ſuper- 
fluous waters, and at length to ſpread them 
over the adjacent plains. They raiſed thera 
upon the clevated grounds by means of ver- 
tical wheels, the invention of which is 
due to the Egyptians. One ox was ſuffi- 
cient to turn them, and to water a vaſt field. 
Theſe wheels gave to Archimedes, in his 
journey into Egypt, the idea of the ingeni- 
ous chain, or chapeler, ſtill made uſe of in 
our days. Beſides theſe reſervoirs, all the 
towns at ſome diſtance from the Nile are 
ſurrounded by ſpacivus ponds to ſupply the 
wants of the inhabitants, and for the ad- 
vantage of cultivation. Some great dykes, 
the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen, 
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ſerved to keep in the river; others were 
to the torrents of ſand which have 
a continual tendency to cover the face of 
ducts to the very ſummit of the hills. They 
were received there in immenſe baſons hewn 
out of the rock, from whence, flowing into 
the midſt of defarts, they converted them 
into fruitful Zelds. Near to Baluin we diſ- 
cover the ruins of one of theſe aqueducts, 
which bends its courſe towards Lybia. It 
bears the character of . najeſty, peculiar to 
all the Egyptian monuments. Theſe works, 
not leſs marvellous than the pyramids and 
coloſſuſes of the Thebais, had infinitely 
more utility. They prevented the ravages 
of extraordinary overflows, ſupplied the de- 
ficiency of moderate ones, and gave food to 
millions of inhabitants. 

In the period of 1200 years that this 
country has been ſubject to nations ho are 
not cultivators, they have ſuffered the greateſt 
part of theſe nobie works to go to ruin. 
The barbariſin of the preſent, government 
will put the finiſhing hand to their deitruc- 
tion. Every yer, the. liraits of cultivated 

Q 3 L2ypt 
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Egypt are encreached upon, and barren 
ſands accumulate from all parts. In 1517, 
the æra of the Turkiſh conqueſt, Lake 
Mareatis was at no diſtance from the walls 
of Alexandria, and the canal which con- 
veyed the waters into that city was till 
navigable. At this day the lake has diſ- 
appeared, and the lands it watered, and 
rt ans wi, 26d watues fats. 
2 2000 ns, wheee he Fagpaee- 
1 The canal iel the work of 
Alexander, neceſſary even to the ſubſiſtence 
. 
nearly choaked up. It only receives the 
waters when the inundation is at its higheſt 
point, and preſerves them but for a ſhort 
time. Forty years ago a part of the mud 
depoſited by the river was cleared out of it, 
and it retained the water three months 
longer. By compleating this operation, it 
would reſume its ancient utility. The pe- 
luſiac branch which diſcharges itſelf into 
the eaſtern part of the lake of Tanit or Men- 
zale, is totally deſtroyed. With it periſhed 

| the 
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famous canal begun by Neces n., and 
finiſhed by Ptolemy Philadelphus. It was 
drawn from this branch to Aggeroud , 
the ancient Arfinoe, fituated at the extremity 
of the Red Sea. As they were apprehenſive 
leſt by opening this communication, the 
Arabic gulph, which was thought to be 
eleven feet higher than the Mediterranean, 


might overflow the country, they had placed 


large ſluices at the entrance. But I am of 
opinion that this ſuppoſition was ill found- 
ed, fince other canals drawn from the Nile 
to the Arabic gulph, have produced no in- 
a immortal works, ex- 
. 
of their empire, have not been able to reſiſt 
the ravages of conquerors, and that deſpo- 
tw Gf cy until it 
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buries itſelf under the wreck of the king- 
doms, whoſe foundations it has ſapped. 


The canal of Auron, the leſt of the great 
works of Egypt, and which communicated 


Foſtat to Colzoum, reaches no farther at 


preſent than to four leagues beyond Cairo, 
and loſes itſelf in the Lake of Pilgrims. 
Such, Sir, is the preſent ſtate of this coun- 
try. We may confidently aſſert that up- 


cultivation, are metamorphoſed into deſarts, 
whoſe horrid aſpect frights the traveller. 

It is the ſame with reſpe to population. 
Ancient Egypt furniſhed ſubſiſtence for a- 
bout eight millions of inhabitants, and ſup- 


reckon half the number. I will not believe 


twenty thouſand cities in this kingdom in 
the time of Pharach Amaſis, but the aſto- 
niſhing ruins we meet with at every ſtep, 
and in. uninhabited places, announces that 
they muſt have been three times more nume- 
rous than in our days, If you have deigned 
to read with attention nn have 

— 7 traced 


wards of one third of the lands formerly in 


plied Italy and the neighbouring provinces 
with proviſions. At this day we do not 


with Herodotus and Pliny that there were 
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traced out to you of the preſent Government, 
you will ceaſe your ſurprize at the downfal 
of this country. The population of a ſtate 


terminates with them. Now that the mer- 
chant and the huſbandman is deſpoiled at 
the pleaſure of eight thouſand foreigners, 
one abzndons his commercial ſpecula- 
tions, the other the labours of agriculture, 
and the country is ſenſibiy depopulating 
every day. 
All the lands belong to the Chiefs. They 
{dll them to individuals. At the death of 
| the proprietors they revert to the public Ex- 
chequer. The ſon is gþliged to purchaſe 
the inheritance of his father, but without 
being always ſure of obtaining it. The 
beſt bidder, or he who has the moit credit, 
obtains the inveſtiture. What can a huſ- 
provement of lands, who is not certain of 
tran{mittiag his poſieſſions to his children? 
His cares are limited to a preſent livelihood, 


and he leaves part of his lands untilled. 
The Cachefs and the Sangiaks, authorized 


by 


8 
| 


them 
: from cultivating richeſt 
ground on earth. 2 
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them from attending to this indiſ- 
penſible labour. This negligence gives a 
mortal ſtab to agriculture ; a whole diſtrict, 
which owed its fertility and its riches to the 
waters. of a canal, no longer receiving a 
ſufficient quantity, becomes uncultivated 
and abandoned. The Nile, in the courſe 
of yoo leagues, traverſing deſarts and bar- 
ren mountains, brings with it a prodigious 
quantity of ſand and mud. I have ſeen ri- 
vulets dug, where, after remaining a year, - 
it had depoſited three feet of ooze. Judge 


with what rapidity it muſt fill up the moſt. 
„ | 
are at this day dried up, and once-fruitful 
provinces are become ſervile and uninhabit- 


How culpable are they who thus ſuffer 
the ſprings of plenty to dry up? for where- 
ever the waters of the Nile are conveyed, 
there is the earth covered with treaſures ; it 
only ſeeks to be productive. In the Delta, 
as 1n the Said, the plough is made uſe of in 
cultivation. When the ox has traced out a 


flight 
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flight furrow, the clods are broken with the 
hoe, and the ground is made as level as a 
garden. After it is ſown, it undergoes a 
of the huſbandman till the harveſt, which 
is extremely plentiful, and never fails, but 
with the failure of the inundation. When 
reaped and ſpread out on the barn floor. A 
peaſant ſeated on a cart, the wheels of 
which are very ſharp, and drawn by oxen 
with a bandage over their eyes, drives over 
the ſtraw, and haſhes it in pieces. The 
corn is then ſeparated from the chaff. The 
grain is yellow, large, and of an excellent 
quality. The Egyptians make a ſort of red 
bread of it, half baked, and bad ; becauſe, 
inſtead of employing wind and water-mille, 
they make uſe only of hand-mills, and do 


not ſufficiently bolt the flour. The French 


baker here, with the ſame corn, made bread 
as white as ſnow, and admirably well taſted. 
The rice, as I have already obſerved to you, 
requires a little more attention. The field 
deſigned for it muſt be overflowed, all other 
herbs rooted 8 muſt be watered every 

day 
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day after it is planted, which is done by 
roſes & chapelet. At the end of five months 
they cut it, and uſually reap eighty buſhels 
for one. Beſides theſe grains, Egypt pro- 
duces in abundance, dourra, or Indian mil- 
let, flax, formerly ſo famous, hemp, char- 
of exquiſite melons and vegetables, which 
The ſeed time is different in different 
provinces, and according to the expoſure of 
the lands. Near to Sienna they ſow the 
barley and the corn in October, and reap it 
in January. Towards Ginge, they cut it 
in February, and in the month of March 
in the neighbourhood of Cairo. This is 
the uſual progreſs of the harveſt in the 
Said. There are alſo a number of partial 
harveſts, according as the lands are nearer 
or at a greater diſtance from the river, lower 
or more elevated. In the lower Egypt they 
Wherever the waters of the river can be 
procured, the earth is never idle, and fur- 
niſhes three crops annually. It is there 
that the traveller has conſtantly before his 
t 1 eyes 
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eyes the charming ſpectacle of flowers, fruits, 
and harveſts, and that the ſpring, the ſum- 
mer, and the autumn, preſent all their 
treafures at a time. In deſcending from the 
| cataracts at the beginning of January, one 
perceives the corn almoſt ripe; lower down 
it is in cars and, advancing farther, the 
The Lucern, whichichoy cur thine times 


ber, is the only hay of the Egyptians. 
Their flocks are principally fed with it. The 
horſes, aſſes, mules, and camels, graze in 
the meadows during the winter ; the reſt 


abſtinence, leading them only once a day to 


water, and fooding them with a little barley 
add wh. 8 


olive- tree, they purchaſe their oil in Crete 


and Syria. But as they derived from their 
anceſtors a taſte for illuminations, they ex- 
tract oil from different plants. The moſt 
3 common 


between the months of March and Novem- 


of- the year they cat cut ſtraw, barley, and 
beans. This food contributes to their health, 
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common is the produce of the Seſame, called 


by them, Sireg, oil for burning. They 
make oil alſo of the ſeed of the chartame, 
of- flax, of the poppy, and the lettuce. 
I have already ſpoken to you, Sir, of the 
art with which the Egyptians hatch chickens, 
an art peculiar to themſelves. Their man- 
ner of bringing up bees is not leſs extraor- 
dinary, and announces a great deal of un- 
derſtanding. | 
As upper Egypt only retains its verdure 
for four or five months, and the flowers 
and harveſts are earlier there, the inhabi- 
tants of the Lower profit by theſe precious 
moments. They collect the bees of diffe- 
rent villages in large boats. Each proprie- 
tor truſts to them his hives, which have 
a particular mark. When the bark is 
loaded, the men who have the management 
of them, gradually mount the river, and 
ſtop at every place where they find flowers 
and verdure. The bees, at the break of 
day, quit their cells by thouſands, and go in 
| Pole their neftar. They go and come ſeve- 
= 


been thus carrying about from one end of 
— 


have the honour to be, e. 
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LETTER XIV. 


ACCOUNT OF THE TEMPERATURE OF 
THE CLIMATE. | 

The heats exceſtve in Upper Egypt, and mode- 
rate in the Lower. The ſmall number of 
diſeaſes which prevail amang the Egyptians. 
The means they uſe for curing a fever, and 
preſerving their health. During a part of 


the South, and proves prejudicial. Through 
the remaining part of the year, the North 
wind produces ſalutary effetts. The le- 
profy unknown in the country. The plague 
The 


not a natrve diſeaſe of the climate. 
E aver oh. 


To Mr. L. M. 
Grand Cairo. 
You are now, Sir, N 


n * "i 


ui 
lubrity of the climate. 2 
Vor. II. R 
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of the Nile, the ſtagnant waters i in many 
parts of. it, will naturally have induced you | 
to imagine that this country is unhealthy, 
and its inhabitants ſubje& to a great many 
information obtained upon the ſpot, will 


calm your fears, and e firm your op 


This kingdom begins at the Torrid, and 
extends itſelf nine degrees into the Tempe- 
rate Zone. It is true that the heats of the 
countries directly under the Equator. While 
Reaumur's thermometer ſometimes riſes to 
38 degrees above the brening point, and 
non muſt be cotibundh ware wits of 
the ſandy plains with which Upper Egypt 
-is environed, and to the reverberation from 
the mountains which hem it in, in its whole 
length. If heat were the ſource of the diſ- 
orders, the Said would be uninhabitable. 
The burning fever is the only one it ſeems to 

give riſe to, and to which the inhabitants 
=, 
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are ſubjet. They foon get rid of it by re- 
gimen, drinking a great deal of water, and 


bathing themſelves in the river. In other 
reſpects they are a robuſt and healthy race of 
people. They have a great many old men 
amongſt them, ſeveral of whom mount on 
horſeback at fourſcore years of age. The 
regimen they obſerve during the hot ſeaſon, 
greatly contributes to the preſervation of their 
health. They ſcarcely take any thing but 
frequept uſe of the bath, eat little, rarely 
drink fermented liquors, and mix a great 
deal of lemon-juice in their aliment. This 

ſobriety preſeves their vigour to * * 
rene the ficlds 256 
cloathed with harveſts. The cxhalations off? 
the waters, attracted by the ſun in the day- . 
time, are condenſed by the coolneſs of che 
__ and fall in copious dews. The 
the ſummer, nnn 
current in the extent of Egypt, the moun- 
tains of which are of no conſiderable height, 
Eves the vapours of the lakes and marſhes 
—_— -_ towards 
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the atmoſphere. Perhaps, too, the balſamic 
emanations from the orange-flower, the 
roſes, the Arabian jeſſamine, and other odo- 
riferous plants, contribute to the ſalubrity 
of the aig. Undoubtedly the water of the 
Nile alſo, which is lighter, ſweeter, and 
more agreeable to the palate than any I ever 
taſted, has a great influence on the health 
of the inhabitants. Its excellence is ac- 
knowledged by all antiquity fe). It is very 


quantity of it. But as it is lightly im- 
pregnated with nitre, it poſſeſſes a gentle 


| fe) Ptolemy Philadelphus, having married his daugbe 
ter Berenice, to Antiochus, King of Syria, ſent her ſome 
Nile water, as the only water ſhe could drink. Athenes:. 
The Kings of Perſia ſent for Nile water, with ſal-ammo- 
nac. Dine. Hiftory of Perfia. 

| The Egyptians alone of all peaple preſerved the Nile 
mater in ſealed vaſes, and drank it when old, with the 


Laxative quality when uſed to exceſs. L 


certain at leaſt, that one drinks it witha 


fort of voluptuouſneſs, and that no bed 


4 


7 
| 
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ſhall not ſay, with many writers, that theſe 
waters procure fecundity to women, and be- 
ftow vigour and good plight of body on 
where the marvellous begins, and cite no 
facts beyond the reach of teſtimony. 
In Lower Egypt, the neighbourhood of 
the ſea, the immenſity of the lakes, the 
abundance of the waters, deaden the fires 
of the fun, and maintain there a delightful 
temperature. Neither Strabo nor Diodorus 
Siculus, who long reſided in this country, 
looked upon it as unhealthy. 

They have praiſed the fertility of its foil, 
the excellence of its produQtions, the gran- 
deur of its monuments, and its numerous 
population, without ſo much as mention- 
ing thoſe frightful maladies, of which the 
Herodotus expreſsly ſays, The Egyptians 
| are the moſt healthy people in the world, 
| an advantage they owe to the falubrity of 
| the air, and the temperature of their climate, 
. for moſt of the 
« diforders of men are to be attributed to 
* the rapid viciflitudes of the ſeaſons It 
R 3 was 
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health of the inhabitants. Whether it be 
owing to this cauſe or to others of which 1 
am ignorant, it is at leaſt certain, that the 
countrymen employed in the cultivation of 
rice are no more ſubject to illneſs than thoſe 
of the Thebais, who do not cultivate it. 
I paſſed a whole year amongſt the rice 
grounds, which I went to fee them water 
every day, without ſuffering the ſlighteſt in- 
convenience. An old ſurgeon, a native of 
n hundred times 
confirmed to me, every thing I have ad- 


vanced on the falubrity of the country. | 


What torments the inhabitants the moſt 
are the gnats and innumerable ſwarms of 
muſquetocs, which riſing by millions from 
the moraſſes, fill the air and the houſes. 
One muſt never be without a fly-flap in 
ane's hand in the day time, which indeed . 
is the firſt thing you are preſented with on 
a viſit; and at night you are obliged to ſleep 
under muiqueto nete. 

Diſorders of the eyes are the moſt com- 
mon in Egypt. Perſons blind of one eye or 
| AR 
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of both eyes, are met with. hepe in great 
wholly attributed to the reverberation of a 
burning ſun, for the Arabs who live in the 
midſt of ſands, have in general ſtrong eyes 
and a piercing fight. Nor muſt we give 
more credit to Mr. Haſſelqueſt {c }, who 
reſided a ſhort time in this country, when 
he fays, that this diſorder proceeds from the 
vapours which exhale from the ſtagnant 
waters, for the French merchants whoſe 
for fix months of the year contains ſtanding 
e 
er e 
them has loſt his fight d). The cuſtom 
the Egyptians have of fleeping in the open 
air in the ſummer, either on the terraces of 
their houſes, or near their huts, is doubtleſs 
the origin of this infirmity. The nitre ge- 
nerally diffuſcd throughout the air, and the 


0% Vorage EE 
nne 
lived within the city, and not on the banks of the canal. 
r 

quelPs opinion. 
heavy 


fume of 
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bey dw of the night, attack the delicate 
organ of fight, and deprives them eicher of 
one or both eyes. Eight thouſand of theſe 
unhappy people are kept in the great moſque 
of Cairo, and they are 6 
cent ſubliſtence. | | 

" The fmall pox and hernias are alſo very 
common, but without making any great ra- 
vages in Egypt. As to the phthiſic and flux- 
ons of the breaſt, which in cold countries 
carry off ſo many perſons in the flower of 
their age, they are ſtrangers to this happy 
climate. Pains of the breaſt are never felt | 
by thoſe crucl maladies, would recover thei 
health in a country where, the air, denſe, 
warm, and moiſt, impregnated with che per- 
plants and the oily quality of the 
earth, . Appears or favourable to the 


® * 


; * es hs Multdans Hrite/divn 
at alt times allied by the leproſy. Herodotus, Strabo, 
Diodorus Siculus, who were well acquainted with this 
country, do not however mention this malady, a proof that 
it was unknown there, in their time. I have ſeen lepers 
in the Wands of the Archipelago, ſequeſtered from ſociety, 
* | 2 
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It muſt be admitted, however, that there 
is an unhealthy ſeaſon in Egypt. From 
February to the month of May, the ſouther- 
ly winds blow at intervals. They fill the 
atmoſphere with a ſubtle duſt which im- 
pedes reſpiration, and bring with them per- 
nicious vapours. The heat becomes ſome<. 
times inſupportable, and the thermometer 
bitants, from the period in which this wind 
is more . peculiarly felt, from Eaſter to 
Whitſuntide, they feed on rice, vegetables, 
freſh fiſh, and fruits. They bathe frequent- 
ly, and make great uſe of lm Juice and 


It muſt noe be imdgined that this wiki, 
which corrupts in a few. hours fleſh meat, 


and all animal ſubſtance, laſts fifty days to- 
gether ; * But 


nen inne the ſide of 
the highways, and beg alms of paſſengers. But in Egypt, 
where I have travelled a great deal, I never met with one 
of theſe unfortunate perſans. 


it 


end of four hours the tempeſt calmed, and 
the ſky reſumed its ſerenity. Some wretched 
travellers who happened to be in the defart 
were ſuffocated. I faw ſeveral dead brought 
in, and ſome who were thought to be of the 
number, reſtored to life by bathing them in 
cold water. The inhabitants of Grand 
Cairo, fituated farther up the country, ſuffer 
more from this calamity, and a a ran 
ſuffocated by the heat. Similar pheno- 
mena have whole armics and cara- 
vans. | 
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places. The ſummer following, ſome ſhips 
order, arrived at the port of Alexandria. 
this contagion at the beginning of winter. 
| has deſtroyed a number of the Egyptians. 
— 4-ngs ends for 
Ju, and Auguſt, if menchandire infefied 
with this poiſon be introduced into Egypt, 
it dies of itſelf, and the people are under no 
alarm. If it has been conveyed into the 
country at any other ſeaſon, and has been 
_ communicated, it .invariably ceaſes at that 
period. But what nearly, amounts to a de- 
monſtration of its being a ſtranger to this 
country, is, that except in times of great 
famine, it never breaks out firſt in Grand 
Cairo, nor in the interior citics. It always 
begins in the ſea-port towns, on the arrival 
of Turkiſh veſſels, makes a gradual progreſs 
to the capital, from whence it aſcends as 
far as Sienna. When it has attained its 
period 
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ated. ce. Grond Coins, and. io ature 
introduced anew by the inhabitants of the 


Thebais, it rages with redoubled fury, ſome- 
times deſtroying two or three hundred thou- 
ſand men; but it always ceaſes in the month. 
of June, and thoſe who then catch the in- 
fection, recover. Muſt its ceſſation then be 


attributed to its great heats, to the falubri- 
ous north winds which reign during the 


ſammer, or to the abundant dews which 
fall in that ſeaſon? Perhaps all theſe dif- 
ferent cauſes contribute towards it (. 


Y 1 muſt lay before you a fact, Sir, which was te- 
lated to me by a captain worthy of credit, fince it may 
furniſh ſome light to phyſicians who are ſecking for an 
antidote againſt this deſtruftive ſcourge. © I left Con- 
„ ſtantinople where the plague was raging. My failors. 
had contraſted this epidemic diſorder. Two of them 
died ſuddenly. In taking care of them, I caught the 
* infeQtion. I felt an exceflive heat which made my 
* blood boil. My head was very ſoon attacked, and I 
© perocived that I had but a few moments to live. I 
* employed the little judgment I had remaining to make. 
= an experiment. I ſtripped quite naked, and laid my- 
il for the remainder of the night on the deck. The 

© copious dew that fell, pierced me to the very bones. 
* In a few hours it rendered my reſpiration freer, andy 

3 A head 
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Another remark deſerving our particular at- 
tention, is, that the extremes of heat and 
cold are- alike enemies to this terrible con- 
tagion. The winter puts an cnd to it at 
Conſtantinople ; the ſummer deſtroys it in 
in Egypt. It ſcarcely ever on wo fe 
The caravans of Grand Cairo, Damaſcus, 
and Iſpahan, which are ſometimes infected 
with it, never propagate the diſorder at 
Mecca, and the yemen is wholly free from 
this calamity. _ 

2 In reading hiſtory we ſeldom find the 
plague at Lacedzmon, Athens, or Byzan- 
tium. When it ſpread itſelf in Greece, the 
people ſoon put a ſtop to it by keeping great 
fires lighted in the public places, by clean- 
| ing the canals, by cutting the hills which 
intercepted the vapours, and by ſtopping the 


o. 


5 communication. There is no change in the 


head more compoled. The agitation 1 of my blood was 
rere 
morning, I was compleatly cured.” I do not know, 
Sir, whether this be an infallible remedy, blanc, 
that all infeted ſubſtances that have paſſcd through water, 
longer communicate the poiſon. 


air 
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vir, the water, the ſun of theſe beautiful 
countries; and the ſame falubrity ity would 
reign there, were they ſtill inhabited by 
bs. hoſe « 5 * 
the 


public welfare, and the health of the 

tinople are the foci of this frightful malady. 
The cauſe of this muſt be attributed to the 
little value the Turkiſh government ſets on 
the lives of men, and to their abſurd ideas 
of predeſtination. What ſignifies it to the 
provided he can himſelf brave death, ſhut 
up in the receſſes of his Seraglio? What 
matters it to the Mahometan to fee thou- 
ſands of his fellow creatures ſwopt away 
from his fide by the plague, ſince he can 
only ceaſe to live when his hour is come? 
He will make no attempt therefore to re- 
tard it ? 
When the contagion reaches the houſes 
of the Europeans and Greeks, they purify 
dos open to give a free circulation to the 
ar, and burn every thizig that has belonged 
w infected perſons. Not ſo with the. Ar- 


Vox. II. - menians 
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menĩans and Turks; they neither burn nor 
purify any thing. When the, principal 
members. of a family are extinguiſhed, the 
Jews purchaſe at a low price the, furniture 
and other eſſects belonging to them, and ſhut 
them up in their, magazines. As ſoon as 
the calamity has ceaſed, they ſell them very 
dear to ſuch perſons as ſtand in need of them, 
and with them communicate the peſtilen- 
tial poiſon Jg). It ſoon breaks out afreſh, 
and cauſes new ravages. It is thus that this 
nation covered with opprobrium, valuing 
gold beyond life, ſells the plague to the muſ- 
ſulmen, who purchaſe it without fear, and 
go to ſleep with it until the fatal moment, 
when reſuming its activity, it * 
them to the grave: . 

The ſpectacle this calamity preſents, eſ- 
peciallꝭ at Grand Cairo, chills an European 
with horror. This immenſe city, from the 


(t) The laſt plague at Moſcow, which carried of 
250,200 inhabitante, was conveyed thither by peſtiſerous 


merchandize out of the warehouſes of the Tews. 


4 
® Sce e Lot 's Memoirs, p. 755 vol. „ 


houſes, 
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houſes, contains from eight to nine hundred 
| thouſand inhabitants. They are heaped 
together by thouſands. Two hundred citi- 
zens there occupy leſs ſpace than thirty at 
Paris p. The ſtreets are very narrow, and 
one is ſometimes obliged to wait ſeveral mi- 
nutes without being able to get through the 


crowd. A ſingle infected perſon communi- 


cates .the poiſon to a hundred wretches. 
The diſorder makes a rapid progreſs, and 
ſpreads with the violence of a conflagration, | 
aided by the wind. The Mahometans die 
in. their houſes, in the public ſquares, in 
example of terror to the ſurvivors. Ell 
moukadaar, ſay they, it is their deſtiny; 

yet they have before their eyes the example 
th Earopet, who lone e the 
neral diſaſter. 

he than 2x ht ities tr ddd the 
French ſhut up their quarter, and cut off 


$ And thirty citizens of Paris occupy lefs ſpace than 
tenin London. 1 


8 2 


all 


cernal tenderneſs; for, at the death of their relations, they 
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frrants who live without, bring thera ever 
day their neceſſary provifions. Except 
bread, which daes not communicate the poifan, 
in each gate, into a bucket of water. This 
their health and their lives, cavironed 2s 
they are with all the horrors of death. The 
ſtreets are continually filled with funeral 
. defolated mothers 3 ahan- 


Wan 
ſame. He ſpeaks of it as follows : «When a perſon of 
* any importance dies, all the women of the family cover 
„their hair diſheyclled, their boſams expoſed, their 
«* breaſts !” Euterpc.—— The inhabitants of the South- 
Sea Iſlands carry ftill farther their filial piety, their ma- 


make deep ſcars upon their faces, and fignalize their ler- 
tow by ſhedding ſtreams of blos1 


don 
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don themſelves to lamentations, cover their 
faces with duſt, tear their garments, and 
child they have been claſping in their arms, 
and whom they are to follow probably a 
few moments after; for the Orientals, more 
on them to the lait moment, though morally 
| eertain that this act of tenderneſs will coſt 
them their lives. Theſe cries of deſpair, 
theſe funeral proceſſions, ſpread univerſal 
_ conſternation, and the French tremble in 
the boſom of their ſanctuaries; and who 
could without grief and horror behold hu- 
manity groaning under the rigour of fo ſe- 
vere a ſcourge? They do not all periſh who 
are attacked with it ; ſeveral are cured, but 


I have been aſſured, that the plague carries 


off ſometimes at Grand Cairo, three hun- 
dred thouſand inhabitaats. Can you con- 
ceive it poſſible that the example of the 
French, who come out of their houſes after 
the contagion is at an end, ſafe and healthy, 
furniſhes the Turks with not the ſtnalleſt 
idea of making uſe of fimilar precautions? 
8 3 Can 
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Can you imagine that, in the vaſt extent of 
the Ottoman empire, there is not a ſingle 
port for performing quarantine? Does ſuch 
a nation deſerve to occupy the country of the 
ancient Grecks, and the Egyptians, their 
maſters ? It has deſtroyed the arts, liberty, 
and commerce. It leaves the wretches it 
has reduced to ſlavery to periſh for want of 
Government. W 
verts kingdoms, e iſlands, and 
»» PEI. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XIV. 


OBSERVATIONS ON. THE DIFFERENT: In- 
; HABITANTS Of GOVT... 
The Coptic, deſcendants of the Egyptians, bave 
i the genius and knowledge of their an- 
| ceftors. Next to them the Arabians, the 
„ of the 4 
Their dominion twice extended over it. 
Beys, cultivate the lands, have entirely loft 
_ the good faith natural to the nation, while 
4 thoſe who Hive under their Scheiks have pre- 
Bedouins inhabit the defarts, and declare 
war againſt all the caravans ; but they are 
generous, hoſpitable, and pay a ſacred re- 
gard to their caths. The Cbriſtians of Sy- 
ria, the Greeks, and the Jews, pructiſe the 
mechanical arts. Real Turks not numerous 
i Err. 
| To Me. L . 3 
I Have hitherto only ſpoken vaguely to you; 
Sir, of the different races of people who i in 
84 habit 
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habit Egypt. It is proper to make you 
more particularly acquainted with their cha- 
rater, their cuſtoms, and their arts. The 
Arabs, eſpecially thoſe who enyiron this king- 
dom, and who parfly occupy it, merit a 
peculiar attention. The details I am now 
about to offer you will explain how poſſible 
it is for four millions of men to ſubmit to 
the yoke of cight thouſand foreigners, and 
in what manner a wandering nation has been 
able to preſerve its Iiberties and laws, amidſt 
The dncaias. catives of: Bare 200-the 
Cophts, or Coptis, who, according to ſame 
authors, derive their name from Cophre:, 
that once celebrated city of the Thebais, 
and, according to others, fram Cobtos, Cut, 
becauſe they have always preſerved the cuſ- 
tem cf circumciſion. Theſe are the ſole 
deſorndants of the Egyptians. Subjected 
for upwards of two thouſand years to fo- 
reign Princes, they have loſt the genius and 
the ſciences of their anceſtors ; but they 
have preſerved many of their cuſtoms, and 
the ancient vulgar language of the country. 
| 3 
father 
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father to fon, of all the caltivated lands, of 
their value and extent, makes them be ſe- 
lected as Secretaries to the Beys, and Inten- 
dants of all the Goyernors, In order to 
prevent theſe great men from becoming gc- 
with their books of account; they 
* write chem in general jn Coptic, They. do 
not, however, perfectly underſtand the lan- 
guage they make uſe of; but as their maſs- 
books, the Pentateuch, and many of the 
works they are poſſeſſed of, are accompanied 
wich an Arabian tranſlation, the ancient 
vulgar tongue of the Egyptians is not loſt, 
It will furniſh the learned poſſibly ſome day 
with the means of throwing a light on the 
darkneſs ſpread over the firſt ages of the 
monarchy of the Pharaohs, and of lifting 
up the veil which covers the hiwreghyphic 
myſteries, 

The Cophts embraced Chriſtianity in its 
permitted them the free exerciſe of the 
Chriſtian religion. They have ever ſince 
had churches, Prieſts, Biſhops, and a Pa- 
triarch, who fixed his ſeat of reſidence at 
Grand Cairo, when that city became the 


ca pital. 
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capital. Devoted to the errors of Monothe- 
liſm, their ignorance will not allow them to 
number of ſuperſtitions cuſtoms, which 
they have received from their anceſtors. - In 
other reſpects, the Cophts are gentle, hu- 
and filial love conſtitute the happineſs of 
their families. They honour and cheriſh 
all the tics of blood. The internal com- 
merce, the art of hatching chickens, and 
n 
2 in the management of the affairs 
entruſted to them, — 
fruit of their labours in tranquillity. The 
Bey, who ſees them in opulence, ftrips 
them of their riches without pity ; too 
happy if they can purchaſe their lives by 
the loſs of their fortune. Theſe vexations 
never excite them to revolt. Their want 
of energy holds them chained down to ſer- 
3 vitude 
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vitade and miſcry, and they ſupport them 


ithout murmuring. 
"ae the Cophts, the Arabs are the moſt 


le of Egypt. Twice have they 
33 The firſt epochs. 
of their dominion goes back to the re- 
_— and, according to grave 
r 
the ſeventh century, and finiſhes with the 
the inhabitants. Their manners vary avith 
their ſituation. Such as have become huſ- 
| bandmen, and live under the government of 
the foreigners who rule the country, afford 


3 


to the philoſopher a ſtriking example of the 


influence of laws on men. In ſubjection 


tyrannical government, they have loſt 
* faith, the uprightneſs, which cha- 
racterize their nation. They ta be part in 
the quarrels of their maſters. Villages riſe 
up in arms againſt villages, cities againſt 
cities. During the perpetual revolutions at 
Grand Cairo, the country preſents a fright- 
ful ſcene of carnage and of horror. The 
harveſts are devoured Ly 6 
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blood of the peaſants bathes thoſe fields 
| from which they heretofore produced abun. 

dance. As hatreds are unextinguiſhable a- 
mongſt theſe people, as the mother infuſes 
the deſire of vengeance with her milk, into 
her infant, men are only born to be mutual 
deſtroyers. Theſe degenerate Arabs, known 
by the name of Fellab, render the naviga- 
tion of the Nile very dangerous. They at- 
123 
der the travellers, take poſſeſſion of their 
merchandize, and commit all ſorts of rob- 
Another part of the Arabs, who may be 
alſo called cultivators, live under the go- 
vernment of their Scheiks, who poſſeſs ſeve- 
ral principalities in the Thebais. This 
word, which ſignifies cd man, is the moſt 
illuſtrious token of their power. They are 
ſtill, as heretofore, the Judges, the Pontiſfs, 
and the Sovereigns of their people. They 
govern more like fathers of families than 
Kings. Theſe venerable patriarchs uſually 
take their repaſts at the doors of their 
houſes, or their tents, and invite all who 
preſent themſzlves. On riſing from table 
they 
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they cry with a loud voice, In the name of 


God, let him that is hungry come near, and eat ; 


nor is this invitation a barren compliment. 
Every man, whoever he be,” has a right to 
ſeat himſelf, and to partake of the food he 
finds there. Permit me to quote the paſ- 
lage of Geneſis i). where Abraham re- 
ceives the angels, that you may compare 
their preſent manners with thoſe of the ſme 

people in ſuch diftant ages. AndA bra- 
« ham far in the tent door, in the plains of 
n And he lift 
up his eyes, and looked, and lo, "three 
<« men ſtood by him; and when he faw 
them, he ran to meet them from the tent 
door, and bowed himſelf towards the 
« pround, and faid, My Lord , if now 
« away, I pray thee, from thy ſervant. Let 
« a little water I pray you be fetched, and 


« the tree, and I will fetch a morſel of 


(i Geneſis, chap. 18. 
The verſion of the Bible has it, My Lords, S$:i2actrs, 


E content Ge with hu- 


willy. 


Tran 
— 8 1 


W 
that you ſhall paſs on, for therefore ate 
ye come to your ſervant. And they ſaid, 
ſo do as thou haſt faid. And Abraham 
*/ haſtencd into. the tent unto Sarah, and ; 
= ſaid, make ready quickly three meaſures 

* of fine meal, knead it, and make cakes 
upon the hearth. And Abraham ran in- 
* to the herd, and fetcht a calf, tender and 
good, and gave it unto a young man, and 
* hehaſtcd to dreſs it; and he took butter, 
* and milk, and the calf. which he had 

«dreſſed, and ſet it before them, and he 
« ſtood by chem under the tree.” A 
The Arabs give the ſame reception to 5 
keangers and travellers who come near their 


men knead unleavened bread, which they 
bake upon the aſhes, and they are ſerved with 
roaſted ſheep, milk, and honey, and the 
| beſt of every thing they are paſſeſſed of. 
The flight impoſitions levied by the Scheiks 
through their territories, do not oppreis their 
ſubjects. They enjoy their affection. The 
_—_— at their 


tents.. Scrvants waſh their feet. The wo- 
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the lightof natural reaſon, aided by the fim- 
ple and clear laws of the, Cor. lates 
ts ape olmoſt always dictated by equity. 
Under this paternal government, man poſ- 
ſeſſes all his liberty, and is no further at- 
tached to his Prince than by the tes cf re- 


him according to the circumſtances. I dba 
cite yu a trait 1 
en of finakaaks * | 
., < Elmanſor, the ſecond Abaſſid Calif, 
« laid the foundation of Bagdad in 769. 
He made himſelf famous by his victories, 
< his power, and the art by which he knew 
how to govern immenſe ſtates. - His affa- 
« bility was extreme: but ſo many good 
1 qualities were ſullied by unbounded ava- 
* rice. An Arab accoſted him one day, 
and ſaid to him, Health to the Father of 
« Jatar! Health to thee, replied Elmanſor. 
| Thou art the deſcendant of the generous 
„ raceof Haſchem; grant me a {mall part 
af the treaſures thou art maſter of, —It 
is not to me, it is to the Apoitle of God 
| thou 


* the ſpot, and gave them to him. The 
RS r pero enbgn 
* picced, ſays to him, Prince, art thou ig- 
e -norant of this fentence of the fon of 
« Harima : The rich who covers himſelf with 
« rags, is not leſs fubje?-to death.” 

Tris with this fort of liberty that the 


| Arabs ſpeak to thtir Chiefs. Wholly de- 


voted to their intereſts, on the leaſt fign of 
their will, they arm to repulſe the oppreſ- 
fion of the Turks, who have never been 
to reduce them. If victory declares in their 
favour, they remain in poſſeſſion of their 
territories. If conquered, they abandon 
at tage eee 
into the depth of the defarts. 1 hey 
wait to avail themſelves of the times of 
trouble and confuſion, when they return, 
full armed, to attack the enemy, and re- 
ſame their poſſeſſions. Were theſe Chiefs 
E ae and form a league a- 

gainſt 
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— and make 2 
— gypt- The policy of the 
__ S on 
hare & . | 
Co I Rog 
2 ety ah appar re 
0 e and above all, 
Theſe Arabs © 
. are the and ins 
world. are ignorant of the vices of 
_ nations. Incapable of conceal- 
— 9 
a an inſult with — — 
_ — them is Pony = 
2 tents are open to all 
gueſts with as much "i rt th 
—_— This honourab * 
— fhecad they have vowed, 
1 een 
9 
he 
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he has no longer any thing to fear for his 
life. This is the only circumſtance wherein 
they forget their reſentment, and renounce 
the pleaſure of revenge. The following 
fact to which I was a witneſs, will give you 
ſome idea of their uprightneſs. An Arab 
Scheik has long paid an annual viſit to the 
French quarter. He takes ſuch goods as he 
wants of a merchant, without any other ſe- 
curity than his word. The following year 
he returns at the ſame period with the price 
of his former purchaſe, and to buy new 
ſtuffs. One year he was prevented by ill- 
neſs from attending at the uſual time, but 
he ſent his ſon with the gold, and like wiſe 
to continue this commerce, a circumſtance 
tions. | 

The third ſperics of Arabs is compre- . 
Bedaoui, inhabitants of the deſart. Theſe 
paſtoral people occupy thoſe burning ſoli- 
tudes, which extend to the eaſt and welt of 
Egypt. Separated into tribes, they do not 
cultivate the earth, and feed on barley, tlie 


fruit of the date - tree, the fleſh and milk of 
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heir herds. Theſe they conduct into the 
vallies, where they find paſturage and wa- 
ter. When every thing is exhauſted in one 
ſpot, they place their tents, their wives, and 
children, on camels, mount on horſeback 
themſelves, and the whole tribe ſets off in 
ſearch of another habitation. Theſe ſo- 
vereigns of the deſarts, declared enemies of 
all the caravans, attack them wherever they 
fill in with them, and compel them either 
to pay a tribute, or to fight. If they meet 
with too ſharp a reſiſtance, they retire with- 
out apprehending the purſuit of their ene- 
mies. If they conquer, they ſtrip every 
body, and divide the booty ; but they never 
kill any one unleſs to avenge the blood of 
their companions. The traveller who puts 
himſelf under their protection has nothing 
to fear either for his life or his riches, for 
their word is ſacred. I have never read in 
hiſtory, I have never heard upon the ſpot, 
that an Arab ever violated his plighted faith. 
This is a trait which characterizes at once, 
the earth. Their eagerneſs for plunder has 
a Gn a os {FR 
| TY _ tabty. 
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tality. This virtue is not leſs honoured 
tivators. Mr. de St. Germain, after his 
misfortunes in paſſing the iſthmus of Suez, 
arriving at the tent of a Bedouin, almoſt 
dead, owed his life to the generous atten- 
tion of his hoſt, who conducted him to 
Grand Cairo as ſoon as his health was re- 
ſtored. Mr. Pages, flying acroſs the ſands 
of Defart Arabia, with ſeven Arabs, loſt his 
camel, he was on the point of being facri- 
ficed to the. reſentment of a tribe which had 
mounted at the hazard of his life, made the 
Frenchman mount behind him, and carried 
him off to a place of ſafety. On the jour- 
ney, the Arabs, who had only a ſmall barley 


cake for their daily nouriſhment, divided it 


into cight ſhares, of which they always gave 


a double portion to the ſtranger. 
Their exceſſive love of liberty makes them 


prefer theſe frightful defarts, where they 
live independent, to the rich plains of Egypt, 
which would enſlave them. That Govern- 
3 which 


following is their method of concluding 


nnr 
which they have refuſed rather than ſubmit 


to be governed by deſpots. This ſpirit of in- 


dependence, ſo well painted in the ſcriptures, 
they have inviolably preſerved from Iſ- 


mae], their anceſtor. Herodotus, the moſt 
ancient hiſtorian, thus repreſents them : 
« Cambyics {+}, defirous of leading an 
army into Egypt, ſent Ambaſſadors to the 
King of the Arabs to demand a ſafe paſ- 
« ſage of him. He obtained his demand, 
< and the two nations pledged their mutual 
faith. The Arabs, of all people, preſerve 
their oaths with the moſt fidelity. The 


* treaties, One of them, ſtanding up be- 
«« tween the contracting parties, cuts the 
* palm of his hand with a ſharp ſtone; 
he then takes the border of their robes, 
* tinges them with blood, and rubs ſeven 
« ſtones with it, which he places in the 
*« midſt of them, invoking Bacchus and 
* Urania. If he who has follicited the 
alliance be a ſtranger, he becomes after 
this ceremony their ſacred gueſt, and if a 


(4) Herodotus, Thalia. 
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" rative of the country, he is looked upon 
« as a citizen of the tribe with whom the 
« treaty is formed. This compact is invio- 
« lable for ever.” Theſe ceremonies are 


no longer obſerved amongſt the Arabs. On 


occafion of treaties, they content themſelves 
with mutually ſqueezing the hand, and 
ſwearing by the head, that they will faith- 
fully obſerve the conditions agreed upon. 
and they are never perjured. 


after Herodotus, paints them in the ſame 
colours. I ſhall add this paſſage, becauſe it 
ple are changed, and as it is perhaps the 
only hiſtorical portrait which, at the end of 
eighteen hundred years, will ſerve for the 
ſame nation 2). * The wandering Arabs 
dell in the open country, without any 
<< a ſolitude. They do not chooſe for their 
| * abode places abounding in rivers and in 
* fountains, leſt that allurement alone 
« ſhould draw enemies into their neigh- 


QA Diodorus Siculus, lib. 19 
«« bourkood. 


Diodorus Siculus, who wrote feveral ages 


* them. Some lead their camels to graze, 


* niſhed with it, by means of veſſels con- 
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« bourhood. Their law or their cuſtom 
« forbids them to ſow corn, to plant fruit- 
« trees, to make uſe of wine, or to inhabit 
« houſes. He who ſhould violate theſe 
10 uſages would be puniſhed infallibly with 
« death, becauſe they are perſuaded that 
« whoever is capable of ſubjecting him- 
« ſelf to ſuch conveniencies, would ſoon 
« ſubmit to maſters in order to preſerve 


« ſome their ſheep. The latter are the 
« wealthicſt; for beſides the advantages 
« they derive from their flocks, they go to 
« ſell in the ſea-ports, frankincenſe, myrrh, 
and other precious aromatics, which they 


have :e:cived in exchange from the iaha- 


« bitants of Arabia Felix. Extremely 
« jealous of their liberty, at the news of 


< the approach of an army they take 
refuge in the depth of the deſarts, 


« the extent of which ſerves them as a 


% rampart. The enemy, in fact, per- 
* caving no water, could not dare to tra- 


<« verſe them, whilft the Arabs being fur- 


* cealed in the carth, with which they are 
T 4 « acquainted, 
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<« acquainted, are in no danger of this want. 
The whole ſoil being compoſed of clayey 
and ſoft earth, they find means to dig 
deep and vaſt ciſterns, of a ſquare form, 
| « each fide of which is the length of an 
« acre. Having filled them with rain- 
<< water, they cloſe up the entrance, which 
N 
ing ground, leaving ſome imperceptible 
« "when, known only i themes. They 
< accuſtom their flocks to drink only once 
in three days {m), fo that when they are 
< obliged to fly acroſs theſe parched ſands, 
they may be habituated to ſupport thirſt. 
« As for themſelves, they live on fleſh and 
« milk, and common and ordinary fruits. 
They have in their fields the tree which 
« bears pepper u, and a great deal of 
wild honey, which they drink with wa- 
ter. There are other Arabs who culti- 


(=) The e who St out fram Girgs to their 
own country, having a defart of ſeven days journey to 
' paſs, accuſtom their camels to perform it without drink- 
(=) I imagine Diodorus was deceived here, and that 
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This picture, drawn by the A 


enlightened hiſtorian, is of a very ſtriking 
accuracy. We diſcover in it the Be- 
douins of our days. May I be permitted to 
extract from the ſame author a paſſage 
which wonderfully paints at once their 
uprightneſs of character, and the treachery 
of the Grecks. The Nabathean Arabs 
had quitted their deſarts, to repair to 2 
place of commerce, where a celebrated 


they had depoſited in the caverns of 2 
mountain, their wives, their children, and 


their riches. This rock fituated at two 


122 
E protected both by its poſition, and by the 
burning ſolitudes, appeared to them out 
of the reach of the enemy; but the 
« Greeks, thirſting after gold, availed them- 
! ſelves of this moment to attack it. Athe- 

© nzus, one of the captains of Antigonus, 
« i@ 
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. ene ies with = body eke 
* armed troops, marched ninety-one leagues 
* in three days and nights, and reached the 
* aſylum of the Nabathcans. He entered 
* it by force, flew a part of the wretches 
*« ſhut up in it, made a great many pri- 
_ «« ſoners, carried off the frankincenſe, the 
„ myrch, and four hundred talents of filver 
* which were depoſited there. He only c 
4 remained there three hours, and fled acroſs 
* the deſart with his booty. When he 
had got ten leagues from the rock, the 
< heat and fatigue obliged him to repoſe. 
« A camp was haſtily prepared. The ſol- 
<< diers, worn down with laflitude, and 
* imagining they had nothing to fear, re- 
* ſigned themſelves to fleep. But the Na- 
* batheans had been apprized by meſſengers 
of the invaſion of the Greeks. Setting 
* ef intently they eqquiend- »_ thaie 
<< habitation. The blood of their old men; 
+ the Jamentations of Qs wanede, Mei 
52 —— They flew to ven- 
„ geance; and in a few hours came up 
with their enemies. Some of the pri- 
— — 
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« of the Greeks, broke their chains, and 
gave information of the ſtate they were 
« then in. On this intelligence, the Arabs 
« attacked the camp on all ſides, and en- 
<« tered under cover of the darkneſs. They 
put to death the ſoldiers that were aflecp, 
« and pierced with their darts thoſe who 
were riſing to take arms. The maſſacre 
« was general. Fifty horſemen only eſ- 
« caped, and they were moſtly wounded. 
« 90 — 3 
* - Gam.dack —— After giv- 
ing this leſſon to the Greeks, they wrote 
* to Antigonus, to complain of Athenzus, 
and to juſtify their conduct. That prince 
« difavowed the expedition of his general, 
« declared that he had it with- 
cout his participation, and that their de- 
« fence was ſtrictly juſt. He made uſe of 

this diſſimulation to put them off their 
guard, by removing every cauſe of miſ- 
< truſt, hoping to avail himſelf of ſome 
* favourable moment to revenge the defeat 
of his troops; but the Arabs reckoning 
* on the good faith of the Greeks, 
| « kept 
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© kept upon their guard. and placed cen- 
« tinels on elevated fituations to give notice 
of the appearance of an enemy. They 
<« ſoon diſcovered the wiſdom of this pre- 
« caution. After ſome months had elapſed, 


« Antigonus ſent eight thouſand picked 


Demetrius. This corps marched by in- 
* direct routes in order to ſurprize them. 
© The Nabatheans apprized by their ſpies, 
* withdrew their flocks towards the ex- 
< tremity of the deſart, and fortified them- 
<< ſelves in the mountain. Demetrius found 
it guarded by a body of brave youth, 
* who made a vigorous reſiſtance. After 
making a fruitleſs attack on it with 
all his forces, he retreated and pretended 
* to take flight. The next day, he re- 
* newed the attack with no greater ſucceſs. 
«© Then an Arab cried to him with a 
loud voice: King Demetrius, what can 


<< induce you to make war againſt a a people 
ho dwell in a deſart, without water, 


wine, and proviſions; in a word, deſtitute 
20 e 
« your W and your w_— 
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horror of ſlavery has conducted us into 
« this ſolitude, deprived of all the good 
things ſo greedily ſought after by men. 
« This it is which has reduced us to ſuch 
« a ſolitary and ſavage life as diſables 
« us from doing you any injury. We 
« ſupplicate you therefore, and the King 
« your father, to leave us in repoſe. We 
vill even make you preſents to engage 
« you to withdraw your army, and to re- 
« ceive the Nabatheans amongſt the num- 
« ber of your friends. If theſe reaſons 
« cannot prevail upon you, neceſſity will 
« oblige you to quit a deſart, where you 
« will ſoon want water and proviſions. 
Never will you ſubject us to other cuſ- 
* toms. What do you hope for then from 
this expedition? It will terminate at the 
vłorſt by carrying off from us ſome ſlaves, 
* who will only ſerve you againſt their in- 
to bend to your manners, and your uſages. 
Struck with this diſcourſe, Demetrius 
made peace with the Nabatheans.” 

Such, Sir, were the Arabs before and 
after Alexander; ſuch are they in our days. 


18 CL IF RE hi 
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dominion, makes them prefer the 4 

— ts adage: - 
bliſhments. Liberty has ſo many charms 

for them, that ſupported by her they boldly 


__ardour- of the ſun. Humbled ſometimes, 
but never ſubjected, they have bid defiance 
to all the powers of the earth, and have re- 
been borne by the other nations. The Ro- 
mans, thoſe maſters of the world, loſt whole 
armies which they ſent to the conqueſt of 
this country. The Egyptians, the Perſians, 
the Ottomans, have never been able to re- 
duce them. This lofty people alone, there- 
fore, have preſerved that elevation of cha- 
racter, that generoſity, that inviolable fidelity 


and perjury are unknown: 


| Ignorant, without deſpiſing the ſciences, a 


found reaſon, a rectitude of underſtarding, 
an elevated mind, diſtinguiſſi them from all 
the Orientals. Before ſtrangers, as in the 
preſence- of their princes, they invariably 

| 3 maintain 


brave hunger, thirſt, and the conſuming 


which do honour to humanity. Treachery | 
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maintain the dignity of man, and never de- 
feend to low flatteries. Serious without 
moroſeneſs, witty without oſtentation, frank 
20 ixed with gaicty and v 0 Friend 
brothers. Nor are they ſtrangers to delicacy 
of ſentiment. Their poems afford a deſcrip- 
quently of that gallantry, which ſeems 
—— * 
one man knew how to unite — 
ing the neighbouring thrones, in conquering 
kingdoms, and giving laws to two thirds of 
the habitable globe. They have loſt their 
— — GR 
Could another — found inohe 
eaſt capable of collecting their differenit 
tribes under one banner, he might once 
more ſubject Afia and Africa to their domi- 
nion. It is amongſt the Arabs the philo- 
ke ant... 

and 
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hearts, and affeftions, are corrupted by deſ- 
potiſm and ſervitude. 
After the Coptis and the Arabs, the Mo- 
exthiene, or Wellzen Mabometens, cre the 
moſt numerous inhabitants of Egypt. Some 
dedicate themſelves to commerce, others 
ſerve in the armies. Their nation muſt 
not be judged from the ſpecimen of thoſe 
individuals we fee at Grand Caird. Such 
as embrace the military line are almoſt all 
adventurers, guilty of great crimes, and 
whom the dread of juſtice has baniſhed from 
their country. Theſe mercenary ſoldiers, 
lawleſs, and without faith, abandon them- 
ſelves to every exceſs, and invariably fell 
themſelves to the Bey who promiſes them 
the higheſt pay. 

The real Turks are by no means nume- 
rous in this country. The corps of Jani- 
zaries and of Azabs are compoſed of them. 
Races, and frncamm, end nai cnn 


method to amaſs great wealth. Sometimes 
they make themſelves formidable to the 
Pacha and the Beys, and ſell their ſuffrages 


O N E | 
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ſtuffs, though well woven, are but of an in- 
different dye. Their colours have neither 
the brilliancy nor the duration of thoſe of 
India. This is entirely owing to the igno- 
rance of the artiſts, for Egypt produces ex- 
cellent indigo, carthamum, and various ſub- 
ſtances for colours. It is the ſame with 
fore ſo celebrated, has loſt nothing of its 
quality. It is long, ſoft, and filky, and 
| would make ſumptuous linen ; but from the 
fault of the ſpinners, who know not how to 
employ it, coarſe linens only are manufac- 
tured from it. 

All theſe inhabitants, Sir, of different 
manners, nations, and religions, amount to 
near four millions. They are governed by 
eight thouſand Mamalukes. If you are ſur- 
TC CO TIES 
will ceaſe your aſtoniſhment on being in- 
formed, that in the time of Auguſtus, three 
cohorts were ſufficient to guard the The- 
bais. Strabo, an ocular witneſs, and one of 
the wiſeſt hiſtorians of antiquity, relates the 
Ry 


« The 
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The Egyptian nation is exremely nu- 
« merous, but it is by no means warlike, 
« Cornelius Gallus, the firſt Roman gover- 
« inhabitants of Hieropolis Co, who had 
« revolted, and made them return to their 
duty with a ſmall body of ſoldiers. The 
«< rigour of the impoſitions having cauſed a 
general revolt in the Thebais, he appear- 
« calmed. After him, Petronius, at the 
« kind of fore cohorts, Ropped the ü- 
« tuolity of many thouſand Alexandrians 
« who had attacked him, and left a great 
« number of them dead on the ficld of 
« battle. Elius Gallus, having entered 
« Arabia with a part of the troops which 
how unwarlike theſe are, and 
« would have conquered Yemen but for the 
* treachery of Syllzus. The Ethiopians, 
I taking advantage of his abſence, made an 


(e) This city is totally deſtroyed. Its ruins are buried 
under the finds of the Iſthmus of Suez. 


_ nn” irruption 
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« the ſtatues of Cæſar, carried off a rich 
« booty, and led away priſoners the feeble 
« fand infantry and cight thouſand horſe; 
« and though their army was compoſed of 
* thirty thouſand ſoldiers, he forced it to 
< retire to Pſelcha, a city of Ethiopia. 
Unable to obtain by his ambaſſadors the 
1 reſtitution of the captives, he penetrated 
into the country and gave them battle. 
<« Theſe troops, badly armed and without 
« yalour of the Romans. Some fled into 
<< the deſarts, others took ſhelter within the 
walls of the capital, and the greateſt 
number eſcaped by ſwimming to an iſland 
* in the river. Amongſt the latter were 
« ſeveral generals of Candace, a warlike 
« woman, then Queen of Ethiopia. Pe- 
« tronius croſſed the Nile in boats, made 
« them all priſoners, and ſent them to the 
« city of Alexandria. He then laid ſiege 
to Pſelcha and took it. A part of the 
« inhabitants periſhed in this attack. 
9M | % After 
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After this conqueſt, he marched towards 

« Premnin, a town fortified by nature, and 
« to arrive at it, croſſed thoſe vaſt ſandy - 
_« defarts, where the army of Cambyſes was 
<« ſuffocated by the winds //. Having 
Carried it by ſtorm, he went to lay ſiege 
to Napata, where was the palace of Can- 
« dace with her ſon. The queen, ſhut up 
* in a neighbouring fortreſs, ſent ambaſla- 
« dors to the Roman general to treat of 
peace, and to offer reſtitution of the cap- 
« tives, and the ſtatues carried off. With- 
out hearkening to theſe propoſitions, he 
attacked the place and became maſter of 
it, but the young prince ſaved himſclf 
« by flight. Imagining that it would be 
difficult to penetrate any farther, he re- 
* with him vaſt riches. He left four hun- 
ES CUE OO 
« ad ern io Egypt.” 


— whet L have wid you of 
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weakneſs of the Egyptians and Ethiopians 
ſerved to extinguiſh the little energy they 


feſſion of arms ſtill ſurpaſſes their cowardice. = 


raged in Grand Cairo, we heard the fix 
pieces of cannon belonging to the caſtle fire 
againſt the town. We obſerved that it 


took the artillery men half an hour to 


charge them, for there was that interval 


between every volley. Judge, Sir, if ſuch 
troops could ſtand an inſtant againſt a few 
European regiments. Any warlike nation 
which ſhould attack Egypt, would take it 
| without an obſtacle; ſhe might alſo cafily 
conquer Ethiopia, get poſſeſſion of the gold 
of thoſe countries ; and miſtreſs of the waters 
of the Nile, divert them at pleaſure through- 
yo qi 
abundance. 


ies in e t0s; 
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LETTER XVI. 


OBSERVATIONS ON MARRIAGE AMONG 
THE EGYPTIANS. 


Dignifed wth the title of ſacrament, marriage 

amorg the Chriſtians indiſeluble. The Le- 

giflator of Arabia, copying the authority of 
the patriarchs, and influenced by the force 

of cuſtom, bat permitted repudiation, but 

at the ſame time endeavoured to reſtrain the 

coprice of the men. The nuptial ceremo- 
nies praiſed 2 the Mabenerans and 
Coptzs. 


To Mr. L. M: 


AMONGST Chviſtians, Sir, marriage, 
raiſed to the dignity of a ſacrament, becomes 
an indiſſoluble engagement. The laws in 
certain caſes ſuſpend its effect, but they never 
totally deſtroy it. (This holds good only 
amongſt Catholicks). It behoves the con- 
duacding parties, therefore, to be perfectiy 
racquainted with each other, that their in- 
| U 4 clinations 
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clinatons may be fre, 9 
e ere The Orien- 
tal manners, ſo different from thoſe of Eu- 
to make an inviolable contract of that 
live ſeparate, and do not converſe together. 
How can the young man and the virgin 
who have never bcheld each other, vor 
eternal love and inviolable fidelity? Such 
an oath, by expoſing them to perjury, 
would prove the ſource of the greateſt diſ- 
order. Mahomet, who knew men well, 


to prevent it by preſcribing to the married | 

perſons thoſe attentions, that tenderneſs, 

which ought to conſtitute the delight of 
their lives, he has ſaid, Such as ſball have 
ſworn to bave no further commerce with their 
wives, ſball be allowed a delay of four mant 9 

if 

: * When 2 Mai. metan has made an oath to have 

| © co 
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if daring that time they ſhould return to tem- 
ſelves, the Lord is mdulgent and merci- 


— reed, Gud for 
and knows every thing. f 
This precept, Sir, endhaciore copulictfinn, 

of the action. In the remainder of that 
chapter, which is the ſummary of all "the 
ſtrives to fix fame its —— 

neſs of man. A Mahometan cannot eſpouſe 
a woman without aſſigning her a dowry in 
proportion to his ability. If he wiſhes to 
ſeparate from her, he ſends for the Judge, 
her, and, at the expiration of his four 
months grace, he beſtows on her the portion 
ſtipulated in the contract of marriage, and 
whatever effects he has received from her. 
If they have any children, the huſband re- 


© no further commerce with his wiſe, he has four months 

< delay, during hich he ma :econcile himſelf with 

* he. If e lets that time clapſe, he is obliged to re- 

2 ſhe bec mies free, and may contrat new 
* engagements.” 2 | 


tains 
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contract freſh engagements. The women 
are not, as it is believed in Europe, ſubject 
to a perpetual flavery. When they have 
the protection of the laws, and break their 
dowry, and the wealth they may have 
brought into their huſband's family; but 
they regain their liberty. 

Sometimes a Mahometan vows, without 
uſt cauſe, that he will have no further com- 
merce with his wife, Should he repent, he 
may be reconciled to her, without the inter- 
fixed a period for this caprice, in the fol- 
lowing verſe: He who ſhall repudiate his 
wie three times, ſhall not be allowed to take 


her back, until ſhe ſhall have lain with an. = 


They ſhall then be permitted to re-unite, if 
they believe themſelves capable PIT 
commandments of Gad. : 


(r) Coran, chap, 7. 
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ſeparation, the ſentence of which he has 
himſelf raſhly pronounced, endeavours to 
evade the precept. He ſecks for a friend 
on whoſe diſcretion he thinks he can de- 
| pend, ſhuts him up with his wife, in the 
preſence of witneſſes, and waits at the door 
the event of this fingular ſcene. The proof 
| is delicate, and does not always ſucceed 
according to his wiſhes, If the officious 
friend, on coming out, ſays, Behold my wife, 
and. I repudiate ber, the firſt huſband has 
the right to take her back ; but if, forgetful 
of his friendſhip in the arms of love, he 
declares that he acknowledges her for his 
wiſe, he carries her off without any oppo- 
fition. Such are the laws by which Ma- 
homet has ſtrove to ſecure the peace and 
happineſs of marriages. He has made that 
ſtate a ſtate of ſociety, the mutual atten- 
tions of which, and the birth of children, 
muſt inceſſantly bind them more cloſely to 
each other. Parties once contracted, do 
not often avail themſelves of the liberty he 
5 Divorces are much leſs fre- 


quent 
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quent amongſt them than is generally be 
with one wife, and do not profit by the pri- 
vilege the law allows them of having four 
| at a time. This moderation muſt be at- 
tributed to the ſeparation of the ſexes, to 
their mode of private life, to the charms of 
which they are highly ſenſible, and, above 
all, to that tenderneſs which attaches them 
both to their children, who, brought up in 
the paternal manſion, become at once the 
r 
their being. 
| Tate cclathins of a young tine wn 
the perſons who take upon them his eſtab- 
liſhment. They have had the opportunity 
of ſeeing naked at the baths the principal 
part of the young women of the city. They 
paint to him the portrait of them after At. 
When his choice is fixed, they propoſe the 
alliance to the father of the young woman, 
the dowry is ſpecified, and if he agrees to 
it, they make him preſents. As ſoon as the 
partics are agreed, the female relations, the 


friends and acquaintances of the young vir- 


gin, conduct her to the bath. They ſtrip 
K her 


erer. or 


her with great ſolemnity. 2 
ſhampoed, and perfumed. They tinge he 
nails of their toes and fingers of a gold co- 
lour, by means of the Benne. They black 
her epe-laſhes with cobel. They mix. pre- 
cious eſſences in her hair, and waſh her whole 
ing locks of their beautiful long hair, lead 
the young novice round the apartment, and 
by telling her of the pleaſures the is going 


| | * 39 LI the beauty and 
to enjoy, 


of the day is ſpent in entertainments, in 

dances, and ſongs, ſuitable to the occa- 
pie to the beuſ of the dewcke] ge, at 
tear her, as if by violence, from the arms 
ber diſconſolate mother. They conduct her 
in triumph to the huſband's _ The pro- 
ceſſion uſually commences in evening. 
which is preceded r 
r A 
lance- poles in their hands * 


ann 
ſlaves diſplay to the fight of the people the 


for the uſe of the bride. Troops of 
girls advance, keeping time to the found of 
inſtruments. Next to them, matrons, rich- 
Then appears the young victim under a mag- 
nificent canopy, borne by four ſlaves. She 
is ſupported by her mother and her ſiſters. 
A veal of gold, enriched with pearls and 
diamonds, covers her entirely. A long train 
of flambeaux lights the whole, and from 
time to time choruſſes of Alu fing coup- 
lets in praiſe of the new-married pair. I 
have ſeen the pomp I am now deſcribing 
paſs twenty times through the ſtreets of 
for they are very proud of ſhewing to the 
When they arrive at the huſband's houſe, 
the women mount to the firſt ſtory, from 
a gallery, every thing that paſſes below. 
The men, aſſembled in the ſaloon, do not 


effects, the furniture, the trinkets, deſtined 


nity and l N 
the found of the tabor, the cymbals, 
and the caſtanets, in which they re- 
preſent the combats of Hymen, the reſiſt- 
| ance of the young bride, and the ſtratagems 
of love to gain the point. Nothing can 
equal the voluptuouſneſs of their motions, 
and the licentiouſneſs of their poſtures. 
There .is no occaſion for words to under- 
ſtand their pantomimes. . Every thing is 
painted by them in ſo natural a manner, 
that it is impoſſible to miſtake them. I 
have aſſiſted ſeveral times at theſe repreſen- 
tations, and never without being ſurprized 
how a people, who preſerve in public fo 

much reſpect for the women, can be fo paſ- 
fionately fond of theſe laſcivious dances. 
When they are finiſhed, a chorus of Alus 
the Greeks, extolling the incitements of the 
young bride, more beautiful than the moon, 
| freſher than the roſe, more odoriferous than 
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the jeſſamine, and the felicity of * 
tal who is about to exjoy ſo many charms. 
During the ceremony, ſhe paſſes frequently 
before her huſband, always 1 
band enters into the nuptial chamber, the 
veil is taken off, and he ſees his wife for the 


firſt time. When the is a girl, the tokens 
of her virginity muſt appear, otherwiſe he 
bas a right to ſend her back the next day to 
her parents ; and this is the greateſt di- 


care, nor where one is more certain of mar- 
 rying a virgin. | 
fack 266 —— lows and commin- 
nies amongſt the Egyptians. The poor, as 
well as the rich, obſerve them ſcrupulouſly. 
The daughter of the mechanic is conducted 
in the ſame manner to her huſband. All 
the difference conſiſts in the ſpectacle that 
furrounds her. Inſtead of flambeaux, the 
proceſſion takes place by the light of pine- 
wood carricd in iron chafing-diſhes, on the 

ah 2 
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end of long poles: Inſtead of dancing 
fabors, and hired men- dancers. The 


borrows a veil, marches to the found of 
cymbals, or pieces of metal agitated in ca- 
Gy it DO Os 

| The Coptis obſerve nearly the ſame cere- 
monies ; but they have the cuſtom of be- 
trothing young girls at fix or ſeven years old. 


A ring which they put upon the finger is the 


A from their relations the prreiiſien to 


bring them up at their houſes, until they are 
marriageable. Repudiation, the baths, the 
pompous eſcort of the bride, are alſo in uſe 


they are allowed but one wife at a time. 
deſcriptions which reſemble very much that 
I have been giving you, becauſe the author 
of that agreeable work, being perfectly 
well acquainted with the manners and uſages 
of his country, has deſcribed them like a 


Kilful painter. Thoſe faithful pictures it 
Vor. II. X | 2 
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is which render his book of infinite value. 
It is in this point alſo that thoſe romance 
writers err, who, never having travelled in 
the caſt, gives us, under the name of Orien- 
tal Tales, the fooliſh dreams of their own 
imagination. You there ſee the Turks, the 
Arabs, and the Perſians, metamorphoſed in- 
to French and Engliſhmen, and the moſt 
groteſque portraits inſtead of nature. 


| I kave the honour to be, &c. 


: i: 1 
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LETTER XVII. 


THE REVOLUTIONS IN THE COMMERCE | 
OF EGYPT, FROM THE MOST REMOTE 
ANTIQUITY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


State of the Egyptian commerce under the 
Pharaohs, the Perſians, and the Ptolemies, 
who created a powerful marine; and under 
mutated or fir a Bengal. — 

of this extenſive commerce under the Prince: 

of the lower empire. Almoſt annihilated 
during the government of the Arabs. Re- 
eftabliſbed by the Venetians, wwho opened to 
themſelves the ports of Egypt. The Por- 
tugueſe depriue them of this trade; in cun- 
their marine and their diſtant provinces. 


To Mr. I. M. 
Grand Cairo 


Tur preceding Letters, Sir, preſent you 
with ſome r details on the traffic 
of the principal towns in Egypt. Theſe 

X 2 ſcattered 
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ſcattered notions would be inſufficient in an 
age when every Court of Europe looks on 
commerce as an inexhauſtible ſource of 
riches and of power. I ſhall attempt to 
trace-out to you a rapid picture of the revo- 
tations it has undergone, from the moſt re- 
mote antiquity to the preſent day. However 
difficult the undertaking, its eventual utility 
to my country encourages me to proceed. 

The Egyptian Pharaohs were acquainted 
with the advantages of trade. The nume- 
rous canals they formed had a double object, 
that of diffuſing fertility with the waters of 
.the Nile, and of tranſporting with facility 
the produce of the country from one end of 
eſtabliſhed in the Delta and the Thebais 
united the inhabitants of the moſt diſtant 
provinces. Each man brought with him 
N and the whole na- 
tion, by means of mutual exchange enjoyed 
the inventions of the arts, and the pro- 
ductions of all the kingdom. The charms 
of theſe water-voyages, the cool air they 
breathed in them, the beauty of the banks 
of the river, the neceſſity of navigating 


| Greece, then in a ſtate of barbariſm, the 
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tians mariners ; and one may be led to think, 
that the firſt veſſels on which men dared to 
truſt themſelves to the inconſtancy of the 
eee wbwak wi W 
of human action, induced them to travel 
hom ns temple to ance. Throughout 
illuminations, and aſſemblies, whos he 
merchant as well as the rich man found his 
private advantage. The Egyptians muſt be 
regarded as one cf the moſt ancient nations 
of navigators. They made voyages on the 
of the Argonauts, Danaus C2 carried into 


| art of navigation and of commerce. His 
brother, Seſoſtris, ſoon after ſet out with 
to conquer Afia. Whilſt he reduced the in- 
terior kingdoms, a fleet of four hundred fail 
took poſſeſſion of the ports of the Arabic 
Gulph, failed through the ſtraits of 


e . 
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Bab Elmandel Ct, and penetrated into the 
Indian Ocean, which had never beheld veſ- 
ſels of ſuch a fize. It is from this zra that 
we muſt date the commerce of Egypt with 
. innvrr ep ace 
that remote period. 
Seſoſtris founded ſeveral colonies in the 
courſe of his conqueſts ; one of them for- 
tified it{elf on the coaſt of Phcenicia. Tyre 
erected her ramparts, cut down the cedars 
of Libanon, to build veſſels, and prepared 
to diſpute the glory of navigation with the 
mother country. She ſent her ſhips as far 
as the pillars of Hercules, and ſpread the 
arts every where with her commerce fu. 
The Egyptians on their fide, mounting the 
Boſphorus, entered the Black ſea, exchang- 


tt) Be Elmandel ſignifies the Gate of the Handler- 
chiefs, becauſe it was by this ſtreight that Egypt has at all 
are formed, which are ſtill called Mandel. | 

(«) Clement, of Alexandria, ſays, The Phcenicians 
received letters from Egypt, and tranſmitted them to 
© the Greeks.” He adds in another place, Cadmus, 
* the Phoenician, carried them into Greece, on which 
& account Herodotus gives the name of Phornician to 
* the Greck characters. 


ing 


en 
ing with their brethren {x} ſettled in Col- 
thoſe of che Northerns ; whilſt the fleets of 
1 in ſearch of the pearls, 
B hr wth 
Commercial Egypt ſoon attained a high 
degree of power. 2282 
obelifks, wales” cannot be contemplated 
contenetly apntint —— che hes- 
vens, taught navigators that aſtronomy which 
ſerved them as u guide through the unmen- 
ſity of the ſeas. Powerful without, rich in 
_ propagated the lightof the ſciences. Hav- | 
ing ſpread amongſt the ſavage nations of 
Greece, the art of cultivating grain, ſhe 


| diſpoſed them to civilization. It is thus 


Kings, friends to humanity, will reclaim 


— that Sefoftri lb lfta culony in 
Celekis, and that the Egyptians traded with mem. 


X 4 Sea 
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and our 4. ſhall have: ay him 
abundant and certain food. Agriculture 
will eſtabliſh amongſt them ſociety and laws. 
They will ane day enjoy the advantages of 
civilized nations. As their iſlands do not 
tals, they will not be reduced to that ſlavery 
fied their firſt benefaQtors, they will erect 
monuments to George the Third and Lauit 
the Sixteenth; Theſe, indeed, are actions 
which immortalize Sovereigns, and the re- 
membrance- — 
poſterity. 

 _ Greece, enlightened by. che great. men 
who were taught in the ſchools of Mem- 
phis and Heliopolis, was divided into ſeve- 
ral republics. Each of theſe petty ſtates 
wiſhed to have commerce and a navy. 
Tyre continued to ſend forth her veſſels into 
the whole cxtcnt of the Mediterrancan, and 
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Os. of Necos, his 
| fon, attempted to make a communication 
between the Nile and the Red Sea. The 
3 . 


don his prozect. te Gon 
enterprize, which proves to what a degree 
the maritime art was then carried a /. He 
S 
of Africa, Theſe kill navigators failed 
out of the Arabic Gulph, doubled the Cape of 
Grad Hope, aſcended to the northward, and 
after three years navigation, arrived at the 
Pillars of Hercules, from whence they re- 
turned to Egypt. This was the firſt time 
of circumnavigating this great continent. 
The difficulties of ſo long a voyage, at a 
time when veſſels were obliged never to loſe 
fight of the coaſt, made them abandon this 


(3) Hero lotus. 
42) Herodotus, lib. 4. 


vigating 
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 vigating ing in the Mediterranean and the In. 
1 — — the 
richeſt upon earth. 

Apries, the ſon of Necos, defeated in » 
naval combat the combined fleets of the 
nowned people in the art of navigation. 
Emboldened by theſe ſucceſſes, Amaſis ſent 
a fleet to the conqueſt of Cyprus, and took 
This Pharach became the maſter of the 
Mediterranean. To give more activity to 
commerce, he called in, the Greeks to his 
ſtates, and permitted them to build Nau- 
crates, almoſt at the entrance of the Canopic 
branch. In order to prevent theſe new alles 
from extending themſelves too far into the 
country, he reſtricted their veſſels from landing 
any merchandize but in the harbour of that 
town fa). The fairs eſtabliſhed there, and 
gs 0 


(.) Herodotus, lib. 2. 
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ans, the Eolians, built temples there at their 
joint expence. Whatever their magnifi- 
cence might have been, they had not the 
folidity of the Egyptian edifices, and the 


traveller at this day ſecks in vain for their 
ruins. 


The proſperity of this kingdom was at its 
height. The arts were nearly brought to 
4 ray Aſtronomy predicted the eclipſes 
with accuracy. The ſculptor engraved fine 
ſtones, and faſhioned at his pleaſure the 
hardeſt marbles. Mechaniſm elevated in 


the air maſſes of an aſtoniſhing fize, Chy- 
miſtry ſtained glaſs, gave more brilliancy to 
precious ſtones %, and printed indelible 
colours on ſtuffs by the means of corroſives. 
Agriculture had enriched this country with 
the productions of India, a preſent which it 
has ſubſequently made to Greece, to Italy, 
and all Europe. Yes, Sir, every time we 
ſee bread white as ſnow, rice, peas, beans, 
and ſeveral other vegetables, we ought to 
return thanks to the Egyptians, who firſt 
communicated theſe precious gifts to the 


© (3) Pliny. 
Grecks, 
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Cade, Go whace they pelitdts 
Romans, and were by them tranſmitted to 
the Gauls. 
children of Jacob they came to Memphis in 
ſearch of their ſubſiſtence. Theſe great ad- 
vantages were partly owing to the com- 
flects to trade from the Iſle of Tatrobane, 
now called Ceylon, to the diſtant ports of 
Spain. The poliſhed nations of Africa and 
Europe received from them the objects of 
utility, of luxury, and comfort, It is partly 
to the prodigious benefits of their trade that 
one muſt attribute their admirable works. 
Never did a nation collect ſo many treaſures, 
nor cultivate the arts and ſciences with 
more ardour. Never did a nation conſtruct 
ſuch noble monuments. The gold duſt 
rolled down by the torrents of Ethiopia, the 
pearls of Ormuz, the perfumes of Arabia, 
the ſtuffs of Bengal arrived at Memphis, 
become the moſt commercial city upon 
earth. 
Egypt ** chis flouriſhing condition, 
when 
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when Cundyſce attacked nm. 
to give cauſe of diſcontent to the militia of 
the country, by giving the preference to the 
Grecian troops, and one hundred and fifty 
' thouſand men abandoned their — 
2838 Perfian Monarch, 
who ravaged it with ſword and fire. Intoxi- 
cated with his victory, this ſavage conqueror 
' deſtroyed the academies, and left on thoſe 
monuments he was unable to overthrow, 
the barbarous marks which are full viſi- 
ble. After ſacrificing thouſands of fol- 
diers in the mad expedition he under- 
took againſt the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
and the Ethiopians, he left a detachment of 
his army in Egypt and returned into Perſia. 
Commerce ſuffered from his exceſſes, but 
its eſtabliſhment had taken deep root, and in 
ſpite of the ſhackles put upon it, it ſtill 
followed its courſe. Darius, the ſon of 
Hyſtaſpes, who knew its utility, reſtored it 
to to its priſtine vigour, and favoured it in 
the whole extent of his empire. He was 
deſirous even of cotinuing the canal begun 
; 5 by 


arr. 

by Necos, and only relinquiſhed the enter- 
prize on the falſe intelligence of his engi- 
nen 
n ae ee Seylax 
der, diſcovered the coaſts of a part of Aſia, 
from caſt to weſt, and after two years navi- 
gation, he returned to the Iſthmus of Suez. 
the Perſians, determined him to carry his 
armics into India, where he made great 
conqueſts. The Egyptians availed them- 
ſelves of this opportunity to extend their 
trade, to repair their loſſes, and to reſtore 
their marine. They ſerved the ambition of 
rr 
önnen 
joined the two banks of the Boſphorus, and 
in the ſca-fight-near the Iſle of Eubea, they 
took five ſhips from the enemy. Their 
gagements of Salamin, and of Mycale; but 


(e. Herodotus, lib. 4. 
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the Republics of Sparta and of Athens were 
then enflamed by the love of liberty, the 
men they produced, withſtood the efforts of 
Afia and Africa, conſpired together for their 
* 4 
In the following century, a prince born 
with an impetuous character, an elevated 
genius, and an undauntcd courage, by fight- 
ing againſt Greece learnt the art of co. 
quering all the nations of the world. Hav- 
ing attained the throne, he put himſelf at 
the head of forty thouſand men, overthrew 
the Satraps of Afia Minor, deſtroyed haugh- 
ty Tyre, which refuſed to acknowledge any 
That nation ſupported with impatience the 
Perfian yoke. She ſubmitted willingly to 
Alexander, and the country was conquered 
without battle. Charmed with his recep- 
tion amongſt the Egyptians, and intoxicated 
mich the flattering promiſes of the Oracle 
of Ammon {d}, he leſt them the ſame 
form of government and the ſame religion. 


(4) Quintus Curtius. 
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This great prince, whoſe mind had be 
cultivated by a philoſopher; and whoſe am- 
bitious views ctibraced the empite of the 
world, did not wiſh to conquer, in order to 
deſtroy. To ſecure Egypt, whoſe impor= 
tance he felt, he founded there a large city, 
encompaſſed by three harbours, fit to re- 
cave the fleets of Greece, and the merchan- 
die of all nations. He trated out himſelf 
| the commercial plan which was to unite 
together the diſperſed merabers of his vaſt 
dominions; but he was carried off in the 
flower of his age, and paſſed like a torrent 
on the earth. His generals divided his 
ſpoils, and .became powerful monarchs. 
Ptolemy, ſon of Lagus,' having received 
Egypt for his ſhare, endeavoured to carry | 
into execution the great projets of his 
maſter. He called the merchants of Syria 
and Greece into the city of Alexandria. 
The unremitting favour he ſhewed them, 
rendered his kingdom flouriſhing, and fur- 
niſh2d him the means of engaging his ene- 
mics with advantage, and of conquering the 
Ile of Cyprus. The Rhodians, his faith- 
ful allies, ——_ 
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with thoſe of Antigonus to make war a- 
gainſt him, were befieged by Demetrius 
Poliercetes. The powerful ſaccours of cern 
and naval ftores ſent them by Ptolemy, aided 
them greatly in triumphing over that re- 
nowned warrior. Gratitude induced them 
to beftowe de name of Saver or Saviour on 
their defender. 
Amidſt the tumult of arms, the firſt of 
the Ptolemies occupied himſelf with zeal in 


the proſperity of his new government. The 
approach to Egypt was extremely dangerous 
— wade te Veſſels were 
five hey weik able ts diſcover it. He built 
on the Ifle of- Pharos, that ſuperb tower 
which overtopped the ſeas, and on which 
was written in large characters: To the Sa- 
Vin Gods, for the utility of navigation. The 
white marble it was compoſed of, made it 
diſtinguiſhable from a great diſtance in the 
Gay time. At night, a lantern was lighted 
on it to direct the veſſels in their courſe. All 
antiquity has celebrated this magnificent 
work. It is thus too that the French will 


EI 
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was, 2s Strabo calls her, the greateſt market 
in the world. Not content with theſe at. 
learned men of which, by his order, mr 
to viſit the different countries of the carth, 
to examine their riches and their produc- 
n 
Equator, to e the globe, 
and navigation. ' Notwithſtanding the wars 
in which the ſon of Lagus was engaged 
againſt Syria, he collected manuſcripts 
from, all parts to compoſe that famous li- 
brary, the deplorable fate of which fill 
„ The monuments of 
2 3 * cis 
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tis prince have periſhed, but his glory is 
immortal, fince at the fame time that he 
of his doeminions, he was indefatigable in 
Ptolemy Philadelphus marched in the 
foot-ſteps of his father, and rendered Egypt 
fruitful and happy. The pomp he dif- 
played on his acceſſion to the throne, proves 
the extent of the commerce of this king- 
dom. Athenzus deſcribes it at length. 1 
ſhall only ſelect the leading traits. The 
productions of every climate were there ſeen 
F. nn OO 


and precious aromatics. A band of Ethio- 
pans carried four hundred elephants teeth 
and a great quantity of ebony. The Abyſs 
finians were loaded with the gold duſt which 
they gather on the ſides of their torrents. 


The Indians diſplayed to the eyes of the | 5 


rarid riches of their climate. A number 
 & = 
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Africa, the ſheep of Abyſſinia, of the Yemen, 
and of Greece; the oxen of India, of the 
north; leopards, panthers, the lynx, the 
cade. Theſe different objects can only be 
met with in a country which traffics with 
all the nations of the world. 
quainted with the level of the ſea, or more 
fortunate than Necos and Darius, continued 
Red Sea, and had the glory of compleating 
it. He began at the Peluſiac branch, and 
extended it as far as Arfinot, now called 
Aggerout {e). The waters were prevented 
from ruſhing into it too violently, by fluices 
placed at the entrance. It was made to paſs 
by lakes which fed it, and ſerved as reſting 
places for the boats. Hiſtory does not in- 
form us whether this canal was of any geit | 


(e) Aggerout is at this day two leagues from the port | 


of Suez. att foo 
2 


n 


benefit to commerce; but as it was neceſ- 
fary to arrive there, to run along the whole 
length of the Arabic gulph, the extremity 
of which is very narrow and extremely dan- 
gerous, Ptolemy opened another route for the 
merchants. He founded a city in the lati- 
tude of Sienna, and on the coaſt of the Red 
Sea, to which he gave the name of Berenice 
his mother. From that city to Cophtis, 
he conſtructed reſervoirs, and places where 
the caravans found refreſhment in the mid- 
de of the defarts. It was twelve days jour- 
prefental nothing but an open ſhore expoſed 
to every wind. Theſe inconvenicncies de- 
. termined navigators in the end to repair to 
the port of Rat, now Cofſeir, where they 
found good anchorage. From that period, 
the trade with India has been carried on by 
the way I have already deſcribed to you. 


To protect the Egyptian merchaats, . the 


Pavan hae up SIR 2097 in Ho 
ee aſſures us that they had ninety- 


n 

ſeven ſhips of the firſt ſize, ſeveral of which 
titude of fmall veſſels, and four thouſand 
barks, deſtined to convey their orders through 
the whole extent of their empire. It wa 


extended his conqueſts very far into Ethiopia 
and the Yemen, and that he ſaw thirty- 


three thouſand cities fubmitted to his ſway. 
Theſe facts would appear incredible, were 
they not atteſted by writers worthy of be- 
lief, and did we not know to what a degree 
of ſplendor commerce can raiſe a ſtate, or 
ſources an enlightened Emperor might de- 
rive from the fituation of Egypt, co 
nicating with two ſeas, and poſſeſſed of the 

wen ar eee an. 
| of his piedeceffors, a dere 
on trade. He encouraged it with all his 
might, maintained flects on the Red Sea, 
ſubjugated feveral. of the Homerite Kings 
who reigned in Arabia Felix, enjoined them 
to look after the ſecurity of the highways, 


d R O r. wp 
the Arabs. During his reign the wealth of 


the was at its height. This 
— of gold, and goods of every Lind, 


ch proſpnity cucrrem, 9nd hy ageing 
to thom the door 'of the vices, cloſes on 


fins wenn and conn, and w. 
tion of ſtates takes its riſe inyariably with 
che great; the fourth of theſe Princes, how- 
ever, performed ſome meritorious actions. 
At the requeſt of the Rhodians, he reſtored 
to liberty Andromachus, father of Achæus, 
Sovereign of part of Aſia Minor, who had 
entered into a league with the Byzantines, to 
exact a duty on all veſſels which ſhould paſs 
for this bounty, detached himſelf from his 
e 


14 commerce, 
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veſſels conſtratted of a prodigious fize, 
and which have never fince been equalled: 
Plutarch {pg} deſcribes one of his gallics 
which had : forty rows of oars, was threr 
aundred and ſeventy feet long, and fixty- 
four in elevation at the ſtern. This enor- 
| decked ſhips of war would appear only as 
foldiers' deſtined for battle. "The art of 


The reges of the remainder of the Fi- 
lemics preſent nothing but a ſcene of un- 


bridled luxury ia the capital, and Princes 
abandoned to every exceſs; but even theſe 


fe) Plutarch's Life of Demetrius. 
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facts demor onſtrate the treaſures they muſt 
have drawn from commerce, ſince, in the 


the boſom the plevfates thay — 
in, they ſtill at intervals beſtowed ſome: at- 


reports 

the knowledge they N had of tacks 
countrics, and gave a new {pur to the avidity 
of the merchants. . They made freſh expe- 
Ganges even into Bengal. After the King's 
death, his widow, Cleopatra, ordered Eu- 
doxus to viſit the nations at the extremity of 
Africa. He embarked on the Red Sea, and 
viſited the inhabitants of the coaſt of Sof- 
fala. Having found on the beach the prow 
of a veſſel which was inown to be of Cadiz, 


he formed the project of coaſting along the 
| ſhores of this great continent. On his re- 
turn to E-ypt he found on the throne Pto- 
jemy Lathyrus, by whom he was not liked, 
and he attempted therefore an enterprize 
which 
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7 * Under Pry. IX. che — 
4 i : 
Be we Spain, the Perfian Guiph, — 
even to 2 = 
n the extremities 
India. It was 
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againſt 
Julius 
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; Cifar, that General burnt one hun- 
dred and den large veſſels, vet che Egyptidins 
999 « feeble ſind 
agtinſt me conqueror of the Gauls. It 
wis reſerved ee a woman: ro wiumph e 
orcrotiio de vas, andiemugled him th 
be -+ 94 This Queen 
cence and a prodigality, of which hiftory 

2 
ſhe aſcended the river Cydnus in a veſſel, 
the brilliant deſcription of wh h reſent 

what the poets tell us of the ſhell uf | 
Venus. The fails were of purple, the head 
and the fides ſparkled with gold. Plates of 
wy — which were'mbved 


00 Pad Li of Aman. 


* rn 0 
in cadence to the found of inſtruments. 
nopy enriched with gold and jewels of an 
ineſtimable value, had adapted her dreſs to 

the richneſs of the veſſel. Pearls, diamonds, 
Cytherea, ſhe was ſurrounded by a crowd of 
children, drefied in the manner of Cupids. 
With their fans they cooled the air, breathed 
by this new Divinity, whilſt clouds of per- 
balmed both the banks of the river. Anthony, 


mat he was her judge, to become her lover. 


Nor did the Queen of Egypt owe her vic- 
tory only to her beauty; ſhe had a great 
ne. and of the maſt oc- 
of the caſtern world. Speaking perſettly 
the Greek, Ethiopian, Hebrew, Parthian, 
Syriac, and Perſian, ſhe uſed to converſe 
with the foreigners who were perpetually 
arriving at Alexandria, each of them in his 
native language. That city, ſince the fall 
of 
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of Carthage and of Corinth, was become the 
centre of the c mmerce of the world ſi/. 
There were reckoned in it three hundred 
thouſand free perſons, and at leaſt double 
the number of flaves. 
Cleopatra had chained Cefar and An- 
dicay to her car ; but having made the ſame 
attempt in vain on Auguſtus, a cold and 
artful man, and dreading to adorn the tri 
umphal pomp of this faſtidious conqueror, 
| ſhe killed herſelf. Egypt paſſed under the 
dominion of the Romans. This conqueſt 
was for Rome, what Peru has been for 
Spain, and what Bengal is now for England. 
It diffuſed gold and filver there in ſuch 
abundance, that lands, merchandize, and 
every article, doubled their prices. It 
_ haſtened the downfal of that empire. 
Deprived of their monarchs, and ſub- 
jeRted to the Romans, the Egyptians be- 
| came their factors. The people of Italy 
entered with ardour into the trade with In- 
dia, which, according to Pliny, rendered ane 


i) Diodorus Siculus, lib. 1. 
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there was a general concourſe of all the na- 
tions of the eaſtern world. They brought 
back with them cotton, and filk ftuffs, of 
COT ON CE EG. Af- 
addited to the luxury of dreſs; and pearls, 

_ diamonds, and perfumes, became objects of 
neceſſity. Now that the mulberry- tree 

and the ſilk- worm are tranſplanted to Eu- 
rope, precious ſtuffs unknown to the Roman 
Confſuls, decorate men of every condition; 
we have not, however, yet attained the 

| quility of thoſe of Bengal, nor the unalte- 
table permanency of their colours. Per- 
. r which an Ad- 
3 de Suffrem } whoſe virtues, 


(#) Strabo, lib, 15. 


whoſe 


whoſe talents, and whoſe victories, do honour 


to France, has tranſported into our country, 
—— UP LW GED 
Oriental countries. : 
a eee eee 
limits of their empire, they adopted the 


uſages and the vices of the conquered pero» 


ple. Egypt, of all the kingdoms ſo cir- 
cumſtanced, was that which influenced 


the moſt their manners, becauſe it procured 
them the greateſt riches. The beautiful 
i magnificent tapeſtry, her chryſtals 
o.veaiane collines, vom ccurepaton Bond. 
The grain of the Thebais, and her abun- 
dant productions, fed the capital of Italy. 
From that period ſhe no longer ſtood in need 
of manufactures ; from that period the 
ceaſed to encourage the labours of the 
huſbandman. In a few years ſhe was en- 
vironed with immenſe parks and ſuperb 
gardens. In thoſe places where the Dicta- 
tors had not diſdained to conduct the plough; 
< a Gag hed ds 
ni den lms, ces, and 

flowery lawns, caſcades, and de- 


lightful 
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had taſted the charms of inactive life ; the 
_ different nations rr e 
corn of Egypt rendered it unneceſ 

them to cultivate their lands. They fondly 
imagined that they had nothing to do but 
to enjoy the homage of the world, and the 
labours of the conquered nations. Liberty, 
the laſt ray of which was ſtifled by Au- 
guſtus, gave place to ſlavery. All the vices 
that follow in her train boldly reared their 
lous of commanding, than eager after feaſts 
and ſpeQtacles. The thirſt of gold com- 
-pleted their - corruption. Every thing at 
Rome was venal ; ſoldiers and armics muſt 
ING We eros : 
2 Conſtintine tranſported the feat of it from 

Rome, and it was not long in being divided. 


lowed by its deſtruction; that of the weſt fell 
firſt, becauſe it wanted the eſſentials which 


| and manners. "thy we ning 
den. Its inhabitants, enfecbled by huxury, 
wetc unable to reſiſt the efforts of :the Bar- 
barians, who attacked it on all ſides. Egypt 
lang ſupported the tottering throne of the 
Emperors of Byzantium. In ſpite of the 
| feveritics exerciſed by ſeveral of them upon 
her ; in ſpite of the contractors who eſtab- 
liſhed a deſtructive monopoly in that coun- 
try. ſuch as is renewed in our days in great =D 


Cous, in poſſeſſion of the trade of India, 
flouriſhed for ſeveral ages, and became the 
mal of Alexandria; her fleets had not loſt 
the route of Bengal; they ſtill went thither 
wlad the merchandize in requeſt through- = 
out the reſt of the empire: but the time was 
a hand when the glory of this country 
3 
1 | 


' Mahomet, born with a genius calculated 
Ver. II. 2 4 
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the people of Arabia a religion which was 
of the world. Emboldened by his ſucceſſes, 
he ſent Ambaſſadors to the Emperors of | 
Perſia; of Conſtantinople, of Abyflinia, 
and the Governor of Memphis, to invite 
them to embrace Iſlamiſm, or to pay him 
a tribute. There is not in the annals of 
hiſtory the example of ſo bold a miſſion. 
He muſt have been regarded as a madman, 
had he not poſſeſſed reſources in his own 
mind capable of ſupporting this audacious 
enterprize. But his travels had taught him 
the weakneſs of the neighbouring nations, 
and he knew that the warriors elevated in 
thing. The Grecks having flain one of 
After this handful of men had traverſed the 
ſolitudes of deſart Arabia, Khaled fecing 
the three Generals, named by the Prophet, 
periſh, put himſelf at the head of the 
Arabs, and by prodigics of valour over- 
threw one hundred thouſand Greeks. En- 
- couraged 
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out with thirty thouſand men, and reduced 
the whole country as far as the frontiers of 
Syria. Death terminated the courſe of his 
rn to them, 
quered Egypt and a part of the Ea 
Egypt; become a province of the empire 
of the Caliphs; gradually loſt her com- 
merce and the arts. The learned men ef- 
caped to Conſtantineple, and into the Gre- 
cian Iſlands. The fervour of the firſt Ma- 
neglected the commerce of the Mediterra- 
nean, and confined themſelves to that of the 
2 r 
LEE 
ſciences. . At length the Venetians found 
means to open for themſclves the ports of 
this country, and to keep Conſuls there. 
They even obtained permiſſion to eſjabliſh, 
in the internal cities, and carried on the 

8 trade 
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trade with India under the protection of the 


Egyptians. They derived very great advan, | 
tages from it, and became the firſt 


Gent d with them for fon time 
rr. 
by their ſucceſs, they took advantage of the 
ruins of the Greeks to deſpoil the Ottoman 
Porte of fome fragments of their empire. 
Having taken the Morea, Candia, and ſe- 
their ſquadrons to the very ſtreight of the 
 Dardanellcs, and humbled the pride of the 
Creſcent. At the battle of Lepantum, they 
_ with their allies, the whole naval 
e 
uin 
rn 

the ſummit of her proſperity, whilſt a cou- 
_ Tageous nation, excited by a Prince verſed in 
Sography and aſtronomy, was cndcavour- 
"TY 4 W 
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ing to open a new route to India. 
Henry, brother of the King of Portugal, 
kiew, from hiſtory, chat it was impoſſible 
to fail round Africa. He fitted out ſeveral 
veſſels which, by the aid of the compaſs, 
diſcovered the. weſtern Ifles and the Cana- 
ries. One of his Captains advanced as far 
as the Cape which terminates Africa ; he 
was there aſſailet hy furious winds, called 
it the Cape of the Tempeſt, and returned 
home. The Prince changed this name into 
that of Good Hope. Theſe attempts, fo 
long fruitleſs, muſt give us a high idea of 
| fi act. of navigation among the Hayp- 
extergeine without any other guide than the 
ſtars and their own genius. The glory of 
doubling this famous Cape was at length 
reſerved for Vaſco de Gama, a Portugueze 
Gentleman, who arrived on the coaſt of 
Malabar, and returned in triumph to Liſ- 
bon. The precious ſtones he brought back 
from his expedition, the pompous deſcrip- 
tion he gave of the treaſures of the Indian 
Kings, inflamed the Portugueze, and in a 
few years they conquered Cochin, Goa, and 
Z 3 ſeveral 


2 termined to deſtroy Egypt. Having con- 
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immenſe riches. 
D 
Arabs. Excited by the Venetians. who. 
furniſhed them with wood for 
ped a fert on the Red Sea, Gr 
2 ſtop to the conqueſts of the Portugueze, 
and to drive them from their new ſettle- 
en hn the Lotte Outed, and de- 


cluded a treaty with the Emperor of Abyt. 
ſinia, he engaged him to turn the waters of 
the Nile into the Red Sea. To what hor- 
rors does ambition lead men To ſecure to 
his nation the excluſive commerce of India, 
this Admiral did not heſitate to make four 
millions of inhabitants periſh, by con- 
verting their country into a frightful defart. 
After what we have ſeen in theſe letters on 
the poſlibility of diverting the courſe of the 
Nile, we have 2 right to preſume that the 
- gg ann: 

= Albuquerque, 
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Albuquerque, and the Emperor of Abyſ- 
baia did not carry his infamous project into 
execution. 

Whillt the Portugueze were duputing with 
the Venetians and the Egyptians the riches 
of the weſtern world, the Spaniards, led 
by the genius of Columbus, had diſcovered = 
not to be limited by the poſſeſſion of the 
new world. The Liſbon mariners, follow- 
| ing the path of Vaſcode Gama, touched on 

the coaſt of Malabar, and penetrated into 
the Indian Archipelago. The navigators 
from Cadiz made the Moluccas. Theſe 
two rival nations ſetting out at nearly the 
fame time from the ſame country, and each 
of them traverſing half the circumſerence 
of the globe, arriying from oppoſite quarters, 
met together at the extremity of the world. 
They jointly partook of the treaſures of 
theſe climates, not without bedewing 
them with their blood and that of the 
_ wretched inhabitants ¶ the Celebes, whom, 
after reducing them to ſlavery, they rivalled 
each other in plundering, The aromatics, 
the ſpices, the gold and djamonds, with 

24 which 
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their nn 
ee eee 
| projets of the immortal Columbus. | Eg - 
lard and France formed a marine, and were | 
defirous of participating in the new diſco- | 
veries. II e | 
nice. The trade of Egypt 
n | 
ſprung. The ruin vr ob OY 
that of her commerce, and diſabled her 3 
defending her diſtant provinces. A1 rt. 
wreſted from her the Morea, Candia, and ; 
the iſles ſhe held in the Archipelago. At 
preſent no more remains to her than one or 
two rocks, which the Porte leaves her, be- 
cauſe they ate of no utility. | 
Europe found eee of d fa 
on the bafis of commerce, each of them 
ftrives to incline the balance in her own fa- 
Vour. Ruſſia, too high to the northward 
Good Hope, and fo emer nie competition 
n 4 with 
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with the nations more favourably lituited, ig | 
herſelf a route known to the Ro- 
ns and the Genoeſe. She makes her ſhips 
Fiend by the Volga to the Caſpian. Sea 
and her merchants endeayour to draw to- 
wards them the merchandize of Perſia, and | 
the northern provinces of the Mogul em- 
br. The beautiful filks of the Guile 
have already become objects of their ſpecu- 
lations, and Catherine II. will, doubles, 
bn the firſt revolution, become miſtreſs of | 
thoſe rich countries. On the other fide, 
England, France, and Holland, provide 
Europe with the prodaQtions of the eaſt. 
The Engliſh, above all, having formed in 
Bengal a kingdom of a vaſt extent, are be- 
come, ſo to ſpeak, the maſters of this com · 
merce, and diſpute with all the other na- 


grts, without a marine, and groaning under 
the tyranny of four and twenty Beys, i is un- 
able to derive any advantage from her fitua- 
tion, or to enter into competition with the 
— 4 mR 


to 


moſt diſtant expeditions are an annual voyage 
0 Moka. Their Saiks ill equipped, and 
incapable of defence, load there the coffe 
. the perfumes of Arabia, the 
and the linens of Bragal, which arebrought 
them by the Banicans, Even this limited 
commerce procures them great advantages, 
— (or 
< Engliſh) a pound at Moka, they 
88 
export the principal part of it 
„ wit. 
and to the coaſt of Syria. The rectainde 
1 in the country. 
| Engliſh have already attempted . 
——— 


vernment, and ſtrenuouſl 
y oppoſed them. 
— — the ſafety of 
caravans, and laid open Egypt to forei 
gn 
Dann. ſome Engliſh ſhips touched at 
Suez, laden with Bengal ſtuffs, of which 


they made a very advantageous ſale. Pal 
tical 


but the Egyptians complained to the Go- 


4 
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T FT Þ * 
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eme hai an : 
— pas 
2 a 1 to receive 
out à marine, — 
— — 
ritably. 
forcigners 
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Can be 
and which 
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of 
from them the permiſſion 
obtain 

to 

n 


the 
Archipelago oy e 
—— Mediterranean, to 
— 5 | 
ſhe 
55 g Provence 
yearly | ſeveral veſſels fal-ammo- 
which = « T 
22 — they i 
hich is — IX 
ITT 
—4 her beautif 
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Italy ; 


be , 
might 
 Befides, means 

cheaper. 

much 
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fuce, The clothes, the lead, the arms, and 
fore gold and filyer lace of Lyons, exported 


the furs landed by the Turks in the port of 
Alexandria, do not balance the corn, the 
> ads waar Orme, 2 
in ſpecie. De 
and at Mecca, where the Egyptians leaye | 
every year 2 great quantity of ſequins, all 
thoſe who carcy on a trade with them being 
them gold and filver. Theſe precious me- 


tals are ſtill in ſuch abundance in the coun- 
try, that Ali Bey, on flying into Spain, car- 
— dear: 

(a million 


I Egypt, deſtitute of a marine and ma- 
aufactures, and nearly reduced to the mere 
advantages of her ſoil, ſtill poſſeſſes ſuch 
n 
cf becoming in the hands of an 
people. What cloths might be manufac- 
tured with the beautiful wool of her ſheep ! 
other perennial ! What ſtuffs, with the filks 
which it would be ſo eaſy to introduce into 
3 country, where the filk-worms could not 
but thrive, under a ſky free from rain and 
 tempeſts! What an affluence of benefits 
might there not be procured by clearing the 
canals, repairing the dykes, and by reſtor- 
ing to agriculture the third part of her lands 
now buried under the ſands ? With what 
| Lucceſs might not her mines of emeralds be 


(2) A piece of magey worth five ſhillings. 
explored, 
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explored, ſo famous for their hardricfs; 
equalling almoſt that of the diamond? The 


granite, the porphiry; and the alabaſter, 
which are found in ſeveral of her mountains, 
would alſo form a valuable branch of com- 
merce. With what utility the manufacturet 
might employ her indigo, her chartame, and 
farts! Theſe advantages, Sir, are not chimeri= 
cal. Egypt has poſſeſſed them for tnany ages. 
A wiſe Adminiſtration would reſtore to her 
all the treaſures that natute has laviſhed on 
rienced from the moſt remote antiquity down 
to the preſent day. Its former brilliant 
ſtate cannot fail of leaving on your mind a 
forcible impreſſion of what — 
ble of becoming. 3: 

ES I have the honour tobe, r 
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or THE ANCIENT RELIGION OF THE 
EGYPTIANS, AND PARTICULARLY or 
ATHOR, ONE OF THEIR DEITIES. 


Aber, or the night, in the opinion of the 
Egyptian praefts, repreſented the darkneſs 
5 oe ne the crea- 
_ its breath, and of which it formed the 
| wttiverſe. The moon regarded as a fymbol 
of this original darkneſs, and recommended 
io the veneration of the people. This idea 
extended to that period of time when the fun, 
| during bis progreſs through the figns of the 
| ſouthern hemiſphere, — 
0 


To Mr. L. M. 


Grand Cairo. 
RELIGION, Sir, is born with man. She 
is the daughter of neceſſity and gratitude. 
Placed on a globe where experience makes 
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ſocks for protectors who are able to d 
lation, „ 
his attention, from which he receives great 
benefits, and which he dreads tlie moſt, al- 
ternately attract his veneration; He ad- 
dreſſes his prayers to the ſun, to tlie fea, to 
tempeſts, to rivers, and erects altars to them. 
The leſs he is acquainted with the pheno- 
mensa of nature, the more readily does he 
attribute them to ſuperior beings. | All the 
people of the earth have, under different 
Names, adopted thee inviſible firits, either 
to obtain their protection, or to divert their 
wrath; for it belongs only to man, en- 
lightencd by a ſublime philoſophy, to ac: 
verſe, and to regard the plarality of gods 
as abſurd and contradictory. I am per- 
ſuaded however, that prejudiced or ſuper- 
ficial writers have frequently calumniated 
the worſhip of nations, by making them 


adore an infenfible ftone or vile animals. 


The marble ſculptured by their hands, the 
ox conſecrated by religion, were emblems 


only 
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only of the divinity to whom they addreſſed 
| their vows, fimilar to the ſtatues and ima- 


more than repreſentations of the ſaints, or 


of the god for whom our incenſe burns. 
If the iſlanders of Otaheiti, ſcarcely in any 
degree civilized, eſteem their Bananas, and 
as offerings only to their Eatoas CI, what 
ſhould make us imagine that the Egyptians 
worſhipped as gods the onion and the cro- 
codile / mx }? This opinion deſtitute of foun- 
dation, can never be entertained for a mo- 
ment by a ſenſible people. Is it poſſible 
that this people who were ſtyled wile, per 
excellentiam, who cultivated the ſciences 
relided to collect the beautiful code of laws 
he gave to the Athenians, where Plato 


(1) Inviſible gods of the inhabitants of the South Sea. 
() Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, fan, all 
peak of the facred animals of Egypt. None of them be- 
| How the name of gods on them. On the contrary, they 
expreſsly regard them as living images which remind the 
people of the deities to whom they are conſecrated. 


Vor. II. | = learat 
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learnt to acknowledge the immortality of 
the ſoul, could never adopt fo barbarous a 
theology? No, Sir, the philoſophers of 
Egypt have never deified animals; they 
have not even, like the Greeks, raiſed their 
heroes to the rank of Gods. Their reli- 
gion was founded on aſtronomy, and the 
phenomena of nature. But they placed 
above the ſtars an inviſible being, to whom 
they attributed the wenderful harmony 
which pervades the univerſe. It is true 
=O whoſe feeble fight cannot 


raiſe itſelf beyond ſenſible objects, frequent- 


I ſhall attempt to unveil their religious 
opinions. The learned Jablonſki has done 
this before me with great ſucceſs. I ſhall 
tread in his foot-ſteps, and ſhall bring in 
rians of antiquity; for in a matter of ſuch 
importance, as little ſcope ſhould be given 
3 IS 
One of the moſt acient divinities of Egypt 


ly adored the ſymbol inſtead of the divinity. 


Gpnifies night u. The prieſts did not origi- 
nally indicate by this name the obſcurity 
which reigns on the ſetting of the ſun, but 
that darkneſs ſpread over chaos previous 
to the creation, which the eternal Being 
he drew ſorth every being. This myſteri- 
ous night was in their opinion the origin of 
things {o). Damaſcius, in ſpeaking of the 
theology of the ancient Egyptians, fays : 
 « They eſtabliſhed as the principle, 
4 chat darkneſs which the human under- 
« ſtanding is unable to comprehend, and 
« which they celebrate three times in their 
« ſacred hymns.” Sanchoniathon, im- 
preſſed with this doctrine, fays : © Mortals 
his ſpouſe Bazor (p. Kolpia, a He- 
| brew word, fignifies the breath of God, and 
Baaou, the void“. Thus it is the voice of 


(=) Jablonſki, Pantheon Zgyptiacum, tome pre- 


e Damaſcius, quoted by Cudworth. 
( Jabloniki, tome premier. 


the voice of the mouth of God, and his ſpouſe Bax or 
Beben, darkneſs or night. Ty anſiator. 
Aa 2 mie 


« was upon the face of the deep, and the 
* ſpirit, (er breath} of God was upon the | 
« waters.” Simplicius {7} accordingly pre- - 

tends, that theſe words, The Creator called 

the ligt, day, and the darkneſs, night, were 
borrowed from the Egyptians; but ſhould 
the prieſts of Memphis, as he hat diſcn- 
gage it from all the abſurdities which 

enveloped it, it would be the leſs divine *. 
This ancient people, deſcended. from Miſ- 
raim, the grandſon of Neah, might, as well 
as the Hebrews,. have received the light of 
revelation from their common father If 
they had obſcured its purity, the chicf of 


[ Genefis, chap. i. 
(7) Ariſtotle's Phyfics, book 8. 
*. A learned prelate well obſerves :. That the fables 
< which were profane in other nations, were ſan#ified in 
FHria, and confirmed by God himſelf!” Tranſlator. 


the 


4 
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the Iſraelites has reſtored it to its proper 


monious verſes. At the beginning of the 
« world,” ſaid he. appeared ther, crea- 
<« ted by God; from her boſom proceeded 


How ſhall I proceed with wiſdom to the 
« creation of the immortal gods? How 
« ſhall I contrive to make the univerſe one 
„great whole, and each thing exiſt ſepa- 
« rately? Night. Surround the creation 
« with an immenſe æther, place the heavens 
in the middle, and, in the heavens the 
earth encompaſſed by the ſea, and ſtars to 
«* compoſe its crown.” | 
The Greeks eagerly received the religion 


Y See Elchenbach. KY 
Aa 3 ſung 
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ſung by Orpheus. 3 
mitive ideas which the ancient Egypti 
had of the origin of the world. Thi nts 
ral philoſophers covered it with a veil im- 


penetrable to the people, and the poets 
having perſonified the elements, compoſed 
of them a fabulous Theogony, through 
which it was difficult to diſcover the truth, 


concealed under ſo many veils. The reli- 
gious opinions of Egypt, however, long pre- 
vailed in the temples of Greece. Pauſa- 
nias, viſiting that country, ſaw at Megara 
The Oracle of the Night, where they taught 
probably every thing reſpeRting Arbor. 
This ſymbolical deity, by which the 
Egyptians characterized the poſſible prin- 
cipal of things, became in the language of 
the Greek philoſophers, Venus, or the 
mother of the world. It was ſtill Orpheus 
who taught them this compariſon /i: * I 
«« ſhall fing the Night, Mother of Gods 
« and Men, Night the origin of all created 
« things, and we ſhall call her Venus.” 
2 


{t) Jablonſki, tome prem.cr. 
phyſical 
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phyſical idea, and as they muſt have a deity 
fit to embelliſh their poems, they made her 
ſpring from the froth of the ſea, excelling 
in beauty, and created her goddeſs of Plea- 
ſares. She animated the world ; ſhe gave 
life to every thing that breathed, and Ovid 
gorical verſes: 
() Venus rules the univerſe with her glorious ſceptre. 
No divinity equals her power. 
| She gives laws to heaven, to the earth, and to the teem- 
ing waters. | 
She preſerves all beings by uniting the ſexes. 

All the gods owe their exiſtence to her. 

— — = BE 
Alma Venus cli ſubter labentia figna 
Quæ mare navigerum, quæ terras frugiferenteis 
Concelebras ; per Tx quoniam genus omne animantum 
Concipitur, viſitque extortum lumina SoLs : 

Nam fimul ac Spxciꝝs patefacta eſt verna diei, 

Atrez primum valucres, te Drv a, tuumque 

hs Tranſlator. 


 Lvcaer, 


(2) Ovid, De faſtibus, lib. 4. 
Aa 4 


ran. 


« have 
th. _— the 
R 
« RE Hemiſphere. The * 
3-1, 


(x) Lib. i. chap. 21. 1 
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1 in teart, when the ſun, 
— _— the twelve figns of the 
89 enters the Southern Hemi- 
« ſphere, All che time he remains there, 
N 
« that Venus weeps the abſence of 
god carricd off by a temporary death, 
* and detained by Proſerpine. We ſee her 
« ſtatue on Mount Lebanon; (it is the 
« cclebrated Venus of Aphacitis) ſhe has 
« her head veiled, and her countenance ſor- 
„ rowful. Beſides that this ſtatue repre- 
* ſents the afflicted goddeſs, it is alſo the 


of Athyr (z), the Egyptians ap 
nt Ay ker Then the 


2 the darkneſs en- 


< creaſes, and the force of the light dimi- 
* niſhes, „ 


6) nen Treas of Kind Oki, _ 

(=) Athyr is the name of a month. * 
call Venus, Athor, and from this name they ; pan 
that of the third month of their year. Orion the gram- 
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form mournful ceremonies. They ex- 
* poſe to the people a gilded ox covered 
< with a black veil, lon 
« of the goddeſs, (Iſis or the Moon). 1 
« in Bgyp the ox i the mal of oss. 
< and of the earth.” 
You have ſeen the Egyptian Arbor, Sir, 
at firſt ſignifying that myſterious night 
| which covered Chaos before the creation, 
fan is diſtant from us. You have obſerved, 
and the Romans have called Venus the 
Queen of the World, and the Mother of 
Pleafures, It is invariably the ſame doc- 
trine; but changes forms, in paſſing a- 
 mongſt different nations, and in the mouths 
Athor had temples in Egypt. Herodotus, 
who gives us the Egyptian name of ſeveral 
mention of Atbar, Beli, the city of Athor, 
which Strabo (2), and Diodorus Siculus (5) 
{a) Strabo, I. 17. : 
&) Diodorus, |. 1. 


render 
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render by the name of Aphrodyopolis, the 
city of Venus. lian (c) in ſpeaking of a 
town fituated in the Hermopolitan Nome, 
fays: In this town they worſtap Venus. 
A peculiar worſhip is alſo paid here to 
« the cow.” The fame author informs 
us that Iſis, or the moon, was repreſented 
with the horns of a cow. Thus was this 
animal, or the ox, the emblem of the planet 
of the night; and the black veil with which 
they covered it, whilſt the ſummer was 
viſiting the ſigns of the winter, could only 
expreſs to the eyes of the people, the dimi- 
nution of the days, and the grief of Iſis; but 
ccrtainly it reminded the prieſts of the dark- 
nels ſpread over chaos before the creation. 

Oa caſting your eyes on the map of Egypt, 
you will perceive three towns called Apbro- 
ditopolis by the Grecian geographers, bug 
which the natives call Athar bedti. 
| Such, Sir, are the feeble lights we are 
obliged to extract from the fragments left 
us by the ancients, on the ſubject of the 
— opinions of the Egyptians, reſpec- 


(% Zlian, Treatiſe on Animals, lib. 17. 
I ting 


whe LECT BLL 


ting Arbor. Had not their books periſhed 
in the conflagration of the Ptolemean libra. 


ty: did not their hicroglyphics hide from us 
the information they meant to tranſmit to 


poſterity, we ſhould have diſcovered 
2 people fo learned, and fituated near the 
however what ſtill remains to us, and en- 
CENCE 00 — info Go wp 
- 1 


I have the honour to be, r. 
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LETTER MIX. 


of PHTHA, NEITH, AND CNEPH, NAMES 
UNDER WHICH THE SUPREME BEING 
WAS ADORED IN EGYPT. 


The Supreme Being adored by be Egyptians, 
+ under the Names of Ptha, Neith, and 
. Cneph. By theſe Appellations were denoted 
the power, the wiſdom, and the goodneſs of 
The Temple of Ptha was at Memphis, that 
of Neith at Sais, and that of Cneph in the 
Hland of Elephantine. Purity of religion 
only among the Priefts, and thoſe who were 
initiated in the ſacred myſteries. The peo- 


Ple neglect the Creator, — adored bis 
works. 


1 Me. 1 


\ Grand Cairo. 
InavE ſaid, Sir, that the ancient Egyp- 
tians revered, under the name of Athor, or 
of Night, the darkneſs ſpread over the 
abyſs before the creation. This Chaos, 


ſung 
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ſung by the poets of Greece and Rome, 
could produce nothing of itſelf. The phi- 
loſophers of Egypt acknowledged a mind 
which drew forth from it the univerſe, and 
eſtabliſhed that admirable order which reigns 
in it without alteration. They gave it the 
name of Peba, Diſpoſer {4}. Jamblichus/e) 
gives us this information in the following 
words: The Egyptians call P:ha the 


ic with truth and wiſdom. The Greeks 


* have called it Vulcan, confidering no- 


ching but the art with which he pro- 


* duces.” They placed their ſpirit before 
every thing, taught that he firſt gave to 


Milefiat, inſtructed in the ſchool of the 
Prieſts of Memphis, faid {f}, . Water is 


(4) La Croix, treſor epiſtdlaire, liv. 3. Jablonſki, 
liv, premier, ſays, Tiba, in Coptic, ſignifies, Diſ/er o 
things. | 

(ce) Myſteres Egyptiens, ſection 8. 


$ The diſcovery of the oviformity of the earth was 
brought from Egypt into Greece by Orpheus, from 


whence it was called the Orpic Egg. Tranſlator. 
Y Cicero, lib. 4. de natura deorum. 


Chaos the form of an egg d. and that he 
afterwards created all beings. Thales, the 


< the 
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n 
« of the humid principle. This paſſage of 
Geneſis has great ſimilitude with the doc- 
uine of che Egyptians on the creation {g}. 
face of the waters. It is natural to imagine, 
that Moſes, brought up in the court of the 
Pharaohs, acquired there part of his know- 
ledge, and that he afterwards extricated the 
which enveloped it To paint the Creator 
Egyptians attributed to him both ſexes that 
is to ſay, they acknowledged in him the 
other being. Accordingly Synefius, who | 
was tainted with this ancient theology, has a 
hid of the infinite mind, Thou art art the fo 


IC) Chap. 1. 

* Blackerel, in his Letters mythology, 
concerning 

fs, ® 'Tis quite enough, if by comparing the Egyptian 

* rradtion of the rife of things from Sanconiathon, 

* Front, we find fone traces of Qaagetion, That the 

© the Egyptians.” Prax. Apoſt,——Traaſlator. 


ther, 


Ps LITT LAY 


ther, thou art the mather, tbou art the male, 


King ae“, This is he whom 


"> 2 lib. 17. 
— Ef 


T 
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Hends the reign of the Gods in Egypt CI). 


He places Pbrba or Vulcan at their head, 
paſſage, taken in an allegorical ſenſe, is by 
no means contrary to ſound theology. The 
fun being the work of the Creator, may be 
conſidered as his ſon ; and the Egyptians, 
to ennoble their orign, adored the Creator as 
the firſt of their Kings. Manethon aſſigns 
to each of theſe material Gods the years of 
their reign, which muſt be underſtood by 
verted by aſtronomers n. This dynaſty 
proves that Pha precedes time and thoſe vi- 
fible deities, whoſe conſtant order ſuggeſted 
died the heavens. The Egyptian Prieſt poſi- 
tively declares it n): No determined pe- 
« riod can be aſſigned to Phrba, becauſe he 
always ſhines in the midſt of darkneſs; as 
in the day. The ſtars of the firmament, 
in fact, appear and diſapprar alternately. 
Their empire is not eternal, becauſe it had 


) Manethon, according to Syncellius. 3; 
- (m) Ser Viguoles, tome 1. 

(=) Manethon, according to Syncellius. 
Vor. II. B b a be- 
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a beginning; but the inviſible mind exiſted 
before time. His power ſhines forth per- 
petually in his works, * 
mutable. 
| The Egyptian Prieſts confined within the 
a of their temples this ſublime 
doctrine, either tranſmitted to them by the 
firſt men, or to which they had, like Abra - 
ham /, elevated themſelves by the efforts 
of their reaſon, and by the ſtudy of aſtro- 
nomy. Having cloathed it in allegories, of 
which they only poſſeſſed the explanation, 
they left the people plunged in ignorance, 
and favoured their idolatry by prenouncing, 


_ * fo) St. Clemens, of Alexandria, aſſerts that Abraham 
Rudy of aſtronomy. It appears that this alſo was the 
opinion of the Arabs. Mahomet, who had collected the. 
traditions of his country, repreſents the patriarch of the 
believers, with his eyes turned towards heaven, and after 
niſhing of the ſtars, the ſun, and the moon, which he 
had at firſt looked upon as divinities, he makes him ex- 
claim, No, I will not adore Gods who riſe, and who lie 
down. See alio Ab. Ecchellens. Arab. Hiſt. VI. 


[Tranflator. 


at 
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atthedeath of each individual, this prayer /, 
O Sun, and ye other Gods, who beſtow 
« life on man, receive me, reſtore me to 
©, h-ewrnal Gods, that 1 may EuU wal 
« them.” 

The Greeks pretended that, even in the 
opinion of the Egyptians, Phtha was no- 
thing but fire, the pureſt, the moſt ſubtle of 
every thing, which they elevated abovezther, 
from whence ſouls detached themſelves to 
animate bodies ; for which reaſon they gave 
it the name of Vulcan, who preſides over 
that element. The ſages of Egypt, ſays 
« Servius (/. embalm the bodies, in order 
| © to preſerve them; and that their ſouls 

| * remaining long attached to them, may 

| * not quit them to animate others. The 
* Romans, on the contrary, burn them im- 
< r:ediately, that they may return to their 
© firſt nature.” This is the metempſycoſis 
which Herodotus /r } pretends has paſſed 
from Egypt into all the countries of the 
earth. If we may credit theſe authors, the 


0 Porphyry, lib. 4. 
{q) Servius on the Hneid, lib. 3. 


{r) _ lib. 2. — | 
Bb2 Egyptian; 
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Egyptians regarded Phra, or the ſuperior 
part of æcher, as the divine eſſence, which 
ſucceſſively gave life to all the univerſe. 
The followers of Plato and the Pythago- 
reans profeſſed the ſame creed. They pub- 
liſhed that the foul, immortal in its nature, 
un — via -a0k 
it derived its origin j. 

Greeks who fpeak, and it is not to be 
doubted, that they altered the religion of 
Egypt, by intermixing the reveries of their 
metaphyſicians. The facts I have cited in 
the firſt part of this letter, prove that Phrbe 
was Idbked upon, in remote antiquity, as the 


erdaining ſpirit, and the great architect of 


the univerſe. The inhabitants of Memphis 
raiſed a temple to him, where he was piin- 
cipally worſhipped 7). But as I have re- 
| lated, the worſhip of the viſible Gods pre- 


(5) Plutarch, lib. 4, on the doftrine of the Philoſo- 
lt) Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus have deſcribed 
this tem, e. Suidas adds, the inhabitants of Memphiy 
adore Vulcan, under the name of Phtha. 
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vailed amongſt the pcop!c, over that of the 
Supreme Being, and the Prieſts alone burnt 
incenſe on his altars. 

We ought not to ſeparate from Phtba the 
God whom the Egyptians adored under the 
name of Nezth, fince he is alſo the creative 
ſpirit. Neirb, in fact, ſignifies be who d 
| poſes all things (u). But by the firſt of theſe 
attributes, God was underſtood to be taken 
in a general ſenſe, and by the ſecond, his 
wiſdom was more particularly characterized, 
His worſhip flouriſhed at Sais, a town of 
the Delta, where the Prieſts had a famous 

college. Plato (x), who frequented it, ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus: Salis, the capital 

af the Saitic prefecture, is a conſiderable 

* town, of which Amaſis was King. 
« Neth, to whom the Greeks have given 

the name of Minerva, is its tutelar 
Deity.“ The following inſcription, en- 

graved in hicroglyphic characters on the 
gate of the temple of Neith, marks the ſub- 

lime idea they had conceived of that divi- 


{z) Jablonſki, tome premier. 
) Timzus of Plato. 
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nity{y): *I am what is, what ſhall be, 
« what has been. No mortal has lifted up 
* my Tunica. The fruit I have engender- 
« ed is the Sun.” This definition can be 
applied only to the Supreme Being, who ex- 
iſting by his eſſence, and having neither be 
ginning nor end, contains in himſelf the 


paſt, the preſent, and the future/=}. This 
incomij 


mited view of man, who cannot lift up te 
veil which covers him. Theſe words: the 
firft I have engendered is the ſim, clearly de- 


monſtrate, that Neth and Phtha are the 


fame divinity ; for Manethon aſſerts alſo, in 
a figurative ſenſe, that Phtha is the father of 


the ſun. The Phconicians, who received 


(3) Proclue, the learned Commentator of Plato, gives 
us this inſcription in that work. Plutarch cites it in his 
treatiſe of Ifis and Ofiris. 

(2) Man may be conſidered as the image of God, for 
he contains within himſelf, in certain reſpects, the paſt, 
te preſent, and the future. The remembrance of wht 
has been, the ſentiment of his actual exiſtence, the hope of 
what he ſhali be, make him enjoy at the fame. time theſe 
three modes of being ; accordingly the Creator has faid 
in Geneſis, Let vu; mate man after our own img e. 


r 


ble ſpirit lies hid from the li 
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brethren the Egyptiansi likewiſe acknow- 
ledged Ja Minerva, or Neith, for the artiſt 
- of nature. 

The Egyptian Pricſts adering come parts- 
cularly, under the name of Neith, the di- 
-vize-wildow, which. dievits the courke of 
the world, and enlightens human beings, 
The warrior wore on his finger a ring, on 
-which was engraved a ſcarab or beetle. 
Horapollo gives us the reaſon of it %. 
The Egyptians, ſays he, pretend that the 
« world is compoſed of males and females. 
« They paint a ſcarab to repreſent Mi- 
 nerva {c).” This ring which diſtin- 
guiſhed the ſoldiers, was a ſign by which 
they did homage to the Divinity, whoſe em- 
blem they bore, and who held in his hand 


(e) Julian, Or. 4. 

(+) Horapollo, Hierog!yphics, lib. 1. 

(e) I have already faid that the Egyptians, to mark in 
a ſenſible manner the productive power of the Creator, 
deſcribed him with two fexes ; now as they attributed the 
two ſexes to the ſcarab, or 2 


ſymbol of Nit. 
Bhs - the 
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the fate of battles. One of the Pharaohs, 
Pfammenites Cd), inſtructed by Neth, an- 
nounces that the Kings put themſelves un- 
der the protection of the Supreme God, be- 
RT 


Mn. the Fhanicha, was the firſt 
who carried this worſhip into Greece. He 
gave the name of Neith(e) to one of the 
ſeven gates of Thebes, in Bœotia. The 
Egyptian theology was taught there. The 
pocts ſoon mixed with it their brilliant alle- 
gories. They called . 
brain of Jupiter, celebrated her as the God- 
deſs of Combats, nnd tho Mother of the 
Arts. Philoſophers ſtill faw the truth 
through the v. il with which it was obſcured; 
but the people were unable to diſcover it, 
and beſtowed incenſe on a fabulous Deity. 

The firſt woman, ſays Euſtathius (//. 


{4) Jablonſki, tome premier. 
{e) Jablonſki, tome premier. 
(7) Euftathius's Obſervatipns on Iliad, lib. 1. 


« who 


* 
E GT r. 
O N 


She 
formed infor this be cart 
. : it is for this reaſon 
. reſented 5 
« was rep ann ring hr 
attitude, 3 
2 _ _—C 4 
— _—_ hr. The ni Gm 
= * faced, in their ſculptures 
in, af aan the pore 
7 — the name of 
— 
his wild — i 
Egypt, - m—_ „ call C 
tus per | 4 i). 1 
* , fays —— == 
| - — le built in th 
e = _ ne. "_ 
ol A 8» ſu.n as 4 
b.. my thirteenth Letter | 


u * 
) Strabo, 1 _ 
bee 
(7) Euſcbius, Evangel. Prepar 
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Fymbol-of this God was a ſerpent, as EU. 
* dle of a circle, which it touches in the 
< two oppoſite points of its circumference, - . 
* indicates the Good Genius.” For this 
ſerpent, of which bo 25d 2 
- and in the environs of: A 
* ſacred ſerpents which are not venemous (/). 
* They have two horns on the top of their 
< in the temple of Jupiter.” The name of 
 Cneph{m), or Good Genius, was beſtowed 
extended no farther than to the image. 


| (8) en bh. 2. 
| (7) This ſpecies of ſerpents, honoured by the name of = 
Haridi, ſtill play a brilliant part, as we have ſeen in our 
days in the hands of the Prieſts of Achmin. 
l) Euſebius Prepar. Evangel. lib. 3, ſays, The Phœ- 
woo ke e 


= Ons 


- 


u £CYPT *» 
| One day, fays Plutarch (=), * fave 
two men diſputing; one of them Per- 
* ceiving a ſerpent, called i it Agatho Da- 
* 99n, Good * and tried to take 
it.“ 
_ "WE muſt not ane ge IHE the Goal 
'Genii of the Greeks and Romans with 
thoſe of the Egyptians. The former, by 
this denomination, underſtood intermediate 
beings between the divine and human na- 
ture; the latter employed it to point out 
the benevolence of him who preſides over 
heaven and earth, and whoſe all- powerful 
will gives motion to the ſtars TID 
immenſity of ſpace. 
Such, Sir, are the religious opinions of the 
_ Egyptians on the ſubject of Phila, of Neth, 
and of Cnepb, three attributes under which 
they adored the ſame God, but by which 
they reſpectively characteriſed his power, his 
was gradually effaced. It remained bu- 
ned in the Temples, and the people, ei- 


lv) Plutarch's Treatiſe of Iſis and Oſuis. 
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of THE VISIBLE GODS OF THE EGYP- 
TIANS, AND CHIEFLY OF OSIRIS, A 
SYMBOLICAL DIVINITY, WHICH RE 
PRESENTED THE SUN. 


At firft the Egyptians ä the Sun, 
under the deſignation of Phre, and after- 
wards under that of Ofiris. This Deity 
very famous. His temples and Priefts in 
derived from aſtrunamy, which having ab- 
ſerved bis courſe more regular than that of 
the moon, made uſe of it for the meaſuring. of 
time. The name of Ofirts, derived from 
Oſch Iri, the Author of Time, ſhews the 
dejign of the Priejis in introducing this alle- 
gorical diviuity. 


To Mr. DM. 


Grand Cairo. 


Tun ancient Egyptians, ſays Diodo- 
dorus Siculus (%. * contemplating che arch 
of the heavens, raiſed above their heads, 


() Diodorus Siculus, Ib. 1. 
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and admiring the marvellous order which 
* reigns in the univerſe, regarded the ſun 
and moon as eternal Gods, and honoured 
them with a particular worſhip. They 
« called one Ofiris, and the other Ifis.” 
The aſſertion of this hiſtorian is too general. 
To have written in a'manner more con- 
formable to truth, he ſhould have excepted 
the Pharaohs, the perſons initiated in the 
myſteries, and eſpecially the Prieſts, who 
did not believe in that idolatry to which 
they had ſubjected the people. Beſides, it 
is reaſonable to believe, they at firſt taught 
them, that theſe brilliant bodies were the 
works of the Moſt High. However that 

may be, the Egyptians worſhipped the ſun 
and the moon, under the pompous titles of 
the King/p} and Queen of heaven. The 
ſtar of the day was firſt called Phre(g). 
The father-in-law of the patriarch, Joſeph, 
was called, according to the verſion of the 
Septuagint, Petepbre, Prieſt of the Sun. 
The aſtronomers obſerving his courſe, and 
his principal effects, gave him the ſymboli- 


0) Jereminh, chap. 7, and 44. 
) Jjabloaſki, tume premier. 
« 


PO 
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al name of Oſiris, which was conſecrated 
by religion (7). It is acknowledged,” 
fays Macrobius, « that Oſiris is no other 
« than the ſun. When the Egyptians with 

to deſcribe him in their hicroglyphic 
6⅛⅛—:—: paint Rim .. 
« andone eye.” 

They could ant Games in 6 mater 
ſenſible the ſtar which enlightens the world, 
and to whom they attributed the empire of 
the ſky. Accordingly Martian Capella (), 
in the beautiful hymn which he compoſed 
in honour of the father of the day, ſays, 


Eye of the world, brilliant torch of Olympus; 
Latium calls thee the Sun, for, after thy author, 
Thou art the ſplendid cauſe of light. The Nile calls 
thee Seraphis; 6 
And Memphis adores thee under the name of Ofiris. 


Some authors have alſo called the Nile 

Ofiris. Plutarch explains this opinion (). 
*The Egytians look upon the Nile as the 
« prelerver of their country, and as deriv- 


{r) Macrobius, Saturnal, lib. 1. 
(5) Martian Capella, lib. 2. 
lt) Plutarch's Treat of Lis and Often, 


3 
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« ing its ſource from Oſiris. In fact, the 
vapours exhaled by the ſun, and then con- 
denſed in the atmoſphere, fall down in rain, 
the riches of Egypt. It is accordingly in 
this ſenſe that Homer always calls it the 
emanation of Jupiter (u). The Egyptians, 
fays Herodotus (x) pretend that Oſiris is the 
ſame as Bacchus. This ſentiment has many 
partizans amongſt the Greeks, and is not 
without probability. The Prieſts of Egypt 
made Oſiris travel from one end of the 
world to the other. They painted him as 2 


ſame conqueſts, to Bacchus, have faid 
that he was the ſame with Ofiris. But in 


only repreſented the courſe of the ſun, and 


the advantages he procures to mortals. 


Theſe allegories have been at - all times in 


(») Jupiter was the fame with the Sun, or Ofiis. 
(* Herodotus, lib. 2. 
makes 
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makes uſe of one when he thus expreſſes 
_ himiſelf(z) : The fun © is as a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth 
28 a ſtrong man to run a race. His going 
forth.is from the end of the heaven, and 
his circuit unto the ends of it; and there 
the Greeks, has rendered them in verſes full 
— ana . 

Primus aratra manu Solerti fecit Oſiria, 
Et teneram ferro ſallicitavithumum. 
1 a 

Hic viridem duri cædere falce comam. 


A f admitted by the graveſt writers of 
antiquity, evinces to a demonſtration -how 
far the Greeks were deceived in attempting 
to eſtabliſh a perfect reſemblance between 
Bacchus and Ofiris. The firſt was honour- 
ed as the author of the vine, and the 


— 


l.) Palm ng. 
(%) Tibullus, lib. 1. elegy 8. 
Vor. II. 2 
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ture to Oſiris, abhorred wine as poiſon. 
* The Egyptians,” fays Plutarch (6), * had 
« never drank wine before the time of 
« 2s the blood of the giants, who, after 
* making war againſt the Gods, had periſh- 
< ed in the combat, they did not offer them 
* any in libations, imagining it was odious 


to them. They aſſerted even, that the | 


vine had ſprung from this blood, mixed 
«< with the earth. - 


This facred fable had paſſed from Egypt 
into Perſia, and as far as the extremitics of 
India (J). St. Clemens, of Alexandria, re- 
2 law which prohibited them the uſe of 
it (e). Ovington (J), in ſhort, who has 
travelled in India, aſſures us, that in our 
hold it in no leſs horror than Manes, who 


(5) Plutarch's Treatiſe of Ifis and Ofiris. 
te) This Prince was one of the aft Egyptian Pharaohs. 

(4) Stroma 3. 

(e) Diodorus Siculus, lib. 1. 

U? OT CINE 
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1 it as the blood of demons. It is 
— fay whence aroſe this averſion of 
the Orientals for wine; but it really exiſts, 
and this is probably one of the reaſons 
which induced Mahomet to prohibit it (g). 
Perhaps we ought to ſearch for the cauſe of 
— ranks age 4 
r inſulted 
his ſituation. However this may be, the 
Exyptians, who hold it in horror, never 
could attribute the culture of the vine to 
cafion was it given to the ſun? This 
queſtion has excited the reſearches of the 
boured to reſolve it. Diodorus Siculus (5). 
and Horopollo (i), ſay, that Ofiris ſignifies 
_ Poluphthalmus, he who has many <yes. 
| 6 applies to the ſun, * 


(x) Wine i an bauten invend by S402. 
Gran. 

(b) Diodorus Sicutus, lib. f. 

= Horopollo, Hieragiyphics, lib. x. 


Ce 2 
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does not explain the word Oſiris. For if Os, 
or Ofch, may be tranſlated in Egyptian by 
many, Iris has no connection with qr. 
*The name of Ofiris,” fays Plutarch (i), 
indicates a great number of things, and 
* may be interpreted in various ways. It 
1 expreſſes cfficacioas ſtrength and bounty. 
"This Mull docs not render the literal fad 
The learned Jablonſki (7) interprets this 
word in a more natural manner. Ofiris,” 
fays he, comes from Ofch-Iri, he who 
males time.” TheEgyptians underſtood 
by this expreſſion what God declares in 
ſpeaking of the ſun and of the moon (): 
<<. And God faid, let there be lights in the 
«« firmament of the heaven, to divide the 
day from the night, and let them be for 
for years.” The following paſſage of 
ſentiment (2): *The. Egyptians paint 


(4). Treatiſe of Iſis and Oftris. 

(7) Jablonſki, tome premier. 

(=) Geneſis, Chap. i. verſe 1. 
(* St. Clemens, quoted by Euſebius, he. Erangl. 


* 
the 
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| «f the fun; borne in a veſſel; or on a ctoco- 
ile. This emblem gives us to under- 


« „3 — 


geld, of 635 cubits, which they placed on 


the ſummit of the tomb of Ofimandue, and 
where was ſeen the riſing and ſetting of the 
fars for every diy of the year, is a ſplendid 
proof” of their labours, ard of their diſco- 
veries. . The Prieſts of Thebes,” fays 
Strabo (o). <* applied themſelves principally 
* to the ſtudy of aſtronomy and philoſe- 
„ phy. They made uſe of the ſun, and 
« not the moon, to meaſure time.” Julius 
Czfar, who paſſed a year amongſt them, 
made himſelf acquainted with their learn- 
Ing, and reformed the Roman Calendar, 
which was extremely defective. This 
« Prince,” ſays Macrobius (p), ©* imitating 
the Egyptians, who alone were perfectly 
{o) Strabo, lib, 17. 


. 0) Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 1. 
"WE I « acquainted 
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<« the year from the motion of the ſyn, 
© who finiſhes his revolution in 365 days. 
« and a quarter.” The ſame author, en- 
tering into the ſpirit of the aſtronomers, . 
„„ 4 aa. es 
chief virtue of the ſun, 

\p The lar ya ws ound by he act 

of Heliopolis, under the reign of Aſeth (9), 
1325 years before J. C. and 320 after the 
departure of the Iſraelites. The Pricſts 
who till then had hanoured the fun under 
his proper name of Phre, beſtowed on him, 
in memory of ſo important an event, that 
of Q, or the Author of Time. 


I have the honour to be, c. 


ti) Vignoles, Chronologie, tome premier. 
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or AMMON AND HERCULES, EMBLEMS o 
THE SUN. 


Amoun, called by the Greeks Ammon, and 
by the Latin: Jupiter Ammon, was pur- 
 ficulary worſhipped at Thebes, which the 
ſeripture fyles the city of Ammon, and the 
Greeks Dioſpolis the city of Fupiter. His 
flatue decked with the fin and bead of 4 
ram. Tobis fſymbolical dromity, which re- 

preſenie ] the vernal fun, delfucred ora- 

cles in 4 temple, fituated in the midſt of 
the deſarts of Lybia, The flatue of Her- 
cules, which partook of the worſhip of its 
deity, at the Vernal Equinox, denoted the 
farce of the ſun when he bad reached the 


8 


To Mr. L. M. 
Grand Cairo. 

Tax Egyptians, Sir, verſed in tae ſtudy 
of Aſtronomy, perceived that the ſun ap- 
peared under different aſpects according to 


bs 
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his fituation in the Zodiac. They obſery. 
ed that he flackened his motion towards 
the ſolſtices, that he haſtened them at 
the equinoxes,. and that his influence was 
2 
phanomens —— — 
owe reo e 
only by ſymbols, they alternately painted the 
ſun under the form of a child, of a man 
groen up, and an old man, now joyous, now 
ſad, or ſpleadid, in the midſt of light. The 
prieſts by theſe emblems alluded to aſtrono- 
mical or phyſical effects. The vulgar, ac- 
cuſtomed to ſce theſe figures in the temples, 
forgot the object they repreſented, and 
adored them ag divinities. Macrobius, who 
had penetrated into the myſteries of this 
ancient religion, unveils them to us in the 
following terms (7): © The Egyptians, at 
1 the winter Solſtice, wiſhing to mark the 
** ſhorteſt day of the year, drew from the 
ſanctuary, the ſun, repreſented under the 


(r) Macrab. Satugnal, lib. 1. 


« form 
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« form of an infant. His growth is rapid, 
at the ſpring Equinox in the figure of a 

young man. At the ſununer Solſtice, when 
he has reached his maturity, his age is di- 
_ «« ſtinguiſhed by a full face, ornamerited 
« with a long beard. At length they diſ- 
« play him with the features of an old 
« man, to point out the diminution of the 
« days.” 
Theſe. repreſentations, adopted doubtlef 

before the uſe of writing, and preſerved by 
feaſons of the year. Firſt let us examine 
what the Egyptians underſtood by the name 
of Ammon, fo celebrated in antiquity. 
Amour, fays Plutarch (), of which we have | 
made Ammon, is the Egyptian name of 
Jupiter. This god was particularly wor- 
_ ſhipped at Thebes, called by the facred 
books Hamon-no, the poſſeſſion of Hammon, 
and by the Septuagint () the city of Am- 


(5) Treatiſe of Ifis and Ofiris. Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus Siculus, give Jupiter alſo the name of Ammon. 

le) Ezechiel, chap. 30. The Greeks and the Romans 
called it Digſpolis, the city of Jupiter, 


mon, 
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he was honoured (v). The inhabitants of 
«© Thebes regarded the ram as facred, and 
722 its fleſh. Every year 
however, on the feſtival of Jupiter, they 
cut off the head of a ram, and take of 
* its ſkin, with which they cover the 
<« ſtatue of the god. Proclus teaches us 
the object of this ceremony {x}: © The 
<< Egyptians,” ſays he, « had a ſingular - 
% veneration for the ram, becauſe the 
image of Ammon bore his head, and that 
«* this fign, the firſt of the Zodiac, was the 
«« preſage of the fruits of the carth.” Eu- 
ſebĩus y adds that this fymbol marked the 
conjunction of the ſun and moon in the 
ſign of the ram. 
You recolle&, Sir, the ceremony obſerved 
by the prieſts of the temple of Ammon, 
when men went to conſult that oracle. 
Faithful obſervers of the opinions adopted 
by. their anceſtors, who made the ſun travel 


(*) Herodotus, lib. 2. 
x) Timeus of Plato. 
(5) Eulebius, prep. Evangelic. lib. 3. 


E 0 n 


ee err 
ſenſe that Diodorus Siculus has faid {=}: 


L year which happen in che fign of the ram, 


and was pointed out by the ſymbolical . 
figure of that (divinity, The word Amour, 
compoſed of Am-ourin (a) ſhining denoted, 
the deſired effects produced by the ſun on 
attaining tie Equator, ſuch as the encreaſe 
of the days, a more ſplendid light, and a- 
boye all, the fortunate preſage of the inunda- 


"I tion and abundance. 


The priets, on the feel of Ammon, 


02) Diodorus Siculus, Ib. 2. 
% Ichlonſki, tome premier. 


were 
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were accuſtomed to aſſociate Hercules in his 
worſhip. Aſter covering the ſtatue of Jupi- 
near to this emblematical god, the repre- 
ſentation of Hercules (5), whom they called 
i their language Dſcm or Dfiom(c), Prength. 
This cxpreflion characterined the virtue of 
the far of the day, when arrived at the 
Equinoctial line. Accordingly, Platarch(d) 
ſays, they aſſerted that Hercules, placed in 
the-fun, turned wil him. This obſerva- 
tion has not eſcaped ' Macrobius (e): *The 
mme alone of Hercules (Hetacleos) 
proves that he indicated the fun. In fact, 
— Heras ſignifies of the air, cleos, glory; and 
<<. to whom attribute this epithet, if not to 
che body which fills the univerſe with his 
. fire, and which on retiring, leaves it 
« plunged in darkneſs?” _ Hence have 
ariſen the brilliant allegories of the Greeks, 
who themſelves acknowledge, that the 


{b) Herodotus, lib. 2. 

{c) Jablonſki, tome premier. 
(4) Plut. Treatiſe of Iſis Oſiris. 
() Macrob. Saturnal, lib, 1. 
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twelve labours of this hero, allude only to 


the ſun paſſing through the twelve figns 
of the Zodiac, in his annual revolution. 


I have the honour to be, &. 
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OF HORUS, A SYMBOLICAL DEITY WHICH 
REPRESENTED THE SUN. 
Horus, as well as Ofiris, had à hawk for his 
Symbol. The ſame attributes frequently 
aſcribed to both. Hi throne ſupported by 
lions, becauſe be repreſented the fun at the 
ſummer Solftice, His education at Butis, 
on the berder f the great lake, denoted bis 
great power in raiſing vapours into the 
atmoſphere, whence tvey fell down in dew 
upon the earth. The viftory of Horus over 
Typhon, depitted the bappy effetts produced = 
by the fun in bis progreſs through the fum- 
mer figns, fuch as the inundation, the ex- 
tinctim of the north winds, and the excite- 
ment of thoſe named the Etefian. 


To Mr. L. M. 


Grand Cairo. 
Horus, a renowned deity of ancient 


Egypt, wes Sir, an emblem of the 


Hut. T Oſiris. 
GLEN, reatiſe of Hrs and Ofiri 
ES SITE gazed 
3 (Ur, Orus) when 8 
een 1 . 
« 4 Ju ity 2 this alt - 
us MN ps Ay 
2b, 27, 28. R 
e) Horapollo, Hieroglyphics, lb. Tri: 
I. s 


r Horus 
Greeks called Cities of Apollo. * 22 


polis. 
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polis, offers theſe remarkable words (q 
Horus is the ſupreme lord and the author of 
| fame.” You know, Sir, that theſe qualities 
were chiefly attributed to Ofiris ; that they 


denote the ſtar of the day, in vort "i 
cumſtances; this is what is explained to us 
by the oracle of Apollo of Claros: 


' Learn that the firſt of the gods is Fav. = | 
He is called inviſible in winter, Jupiter in the ſpring (% 
E 


„„ fn ft - 
— Egyptians repreſented him borne on lions(/), 
which fignificd his entrance into the fign af 
divine inſtitutions, then placed ſphynxes at 
the head of the canals and facred fountains, 
„% 


(7) Ammian Marcellinus. 8 

() That is to fay Ann. Theſe vari 1 
LENIN 

(0 Horapallo, Hieroglyphics, lib. 1. 


u nda tion t 
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8 
colifirms this ſentiment (): * In the myſ- 
« terics,” ſays he, they diſcover as a 
« ſecret, which ought to be inviolable, that 

_ « the ſun arrived in the upper hemiſphere, 

«js called Apollo.” Theſe teſtimonies 
concur in proving, that this emblematical 

—_—_ DT 

Theſe lights may lead us to the explica- 
tion of the facred fable, which the prieſts 
publiſhed on the ſubject of Horus; for they 
' enveloped in myſtery every point of their 
_ religion. Plutarch (2) gives it at length. 
I hall only quote the principal traits. 
They faid that he was the ſon of Ofiris and 
of Ils; r 
that Horus, leaguing himGelf with Ifis, a- 
venged the death of his father, expelled the 


* 
a” » 


him of life, and reigned gloriouſly in Egypt. 
(a) Macrob. Saturnal, lib. 1. 

(s) Pla. Treatie of In OH S 
Vor. II. D d A perſon 


1 


Aan enn W 
Egypt, eaſily diſcovers. natural phenomena, 
hid under the veil. of fable. In the fpring, 
the. wind Kbemfiz frequently makes great 
ravages there. It raiſes whirlwinds of 
ö n 
in perſect obſcurity. Here is the death af 
Ofiris, and the reign of Typhon. Theſe 
| hurricancs break looſe uſually in the months 
of February, March, and April. When 
the ſun approaches the fign of the lion, he 
changes, the ſtate of, the atmoſphere, diſ- 
perſes theſe tempeſts, and reſtores the 
northerly winds, which drive befare them 
| the, malignant vapours, and , preſerve in 
Egypt coolacks and alubrity under a burn- 
ing thy. This is the triumph of Horus 
over Typhon, and his glorious reign. As 
the. natural philoſophers acknowledge the 
influence of the moon over the ſtaic of the 
_ atmoſphere, they united her with this god, 
| to drive the uſurper from the throne. The 


- prieſts conſidering Ofiris as the father of 
Time, might beſtow the name of his fon on 
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e, which was familiar to them. 
diving into the true meaning of things, 
as real gods, and decree prayers and offer- 
ings to them. 

{o) Jablonſki, who has interpreted the 
epithet of Arueri, which the Egyptians 
gave to Horus, pretends that it ſignifies 
eficacious virtue. Theſe expreſſions per- 
fectly characterize the phznomena which 
happened during the reign of this god. It 
all its power in Egypt. It is then that he 
ſwells the waters of the river with rains, 
exhaled by him in the air, and driven a- 
gainſt the ſummit of the Abyſſinian moun- 
tains; it is that the huſbandman 


(o) Jablonſki, tome premier * | 
Ti WSS reckong 


, 4 
- v. 
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or THE CELESTIAL SERAPIS, A SYMBOL 
| OF THE SUN, 


The warp of Smajic en une the 
.  Polemiies, wwho built 4 fuperb temple we 
. of him, Adored in Egypt before 

| their reign, His origin on the banks of the 

Nile. This emblematical droinity denated 

| the Sum in his progreſs through the autumne 

| figs. Said to be invifible, becauſe ſeen 
| "only for @ ſhort time by the inhabitants of 
the north. The fame with the Pluto of the 


. ̃ — antes os 
| their poets involved bum, 


To Mr. L. M, 


Grand Cairo. 
Tas Peolemics having brought - from 
Synope, a city of Pontus, to Alexandria, the 
ſtatue of a god, who on his arrivai received 
the name of Serapis, propagated his worſhip 
throughout Egypt. The magnificent tem. 
| 04 


= 


* Aüierrine 
ple they built in his honour, and which fr 
grandeur, the beauty of its ornainents, and 

zared, to the capitol, the feſtivals they cſta- 
liſhed, the brilliant ceremonies they inſti 
tuted, attracted the veneration of the peo- 
Pleto this ity. Scrapis, become the pod of 
'the\court, made the Egyptians almoſt forget 
ther untient gods. The provinces einu- 


Iateil each other in building temples to him, 
— —— altars. ts to 


"ices ef childrens, ad dire eee 
ed that his worſhip was firſt introduced into 
this country by the Ptolemies, and that he 
unt ſtrunger there before their reign. 
Various paſſages, extracted from better in- 
tarch (5) in his life of Alexander the Great, 
introduces a man, who ſays to him: Serapis 
has appeared to me, and after breaking my 
chains, has ſent me to thee, The Atheni- 
ans having decreed to this conqueror the 


honours 


„ 5 was only a 
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[Serapis- - Hiſtory informs us alſo that he 
was in certain reſpetts the Plato of the 
ESA 


. — of ras Gays Ply- 
tarch (a), ** was tranſported to Alexandria, 
e 
——— conjectured on the fight 
„ 
Pluto, and perſuaded Ptolemy that this 
. *« god was the ſame with Serapic; for he 
did not go under that name in the coun- 
 < try from whence he was brought. He 
e  reecived. therefore on his arrival that of 
rere 
e der the Egyptian Pluto was the fove- 
the dead, Mie that of che Greeks, This - 
rn 
at Memphis (x). tells us fo in 


£ 


. expreſs terms: me ts of Egypt 
de ad Tias of ths and Or 
err Evangel. 


* 
P.. « derſtood 


© 
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 #-derſtood by Pluto, the inferior ſun, which 
« remaining under the earth near the win 
_ «« ter ſolſtice, paſſes over and enlightens 
« unknown regions,” It is for this reaſon 
that Calliſthenes calls Serapis the invghble 
ee. For the fame reaſon, Julian, 
| jnſgcaking of Pluto ſays (y): Plato aſſerts 
©. that the fublime ſouls of virtuous men 
« are carried before that god, whom we 
= aut; racks inviſi- 
„ 

The epithet of inviſible was given kim, 
becauſe the fan, in approaching the winter 
| earth, and ſeems to haſten to conceal him- 
ſelf from the fight of the northern nations. 
To mark his abode of fix months in the 
northern, and the other fix in the figns of 
| the ſouthern hemiſphere (2), they painted 
him in two different colours, ſometimes 
luminous, at other times of à dark blue. 
The former was called ſparkling or ſuperior - 
Amoun; the latter, Serapis or inferior. This 


0 Julian, Or. 4. 


en Macpob. Sarurnal, lib. i. 


= 


. | ? 
Wo 


us the moſt probuble account of this emble- 
maten iy. Vor is it untikely, that in 
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LT TER IV. 
* 3 AN EMBLEM OF THE 
SUN. 


e repreſented, in Bgype, che S. 
Mr nin and, in (Greece, the 
tian Pitt with bis fer fe together, 
in ſuch a manner that he could ſcarcely 
n inſenfible mation of tb fun, when 
 werging to the Tropic of Capricorn. Re- 
preſented fitting on the Lotus flower, be- 

cauſe it never opens tal towards the end of 


To Mr. L. M. | 
Grand Cairo. 
Maczonrs informs us, Sir, that the 
un, Ch ot te GEE 
- -fant, to announce to the people the ſhorteſt 
day of the year. This emblematical deity 
pf 
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was called Harpocrates (a). The Greeks 
made of him the God of Silence, becauſe 
he was born holding ene of his fingers on 
his mouth, Iſis, fays Plutarch (5), brought 
forth at the winter Solſtice the tender Har- 
pocrates. This Egyptian name fignifies 
| dame(c). He was repreſented with this in 
firmity to mark the flow, and almoſt im- 
perceptible motion of the ſun, when at tho 
_ - Tropic. Horapollo, in the explanation he 
Bas left us of the hicroglyphics, aſſures us 
of this in the following terms {d) : © The 
tus feet of Harpocrates were joined to- 
_—_—_ _— = The 
222 — by 
| che courſe of the fun at 
OR. SEE Plutarch adds(e) 
that he was painted, ſcated on the flower of 
the Lotus. A more expreſſive ſymbol could 
nat be given this God, for the calix of thi 


| 19) Sara ibs 
(5) Treatiſe of Is and Oft. 
( Jablonſki, Pantheon Egyptiacum, tome PR 1 
(4) Harapella, Hieroglyphics, ib. 2. 
ſe) Plut. Treatiſe of Iſis and Ofiris, 


ſupech 


ther, could not e fively; that the thine 
he ſelt at this deformity induced him to live 
in ſolitude ; that Ifis, touched at his firua- 
parating them. Through this allegory we 
diſcover Harpocrates, or the ſun, ſtationary 
at the winter Solſtice ; and by the operation 
| af Ifis, Ammon, or the ſtar of the day, ad- 

| rancing with a more rapid motion, when he 
_ reaches the Equator, 

Bunt the Egyptians were not the only peo- 
le who expreſſed themſelves in a ſymbolical 
manner. All the ancient nations, eſpeci- 
ally in the infanty of language, were com- 
pelled to adopt the uſe of parables and al- 
kgories. Before the invention of letters, 
ſenſible figns were neceſſary to ſpeak to the 
ors 2 


4 ſtamp 


* faid that the ſun ſlopt in winter, and was 
* awake in ſummer; and the F 
< that he was chained 
aud that in the ſpring he walked Fes 
< from his irons.” Foo hrs. wares 1 
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er Munopzs, THE SYMBOL OF ru 

r 2: E | 
Mandert be firſt emblem of the fun. De- 
net. The le. guat ſacred to him, becauſe 
the moft prolific of animals. The Pricfts 
Initiated in the myſteries of Mendes, The 
Thallus, an emblem of generation, adorned 
their habits, and decorated the flatues of 
aber deites, Named by the Greeks, Pan, 
. but improperly, for be bore little reſemblance 
to that demi-god. 


jar” 


To Mr. L. M. . 
1H E deity Lam about to treat of, Sir, was 
Egyptians having diſcovered that they owed 
the riches of their country to that ſtar, that 
he was the principal cauſe of the inunda- 


the goat 
mals. 


0 N r . 2 


make. e 
| e 
ty afſerts 160. 113 
1 
rr 
tre of the ſame ſentiment. 
The Greeks, who repreſented Pan with 
TO 
diſcovered a ſtriking analogy between him and 
the Egyptian God. They gave to Mendes 
| the name of Pan, and called the city of 

Chemmis, now Achmim, Panopolis, in which 
| Pan had a temple. But this reſemblance 
was only in appearance. Their Pan, the 
guardian of the woods, the caverns, and 
— 


i 8 Priazlm, 
Propter genitalem partem. Diodorus Siculur, 1b. 1— 
[Tranlator.] 


{#) Diodorus Siculus, lib. 1. 
% Horapolla, kicroglyphics, lib. 1. | 
Vor. II. E e and 
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un ht of Bxps ws in vm 
Wop gary iy > þ 
« ples of Greece. . Pan (that is to fay, 
« Meads) is the moſt ancient of theeight 
<< great Gods of Egypt. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus adds (=), « The Egyptians honour En 
with a particular worſhip. Almoſt all 
Bre 


«« Prieſts who inherit the prieſthood, E 


in: tiate themſelves in his myſteries.” 
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| Theſe paſſages authorize us to , }| 


Indiz a8 the firſt emblem of the fun. 


' clufior. er 
fore they had conceived the idea of the 
Tropics and the Equator, and obſcrved the 
various phenomena produced by the revo- 
lution of the ſun, the Egyptians muſt have 
remarked his productive virtue. To paint 
this ſeaſibly, they created an emblematical 


enam which they called Mens very pro- 


(m) Herodotus. - 
( Diodorus Siculus, lip. 1. | 32 
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0 EGYPT. BE = 


and of which the goat, from his pro- 
the image. It is for this 


FI 
- _crcative quality, was 
© te thae Diedoras Sicalueſ#)declares that 


n de fame with Offiris. In truth, 


| both one and the other repreſent the ſtar of 
be day, but each of them has different at- 


es this truth is, that the Phallur, the 


mos. What adds a freſh degree of eri- 


 Hindol of generation, and particularly of 
5 decorated all the Gods I have been 
raking of, and ferved as an ornament to 
— 


2 Sir, tho different Eo 


23 adored in ancient Hope. You have ſeen, 
1 tatunder the celebrated name of Ofitis, he 


| 8 was regarded as the author of time; that 


ay indicated his benef - 
theve, ripertentiog kim in the Gans of the 
ſummer, announced to the people the e- 
83% „ and the 


| fo) Ne n. 1 
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te Equine — 
flownels'of his courſe when he has reach! 
compoſed a fabulous theology which the 
tics. In the following letters I ſhall ge 
you ſome account of Ifis, and the deities 
connected with, her. Through the whole, 
yall lll hoe th have — | 
phyſical cffeQts, and concealing their dil- 
„ qo 
2 5 


n 


4 ; ; 
. — 9 * 
% - 
. 
* * 


on EGYPT. a 


(LETTER LVL. 


un, OR THE moon, AN EGYPTIAN 
- _ DEITY. 


Gere, gave birth to the fable of Job's le- 
ny changed into @ cow. Its influexce on the 
| camel i# Iris, which nete, the cut of 
"__ the tears of this deity; that it, 
„ fothe dew, of which ſbe excites a fermentation 
i the waters. To this day the Coptic pre- 
hangs the dew _ — 

4 * 


To Mr. L. M. 

e 

Tur W Sir, had a boundleſs 
veneration for the moon. From the moſt 
remote antiquity, - ſhe was honoured by 
1 them 


E 
oa. adobe .. 


- LETTERS 
them as the Queen of Heaven (p). At ft 'F 
of Jab(y). Inachus, the firſt king of Argos, 2 
died and twenty yeare before: the bank ve 


. Greeks call che moon Jo, in a myſtic and | 
+ hidden ſenſe.” After the Greek languages 
Fader over the 'Bgyptian, this foreign 1 

made uſe of within the walls of the temples, 
- where the origin of the ancient modes of 


worſhip was preſerved; it for this reaſon 
| tar Mall call x mic. 


od in bfrring the forma of ma. 7. 
n 
* erben erer 
Pantheon Meypearum de Jablonſki, rome ſecond, a 
2 —— Goo. 
(x) Commentary on Ferigetes. 
ii gie de Jean Mala. 


= fl * 
1 
; ” 
* 
| . 
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« the waters of the river and let looſe the 
* wands.” 

. | The Geling of the Nl being thn, 
rr 
Nr 
with the natural ſenſe of the allegorics with 
which they amuſed the credulity of the vul · 
gar, knew every thing which was connected 
with the inundation, and by what figns it 
might be conjectured how far it would be 
connections with the Ethiopians, had pro- 
_ cured them moſt valuable information on 
this head, which they reſerved to themſelves: | 
< The abundant rains,” fays Euſtathius {y} 
* which fall during the fumaner in Ueki. 

« opia, make the Nile ſwell, as Ariſtotle and 
* Eudoxus affure us, who ſay they derive 
this knowledge from the Egyptian | 
* prieſts.” They knew alſo that theſe 


F 


2 The learned commentator of Homer, Odyſ lib. 4 
winds, 


«. farmer the clouds of the northern cbun - 
« tries.” Theſe eſſects being merely phy- 
heal, were not unknown to the facendatat | 
| and hold them in ſobjeRion to-the 
yoke of religion, the prieſts enveloped their 
— — CDG 
— of ſcience. 

tie Nite beginning to increaſe” at the 
new moon which follows the folftice, the 


- - mother of the winds, {the vulture, the fym- 


bol of Iſis, announced her power of engen 
1 <«4ring and letting looſe the winds) ſ de- 

f creed toher the honour of this phanomznon. 
„ Us,” fays Servius (5), © is the Genius of 

4 the Nile. The ſiſtrum ſhe bears in her 

© holds in her left, marks their abundance in 
({z) Plin, lib. 5. and Pomponius Mela, lib. 1, 


e Euſcb. prep. Evangel. lib. 3. 
K ©o 6s Mae, th. 


66 all 


a6 LETTERS: 
„Aenne . 
her in the different provinces, and the had 
altars and facrifices throughout the country. 
<--Coptos,” fays Euſtathius (c), © is a city 
— © of the Thebais, where Fo is adored under 
| << the name of Ifis. It is on her feſtivah 
* increaſe of the Nile.” The people, from 
tears of that divinity | The Egypriini, ac- 
whe 2:0 had he wietee 20 negated 
Nie, and to make it riſe up into the c- 
try. The Coptis are not yet cured of dh 
ſuperſtition. In our days, they ſay that at 
the ſolſtice there falls a dew which mae 


the ancient Egyptians, their anceſtors? 
They afterwards attempted to eftabliſh a 


66— 
(9 —— | 


* 


4 9 


the | 


— rn er Ts 
n of e don; u 4b ef the 


1 _ Inundation. They faid, as Plutarch (d) af- 


* 0 144. r 
3 4 


1 : 
* [A * approached to ſeven cubits, 
e 


g . 


| fares" us, That the degrees of the eleva- 


tion of the waters correſponded with the 
« phaſcs of that planet; that at Elephanti- 


* cubits, a number equal to the days of her 
< revolution; that at Mendes, where the 
« encreaſe was the leaſt conſiderable, they 


to the number of days in which ſhe de- 


.. creaſes; that the mean term of the ĩnun- 


« dation at Memphis, was fourteen cubits, 


{ © and was relative to the period of the full 
© moon.” This paſlage proves with what 


S to became ac- 


— 


L lic felicity. 


9 beſtowed this 
epithet on che earth, as on the mother of 


( — Is and Oli | 
4 Seryius on the Ancid, lib, 8. 
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fruits. We know, fays Macrobius ( f}; 
15. in the Egyptian language, addeServim, | 
of view, ſhe has à ſtriking affinity to the 

 noteſcaped Herodotus(g), who declares that 
it is the ſame divinity. But not to wander 
from the Egyptian theology, we muſt not 


extend this denomination to the globe in 


. general (5). Plutarch, who was well ac- 
_ quainted with this matter, informs us that 
the prieſts honoured only with the name 
—— on 


| 0) Macrob. Saturnal. ib. =: 
» The gods, fays Blackwell, in whoſe worlhip all 
the Egyptians, agreed were no more than ifs and Ofris, 
the fun moon and carth: for Ifts is ſometimes Diana, 


: et 


05 » 


10 AAA 
and Ofiris, where much curious matter is to- be met 


Nile 
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o SOTHIS, A STAR SACRED 10 IRIS. 


| Some writers call Sothis by the name of Iricy 
but this far, denominated Siriur by the 
Greeks, and Caniculs by the Latins, was 
anly ſacred ts that goddeſi. The Egyptians 
_ 
83 that at its beliacal ring. 
they could judge of the degree of clue. 
5 On this account, it was named the ſtar 


To Mr. L. M. 

| | Grand Cairn | 

* — having obſerved the 
courſe of Sothis, and its conne ions with 
Iſis and the inundation, offered this ſtar to 
che veneration of the people. It became 
Clebrity that ſeveral authors have called it 
i. ns by 


p _ = 
# 4 .& 8 
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- 
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e b rer. 
ee name of Ifis. Horapollo {7} thus 


he: 1. is alfo the name of 


a. tar which" ſhines at the 
1 Hheadofit. The Egyptians dated the com- 
lng. © In Egypt,” fas Plutarch {7}, 
* that ſtar was called Sothis, to which the 

* and Sirius. The conſtellations of Onion 
* andof the Dog, are conſecrated to Horus 


L Dog riſes towards eleven o'clock at night. 
i at this epocks that the Egyptian 
. 
Eo, 


(!) Treatiſe of Iſis and Ofiris. 
(n) Phz:nomena of Theon. 


| year 
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| « year hegins. This ſtar and his rifing ws 
* conſecrated to Ifis.” Porphyry {s )-poes 
farther. © Aquarius,” ſays he, is not at 
* Memphis, as at Rome, the commence. 
t ment of the year, but Cancer. Near © 
« this ſign is Sothis, called by the Greeks, 
| ** the dog. The Egyptians regard the 

< rifing of this ſtar as the firſt day of the 
< month, and as the inſtant of the birth of 
« the world.” We may join to theſe au- 
thoritics, that of Macrobius (o): Antiquity 
« aſſigns to the ſun and to the moon, the 
lion and the crab, becauſe they were in 
< thoſe ſigns at the creation of the world.” 
directions an chu maven — 
bodies, formed from their diſcoveries a 
ſyſtem of doctrine, to which they gave the 
name of aſtronomy. They dated from this 
| epocha, the birth of the warid. If this con- 


joecture be juſt, it proves that the Egyptians 


are the moſt ancient aſtronomers on earth. 


(9 Porphyry, of the cave of the Nymphs. 
(e AZacrob. Dream of Scipio, Rb. 1. 


ON r rr an 
brit ib w chem — 
The quotations I have laid before you, | 
bir; demonſtrate that Sothis did not repre- 
fent Ifis, but was only conſecrated to her: 
they called Sothic, becauſe they commenced 
with the riſing of that ſtar. In the former, 
fidered principally the courſe of the ſun, 


the ſame point of the heavens from whence 
he ſet out. In the latter, the duration of 
which was twenty-five years, they paid at- 
tention to the courſe of the ſun, and of the 
of time the new moons returned to the ſame 
days of the year, without being however in 
the fame point of the zodiac. They made 
ule of this cycle, which comprehended 
ently zog lunar revolutions, to regulate 
the feſtivals; for they paid „„ 
do the new moons. 
The following was the principal reaſon 
which led them to conſecrate the dog-ſtar 
b I's: they regarded this divinity as the 
Vos. II. Ff cauſe 


434 LET TIES | 
cauſe of the inundation, and as they were 
able on the riſing of Sothis to judge of the 
degree to which the waters would riſe, they 
dedicated it to this ſtar. Horapollo gives 
us to underſtand this indiſputably /p): 
<< "The riſing of the dog-ſtar announces by 
« certain figns, the events of the year.” 


to the increaſe of the Nile, the moſt im- 
ingly Diodorus Siculus / tells us, that 


x the Egyptians called Sothis, the far which | 


makes the waters increaſe. 
Bochart and Kircher, who knew that a- 
mongſt the Greeks, Sothis was called Cs, 
meaning in Egyptian. But this is an error 
that Jablonſki/r} has refuted in a con- 
vincing manner. He proves that this 
name is derived from Sefb-ois, the beginning 
of time. It is impoſſible to give a more 


(p) Horapollo, Hier. lb. 1. 
(q) Diodorus Siculus, lib. 1. 
(7) Pantheon ZAgyptiacum, tome ſecond. 


183 


This paſſage muſt be underſtood as late 


on 1 11. 435 
proper deſignation of a ftar, from whoſe 
ciing was dated the renewal of the civil 


year, and in an allegorical manner the crea- 
tion of the world. 


| I have the honour to be, &c. 
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or BUBASTIS, A SYMBOLICAL DEITY or 
6 "THE EGYPTIANS: | 


Great honours paid to Bubaſtis in Egypt. 4 
reputed the patroneſs of pregnant women, 
omg” ago mag” 


To. Mr. I. I. 


2 Grand Cairo. 
YOU know, Sir, en 
ſtowed different names on the ſun, either to 
characterize his effects or his relations with re- 
ſpect to theearth; they followed the fame me- 


thod reſpecting the moon. Chætemon, a ſacei 


on FG r. 4i4y 
writer of Egypt, leaves no doubt on this 
ſubjet. * (+) Every thing which is pub- 
« iſhed of Ofiris and Iſis, all the facer- 
« dotal fables, allade only to the phaſes of 
« the moon, and the courſe of the fun.” 
butes of Ifis. Theology having perſonified | 
her, formed of her a divinity, in whoſe 
- *honour a city of that name was · built, as 
deſcribed by Herodotus {#}, and where the 
people collected from all parts of Egypt, at 
| 4 certain period of the year. A cat was the 
fymbol of this deity. The prieſts fed it 
with facred food, and when ir died, they 
_ embalmed its body, and carried it in pomp 
to the tomb prepared for it, The ancients 
e 
and which I ſhall not relate. The Greeks 
pretend that when Typhon declated war 
againſt the gods, Apollo transformed him- 
K 


OO 8 Epilt. to Auen. 
Ov Herodotus, lib. 2. 


Ff 3 | ration 
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ration of the people for the latter animal 
took riſe from that fable ; but they aſcribe 


their own ideas to the Egyptians, who 


thought very differently. However that 
may be, the cat was greatly honoured in 


NN 


prudently killed one, was immediately put 
to death by the populace. 

Bubaſtis, in the language of the prieſts, 
was deemed the daughter of Ifis, and even 
' repreſented her in certain circumſtances. 
It is for this reaſon that the Greeks, who 


beſtowed it alſo on this Egyptian divinity. 
Bubaſtis, ſays Herodotus C/, is called Diana 
to her the virtue of aſſiſting pregnant wo- 
men, as antiquity teſtifies x). Nichar- 
chus ſays alſo, in ſpeaking of a lady who 
had been happily delivered, without invok- 
ing her, Thus has the office of Bubaſtis 

« been rendered uſeleſs. If all women 
« were to produce children like Philcenium, 


(=) Herodotus, lib. 2. 5 
(x) Antalag. lib. 3. 
« what 


: ON EGYPT ay 
« what would become of the worlhip of 
* the Goddeſs 7 
"The Greeks and Latide, diſciples of the 
Egyptians, aſcribed the fame power to 
i Diana; and Horace does not think it un- 
_ worthy of his pen to addreſs the following 
Strophe to her ſy): 


244 er onparodyhartine. 
by nature on women, and which in ſome 
meaſure follow the lunar revolations. The 
it under allegories, unintelligible to the 
A perfect reſemblance does not exiſt be- 
 ' tween the two deities I have been ſpeaking 
of. The Greeks conſtituted Diana Goddeſs 
of the Chace, and of the Foreſts, an attri- 
| bute the Egyptians did not acknowledge in 
Bubaſtis, The former added, that ſhe was 


C) Horace, lib. 3, Ode 16. 
Fi 4 the 


© i 
s © 
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—— hag IN | 
A barbaroug cuſtom was introduced at the 
Setivals celebrated in hongur of Bubaſtis, 
Called by the Grecks alſo, [iirhyia, or Lucing, 
to mark her preſiding over childbed, The 
Egyptians adored her under this name in the 
city of [ithyu, fituated near Latopolis C2). 
In this city, fays Plutarch Ca, they 
* burnt men alive, calling them Typhons, 
* as Manethon afſures us. Their aſhes 
© were thrown to the winds.” * Amaſis, 
e continues Porphyry (5), who cites the 
« ſame fact, aboliſhed theſe ſanguinary ſa- 
*« crifices, and eſtabliſhed figures of wax 
« of the natural fize, for the human vic- 
* tims.” | Herodotus (c), on the other hand, 
—— 3 


. ans mamting of this Gy 
ruins of which are not now to be ſeen. 

(a) Treatiſe of Ifis and Ofiris, | 

(5) Porphyry, of Abſtinence. 

{c) Herodotus, lib. 2. According to 2 
the Egyptians OY ſwine, calves, oxen, 


q * ., FY 
<< a people, 


= 


ON EK GTP T. c« 


„ a people, exclaums he, who can ſcarcely 
prevail on themſelves to ſacrifice a few 
* animals; ſhed human blood upon the al- 
e tars of their Gods?” 


ſubjugated Egypt, long before the arrival of 
the Iſraclites, brought with them that barba- 
the moſt remote antiquity (4). What gives 
an air of probability ti this opinion is, that 


(% The Dumatenian Arabs annuglly flew an infant, 


jofture js, that the paſtoral Arabs who oy 


and buried it under the altar. They made uſe of ity 


carcaſe as of a divine image. Porphyry, of Abſtinence, 
| bob ſecond. I could cite many other examples to prove. 
that the Arabs ſacrificed human victims. Mahomer, 
oh ns me: ment amt, On 
ſurveying the earth from one extremity to the other, and 
on recurring to the origin of nations, one ſees with 
aſtoniſhment that there is not one in which ſuperſtition 
has not offered up human ſacrifices to the gods. 


22 and 
6 
| ; : 


"ME EEE. 


0 
Arabia. 
ien forms, Sir, to rflv a 2 


could Bubaſtis be called the daughter of Is, 


fince ſhe alſo was a fymbol of the moon ? 
apparent contradictions. Iſis was the ge- 
neral appellation of the moon, Bubaſtis a 
particular attribute. The ſun, in conjunc- 
tion with the ſtar of the night, formed the 
celeſtial marriage of Ofiris and Ifis ; the 
creſcent. which appears three days after, was 
allegorically called their daughter. It is in 
this ſenſe that the Hebrews called this ſame 


phænomenon, the birth of the moon, and that 
Horace ſays, 


: Czlo Supinas fi tuleris manus, 
Naſtente lund, Ruftica Phidyle, &c. &c. 
city of Ilithyia, where Bubaſtis was adored, 
the third day of the lunar month was con- 
ſecrated by a particular worſhip {F). In 
(e) Horace, Ode 17. 
0 Euſbivs, prep. Erangel ib. 3 relates dis . 
fact, 


nne. 


to us. The Egyptians 
a folemnity in bonour of Bubaſtis, which in 
their tongue ſignified New Moon (g). The 
creſcent with which her head was crowned, 
expreſſes palpably the intention of the pricſts 
1 have the honour to be, &c. 


(5) Daten, Pantheon Egypriacum, tome froqul. | 
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LETTER LIX. 


7 zorn, A SYMBOLICAL DEITY WHICH 
REPRESENTS THE SUN. | 


This Goddeſs, named by the Groeks Latons, 
' bad o famous temple in the city of Buti, 
where the footing coped of an exerts 


e "= 
MOVING 7 ifland; and in this they were ini- 
tated oy the Greeks, This deity was the 
[ of the full moon ; and as the dew is 
"at that time moſt copious, they aſcribed it to 
4 — E was believed ſbe bad alu. 
buſbes of Typhon, which ought tn be ne. ; 
JOE 


To Mr. L. M. 


Grand Caira 
Pur Beyptiane, Sir, revered allo, under 
the name of Butis, or Bursa, an emblema- 
tical divinity, who, in ſome reſpects, was 
the fue with Ibs. They built in her ba. 


r 
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cerdotal fables, gave to this divinity the 
name of Latona (7). The Egyptians pre- 
tended that ſhe had nouriſhed Horus and 
Bubaſtis, and that the iſland on which her 
temple was built, floated on the water. 
faid that Latona, the mother of Apollo and 
Diana (#), took refuge at Delos, which 
the Father of Hiſtory (I), how an iſland 
can be moveable, and ſwim, was no obſta- 
cle to them. They adopted the Egyptian 
allegory, and accommodated it to their 
theology. The poets cloathed it in brilliant 
colours, and the people who could not pe- 
netrate the real meaning, offered up their 
incenſe to chimeras. ; 

Let us examine, Sir, what was the ob- 
ject of the prieſts in publiſhing it, for that 


ought to be the object of our enquiries. 
22 attention 


(I) Herodotus, lib. 2. 
(4) You have ſeen that Apollo and Diana, worſhipped 

2 
0 Herodotus, lib. 2. 


al 


nene. 4a 
all the phenomena of nature. Under a 
climate, whoſe temperature is much more 
conſtant than that of Europe, they purſued 
its variations with more facility. The ob- 
rr 
fſucred archives, and depoſited in the ſanc- 

tuaries, had taught them to foreſee what 
was to happen at each ſeaſon of the year. 
yy as mn, Gn og ew 
they berums exmcagly abundiee white i 
was at the full. They attributed to this 
planet a great influence over the atmoſ- 
phere, the virtue of attracting the vapours 
from the lakes and rivers, and of afterwards 
diffuſing them over the earth in impercepti- 
ble drops. They made of the full moon, 
therefore, a divinity, which they called Butis. 
Conformably to their principles, they placed 
her abode on the bank of a great lake, as if - 
ſhe might more eaſily drench herſelf with 
its waters. This doctrine, whether it has 


(n) A people who had a period of 1451 years, muſt 
have obſerved the heavens and all the phznomena of na- 
ture for a great number of ages. 


3 


paſſed 


d the mild humidity of the lakes: and 
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> i „ 1 
deemed it to be founded on real pliznomena, 

| bas been adopted by ſeveral of the ancients 
— and moderns. 

« (=) The Stoics pretended that the fan 
1 enflamed his rays with the waters of the 
<< ſca, and that the moon attracted to her- 


< fountains. It is imagined, ſays Pliny (e), 
dhe moon, and that the ſun is fed by 
« full, fays Macrobius {p); the air either 
<« ſerene, it diſtils an abundant dew. This 
* is what has made the Lyric Poct, Aleman, | 
- the air.” Amongſt modern naturaliſts 
Mr. Mile () has adopted this ſentiments 
« On a fine day, and eſpecially in the 


() Plutarch. 

(e) Plini. lib. 2. 

() "=p TY" 
(2) Hiſtoire Naturelle, tome ſecond. 


« fpring | 


2 ſpring, a ſubtle and cold vapout is at- 


| gion of the air. Condenſed ſhortly into 


ul that they knew that it was more ſenſible 


_ 


0 


0 FEELS 


® & reacted by the moon into the middle re- 


_ + imperceptible drops, it moiſtens the carth 
*« with abundant dew,” and furniſhes plants 
« with proper nouriſhment.” 
'Ido not quote thiſs authorities, Sir, as un- 
* queſtionable facts: It cannot be denied that 
the moon has great influence on the atmo- 
ſphere ſurrounding our globe; but I thitik it 
would be difficult to prove that the is en- 
| dowed with the power of uttracting towards 
. herſelf the din from the. water, : 
| This is the virtue of the fun, who 
the particles of the humid cement. and 
| . «, forces them to riſe into the atmoſphere, 
until they are in equilibrio. But were the 
- ancients ignorant of this attraction? Do not 
_ the paſſages I have quoted tend to prove that 


men the two great bodies which enlighten | 
ws are in oppoſition ? However that ty be, 

were hardly ever refreſhed by the falurary 

Vor. II.  Gg rains 
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rains which fall in other climates, an! 1 


whoſe country would be uninhabitable, did 
notthe nournal dews () reſtore life to vege... 
is buen ring the full moon, 


over the dews. 
It is at the full moon eſpecially, fas 
Plutarch(s), that the dew falls in the greateſt 
quantity (r). In Egypt, at Butis, and at 
Babylon, adds Theophraſtus, where the rains 
ſeldom moiſten the earth, the dews furniſh 
the aliment of the plants. This is the rea- 
ſon why the holy ſcripture () frequently 
promiſes the Iſraelites, who inhabited a cli- 


mate pretty ſimilar to that of Egypt, be 


dew of heaven, as a ſignal favour, and an- 
nounces the refuſal of it as a chaſtiſement. 


(r) Theſe dews are fo copious, eſpecially in ſummer, 
that the earth is deeply ſoaked with them, ſo that in the 


they created of it a divinity, ==> 1 


|} ON EGYPT... an 
To have 'a more lively idea of the effet 
(f theſe promiſes and threats, let us for a 
moment ſuppoſe the devouring ſun of theſe 
F - countries tranſported to France, and let us 
ie what would happen in that rich 


Tf kingdom, if for'one year only the ſky, be- 


 nordew. We ſhould ſoon fee the country 
1 — — 

al, and all animals periſh. : 
be Egyptians, in ſhort, who were at- 

|  tentive obſervers, had divided (x) the time 
from the creſcent to the full moon, into 
| riod an imperfe# gift, and the third, 


de fifteenth day, was named per excel- 


| katiam, che perfect gift, becauſe the dews 
then fall in abundance. The n of . 


IF 2 = ES 


{ be the cauſe, for it fignifies, the far which 
ras humidity, or the matherf the dew O). 2 


{x Proclus, Tim. of Plato. 5 
. 
 Gg 2 You 
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You will conceive, Sir, from the genius, 
ef the Prieſts, that they concealed theſd 
natural effects under allegories. This is the 
has Peel). . The Egyptians fa 
< that Latona (Butis) whom they. place in 
Dre 

« dwelling in the city of Butis, where we 
„„ 


_ < poſit from the hands of Ifis, and conceal- 


ed him in a floating iſland. She pre- 


| < ſerved him from the outrages of Typhon, 1 


« who, ſearching after the ſon of Ofiris, 
<<. repaired to this place; for they pretend 
« that Horus, or Apollo, and Bubaſtis, 
+ whom we call Diana, were the children 
« of Ofiris and Ifis”. 1 
You know, Sir, the deſtruQive efſetts of 
he fuck wind which raiſes whickeiadiof 
| burning duſt, and fuffocates men and - 


mals in the midſt of the ſands. One of is 


moſt pernicious effefts, too, is totally to fre- 1 
Egypt ef chat liment fo acceſly 10 woe | 


(x) Herodotus, lib. 2. i ONE” i 
; 2 table - 


= — * . * — 
we 
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* able life. This ſcourge is the tyrant Ty- 
© gr apap fry oe to 
put him to death. But Ifis has cntruſted 


1 : kim to the care of Butis, whoſe habitation 


placed in the midſt of waters; that is to 


. that the ſun, by attracting their exha- 
” lations, E 


to thoſe evils produced by the Khemfin, and 
reſtore to the earth thoſe ſalutary dews which 
give new life to nature. This I imagine is 
the natural interpretation of this ſacerdotal 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


LETTER IX. 


Tux NILE ADORED As A GoD BY Tue i 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


The Nik rajfd ts the rant of gods. A city 
built in bonour of him. His priefts, feſti- 
vals, and ſacrifices. At firſt be bore the 
genera! name of Jaro, which fignifies « 
river, When the phenomena of bis mun- 
dation were objerted, be received the epithet 
of Neilon, that is, one who grows in a 
ated time. At the winter ſolftice, they 
invited him to a feaft, which was publicy 
prepared for the purpoſe; and the people 
F 1 | 


ye N 

* 2 

| 2, | To Mr. L. M. 
, 5 0 


1 Have repreſented the Nile to you, Sir, as 
a river to which Egypt owes her fertility 
and her riches; I am now going to paint 
her to you as a divinity to whom ſuperſti- 


7 ; "ion erefted altars. You may conceiv: of 
lat importance he is to this country, ſince 


O N N τ⏑ r. au 


* without the aid of his fertile waters, it 
would ſoon be converted into a deſart. The 
r 


They carried it even to the molt fantaſtic ex- 5 
ceſs a/. Religion, ſays Plutarch, afford to 


| 6 none of the gods a more ſolemn worſhip than 


Ah pornp of their ceremonies. They ſeemed to 


to the Nile. mung 
The ancient Greeks and the Indians alſo 
prieſts of Egypt ſurpaſſed them all by the 


They at firſt called it Faro{c), which 
fignifics river. It long retained that general 


l.) Treatiſe of Ifis and Ofiris. 
) Mime de Tyr. 
le) Geneſis, chap. 41. Thilname in Coptic Ggnifies 
alſo, River, Jabloaſki, Panthzon gyptiacum, tome 


 n- 
3 Gg 4 when 


—.— 1 

2 2 it, from whence 2 

2 . this aro 

who that 2 = 

ocean, the great 

the vom 

e = 

= this in theſe words: 
— —— 
river 

* The 


called © 
1s 
country of Ethiopia, 

the 

* 


Nei At, 
2 Na 
encreaſes a 
which 


* 
8 

Meilen of 4 

_ Exgyptiacum, 

Pantheon 


) Theogony of Hefiod. _ oh . 1 

? Perieget. Deſcription e. 
Dion. 

0) 


r the name of Nile.” The rivulets, adds 
Facing. which form this great river, 


„Gu, but the inſtant he bathes with his 


a from the mountains ſituated to the eaſi 
e Lybia. The Ethiopians call it Siri, 
ul the huſbandmen of Syena, the Nile. 
tube people of Egypt thought they could 
vt make too ſtriking a diſplay of their 
1 itude towards a river to whom they 
owed in great meaſure theirexiſtence. Ac 
cordingly the pompous denomitiations off i 
father, of preſerver of the country, and of 
the terreſtrial Oſiris, were laviſhed on him: 
| They declared that the gods were born upon 
dis banks Ci; which muſt be taken alle- 
| porically. Nilopolis/4) was founded in ho- 
' pour of him, and a ſuperb temple was there 
** to him. m informs us 


3 r eben enen cee 
| (6) Trextif: of Ifs 2nd OGG, 
(7) Diodorus Siculus, Ib. 1. | 
Þ | (4) The City of the Nile. Ses Stephen of Byzan- 


that 
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prieſts conſecrated to the Nile, whoſe prin.. 


cipal occupation it was to embalm the 
bodies of ſuch as were killed by crocodiles, 


or who were drowned in his waters. Im © 


43 


* a town of Egypt, fays Palladius ), 
« was to be ſeen a temple remarkable for 


< ſtatue famous for the adoration of the 


« Nile.” < The fecundity of this coun. 


* try,” adds Libanus T, * is a gift of the 
« Nile. This god is invited by facred 
* ceremonies to affiſt at the ſplendid fef- 


tial which is annually prepared for him, 
that he may overflow the lands. If they 


« who preſide over divine things, fail to 


«« obſcrve this ſolemnity at the appointed = | 
«c ne e een 5 


* over the plains of Egypt. 


che credulity of the vulgar, inſtituted this 


* its grandeur, wherein was a wooden 


that in all the conſiderable cities, there were | ; 4 


=B 
„ 
* 
4 4 
— 
© 
"= 
* 
5 
py x 


It is evident, Sir, that the prieſts abuſing | 


ſuperſtitious worſhip, the abſurdity of which #- 


they knew, in order to eſtabliſh themſelves 


(*) Pallad. chap. 57. | 
(=) Libanius, Ov. pro Templis, 


=_ ON EO LIT. 9 
Farid to be regarded as the diſpenſers of :- 
* chey compoſed, and which they hid from the 
| people under the veil of hieroglyphics, ws | 
* wonderfully ſubſervient to their views, aul 
F they employed all the light of their unde- 
fanding to render it reſpectable. Th 
_— may be applied to many othr 


"Ie grand Sehivet of thi Ns happend 
n ſummer ſolſtice, the time when tie 
muundation commenced. This folemnity,” 
 fays Heliodorus Co, © is the moſt cel. 
| *© brated of the country. The Egyptian 
grant divine honours to their river, an 
« revere him as the firſt of their divinities 
* They declare him to be the rival © 
I out the aid of clouds and rain.” 
| 8 en- 
creaſe. At the moment it commenced, the 
prieſts brought it forth from the temple of 
— ape 


(9) Heliodorus, lib. 9. 


towns 


l have the honour to be, &. 


) Fling, lib. 36. 


#1 
* 
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LE TTER I. 


| or Aris, THE SACRED OX OF THE £GYP=- 
Tias, ADORED BY THE PEOPLE. 


mov him of bis death. 1 
fed of the birth of a new At. This all- 


; Sorical deity was created by the priefis to be 
de guardian of the ſolar year of 36 5 days, 
T if a. pt 


To Ms. 1. . | 
Grand Cairo. = 
Avis became famous in Egypt, and - 


nown conveyed his name to the neighbour- 
ing nations. 1 Mela (7). and 


(00 „hes. x 
4 | lian 


/ 


teres with which the prieſts cn 
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Alian (r), and Lucian (), who report the - 
e | 
country, and that his divinity was proved 
by evident characters (1). Alexander, after 
conquering this kingdom, did not diſdain to 


offer ſacrifices to him. Titus (u), Adrian (), 


and Germanicus {y), went to viſit him, and 
rendered homage to him. Theſe great 
Princes were undoubtedly fully ſenſible of 

the folly of this worſhip ; but curioſity led 
them to become we dane 


their God, and che deſire of acquiring the 


love of the Egyptians, induced them to offer . ; 


incenſe to their idol. | 


was only a ſymbolical deity. © Amongſt 
le) Elian, ib. 11. 
( Lucian. 


(% Arrian's Expedition of Alexander. 
(e) Suetonius's Life of Titus. = 

(x) Spartian's Life of Adrian. 
{y) Annal. ib. 2. 


e 


1 * the animals conſecrated to ancient rites, 
| ' « fays Ammianus Marcellinus (z), Mnevis I 
and Apis are the moſt celebrated: the 
FT © firſt is an emblem of the ſun, the ſecond 
of the moon.” Porphyryſ@} tells us 
two ſtars ; and Macrobius (5), who con- 
| firms this opinion, adds, that he was equally 
conſecrated to them both. 
Lou may ſuppoſe, Sir, that this Bull, be- 
1 come the object of public adoration, could 
not be born like other animals; accordingly 
the pricſts publiſhed that his origin was 
celeſtial. ** An Apis is ſeldom born, ſays 
© duced by the ordinary laws of generation. 
the Egyptians ſay he owes his birth to 
« celeſtial fire.” Plutarch (4) explains this 
paſſage : The pricſts pretend that the 


6) Ammianus Marcelſinus, lib. 22. 

% Parghyry, quoted by Euſebius, Prep. Evangel. 

bid. 3. 

+ (3) Macrob. Saturnal. 

(e) Pomponius Mela, lib. 1. . 

{d) Treatiſe of Iſis and O ſiris. Herodotus, lib. 2, 
__S5the ſame thing. 


„„ kt. E T TEA 6 


en a generative ie cal 
< as ſoon as 2 cow who takes the bull is 


* ſtruck by it; ſhe conceives an Apis. Ac. _ 
*« cordingly we diſcover in him the figns of 
that ſtar.” 

Such were the fables induſtriouſly ſpread 
by thoſe who preſided over the divine inſti- 
tutions. The vulgar, to whom this emble- 
matical deity preſaged abundance, received 
them eagerly, and implicitly believed them. 
Pliny (e) has deſcribed the characters which 
diſtinguiſhed this facred Bull: A white 
* ſpot, reſembling a creſcent, on the right 
* fide, and a lump under the tongue, were 
* the diſtinguiſhing marks of Apis.” When 
a cow, therefore, which was thought to 
de ſtruck with the rays of the moon, pro- 
duced a calf, the ſacred guides went to ex- 
amine it, and if they found it conformable 

to this deſcription, they announced to the 
people the birth of Apis, and fecundity. 
* Immediately, fays lian . they 
* built a temple to the new god, facing 


(6) Pliny, lib. 8. Klan. lb 11, . Gs 


1 
4) Ali's Tad n Axial Bb 11. 


* the 
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nies of his inauguration, and he became 
facred to all the world (i). Apis wes fuperb- 
ly lodged, and the place where he lay was 
rayſtically called be bed. Strabo (4) hav- 
ing viſited his palace, thus deſctibes it » 
The edifice where Apis is kept, is fituated 
near the temple of Vulcan. He a ed 
in a ſacred apartment, before which i a 
« large court. The houſe in which they 
one of its ſides. Sometimes, to ſatiaſy 
« at all times through a window ; but the. 
«« prieſts produce him alſo to public view.” 
Once a year, ſays Solinus, they preſent © 
beifer to him, and the ſame day they kill her. 
A ball, born in ſo marvellous a manner,. 
muſt be poſſeſſed of ſupernatural know- 
firued — to ther bee, * 


03 Pliny, in. l. 
(#) Strabo, lib. 17. 


2 


of rr. 1 


# ſays Pliny TI). has two temples called 
eds, which ſerve as an augury for the 
% people. When they come to conſult 
« him, if he enters into a particular one, it 
« is a favourable preſage, and fatal if he 
« paſſes into the other. He gives anſwers 
to individuals by taking food from their 
% hands. He refuſed that offered him by 
% Germanicus, who died ſbon after.” It 
would be unjuſt to conclude, that this re- 
ſpectable writer gave credit to ſuch auguries. 
He relates the opinibn of the Egyptians, 
. and contents himſelf with citing facts with= 
out offering his judgment. 

| (m) Diogenes Laertius infortns us, that, 


during the ſtay of the aſtronomer Eudoxus, 


in Egypt, Apis appeared to lick the edge of 
his garment, and that the pricſts predicted 
his celebrity; but that his career would be 
of ſhort continuance. Severa! hiſtorians 
relate; that ſome children who were playing 
round the ſacred Bull, feeling themſelves 


fuddenly inſpired, law? into * and re- 


06 Pliny, _» = 
(=) Diogenes Laertius, ib. 
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vealed events that were to happen. What 
empire has ſuperſtition over the minds of 
ay! 16 997 beg ef their knonighga! 
Apis. His „ cele- 
| brated for ſeven days (a). The people aſ- 
ſembled to offer ſacrifices to him, and, what 
the occaſion. This ſolemnity did not paſ 
without prodigies. Ammianus Marcellinus, 
who has collected the teſtimonies of the 
ancicnts, relates them in theſe words: 
% © During the ſeven days in which the 
« prieſts of Memphis celebrate the birth of 
” 0 RT Tn ee ow 
« © a bo.” 
2 ſo honoured, muſt 
life. « Apis fays Pliny (4), cannot live 
« beyond a certain number of years. When 


{n) Nicetas. 

(e) Herodotus, bb. 2, relates this fact. 

(p) Ammian:s Marcellin. lib. 22, to which may be 
added the reftimeny of Solinur, was cites this fact. 

(4) Pliny, lib. 8. 


« he 
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ths ies ceo that period, EE 
« him in the fountain of the prieſts; for 
it is not permitted, adds Ammianus Mar- 
« cellinus, to let him prolong his life beyond 
* books.” When this event happened, he 
was embalmed, and privately let down into 
purpoſe. In this circumſtance, the prieſts 
announced that Apis had diſappeared ; but 
when -he dicd a natural death, before this 
period arrived, they proclaimed his death, 
and ſolemnly conveyed his body to the tem- 
ple of Serapis. 1 
0) At Memphis was an ancient tem- 
ple of Serapis, which ſtrangers were for- 
* bidden to approach, and where the prieſts 
* themſelves only entered when Apis was 
« interred. It was then, ſays Plutarch (+), 
< that they opened the gates called Lethes 
* and Cocythe (of oblivion and lamenta- 
* r 3 


{r Paufunizs,. 
(s) Treatiſe of Iſis and Ofiris, Theſe were the gates 
of Serapis. 


Hh 3 Ammianus 
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Armmianus Marceilinus, and Solinus, pa 
Revptiane, who, with ties and lunners, 
tions, demanded another Apis from heaven 
and Lucian (7) repreſents this yay plas- 
_ When Apis dies, is there any 
„„ 
immediately to cut it off, or to diſplay 
« his bald head te Gmproms of is or 
* row?” l 
I.!t is of fome conſequence, Sir, to know 
N for the life of Apis, 
"= will point out to us the object of 
prieſts in creating this ſymbolical divi- 
nity. Plutarch throws ſome light on this 
33 The number of five, multi- 
? PRONE ew te aan of te 
letters of the Egyptian alphabet, and the | 
age of Apis.” His life therefore was 
* A New you know that 
of the marked a period of the ſun and 
moon, and that this Bull was con- 
ſecrated to theſe two bodies, The follow: 


fs) ws tat, 
ſx) Treaue of Iiis and Ofiris. 
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. | = he comes (ah, v. 
—— aid us: — IJ 
thirty- ſecond the fol 2 
 fays, « B days. 3 
— J = 
« to com | 
4 ol... . 0 = : 
— = 
a A I _ 5 
* * eres, and og 
40 2 a, perm h 
« yeſted = . 
ſea There 85 
1 days in of 365 . 
* mon ths _ 
« it ſhould poſcd 
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* as had been eſtabliſhed by the an- 


2 cients.” 


a chat 
Apis was the tutelary divinity of the new 


cycle of twenty-five years, diſcoyered at 
the ſame time. Nor can it be doubted that 
be had a marked relation to the ſwelling 
of the Nile, for it is teſtified by a great 
number of hiſtorians. You know that 
ſalice, was the are of this phanomence, 
on which the eyes of every body were fired. 
Pliny ſpeaks as follows on this ſubject (a): 
Apis had on his right fide a white mark, 
* repreſenting the creſcent: this mark, con- 
«« tinues lian (6), indicated the com- 
 ** mencement of the inundation.” Am- 
mianus (c) confirms theſe authorities. If 
a a 


() Pliny, bb. 8, 
(5) Zlian's Treatiſe on Animals, lib. 11. 
(<1 Ammian Marcellin. 


form given to the ſolar year, and of the 1 
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proved his divine origin, he promiſed fer- 
..  rility and abundance of the fruits of the 
carth. It ſeems demonſtrated therefore that 
this ſacred Bull, the guardian of the folar · 
year of 365 days, was alſo regarded as the 
genius who preſided over the overflowing of 
the river. The prieſts, by fixing the courſe 
of his life to 25 years, and by making the 
Inſtallation of a new Apis concur with the 
renewal of the period, of which I have 
the reſult of long meteorological obſerva- 
tions, that this revolution always brought 
about abundant ſeaſons. Nothing was bet- 
ter calculated to procure a favourable re- 
people, ſince his birth was a preſage to 
them of a happy inundation, and of all 
the treaſures of teeming nature. 

The ſolemnity of his inauguration was 
called Appariizion. That which was 
or thirteenth of the month Payn, which 
correſponds with the ſeventeenth or 
eighteenth of June, was called the birth 

ef 


(4) e Treatiſe on Al. 
2 Jabloniki, Pantheon Egyptiacum, tome ſe- 
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yuan may 
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LETTER IXI. 

— 

or MNEVIS AND ONUPHIS, SACRED BULLS 
OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Mnrvis nd oi mfecrated to the f. 

The worſhip rn 
„ The latter, brought 
wp in the temple of Apollo, at Hermunthic, 
bad no degree of celebrity, if we may judge 


8887 — 1 


brance of ment obſervations, became fa- 


To Mr. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

M. vis and onvr nis were two bulls, 
conſecrated to the ſun. The former was 
the tutalary divinity of Heliopolis; the lat- 
ter, fed in the temple of Apollo, of Her- 
munthis, now called Armant, had relation 
to the increaſe of the Nile. 


7 
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« The city of Heliopolis, fays Strabo(g), 
| * built on an artificial eminence, poſſeſſes a 
1 * temple of the ſun. The bull Mnevis, is 
« fed there in a ſacred precinct. * 
« Hopolitans regard him as a god.” The 
„ dune in affirming that this bull. 
was conſecrated to the ſun (4). Theepocha 
of his conſecration is loſt in the obſcurity of 
time. It is much more ancient than that 
o Apis. Mr. de Vignoles (i) makes it 
mount as high as to Menes, the firſt of the 
Pharaohs ; but this opinion, being unſup- 
ported by the authority of hiſtory, muſt be 
xparded as a conjecture, It was very pro- 
bably, however, prior to the departure of 
the Iſraclites, who, accuſtomed to the Egyp- 
tan idolatry, moulded a golden calf in the 
teſart, to ſerve them as 2 guide. The wor- 
Apis, who was conſecrated to more impor- 


Ie) Strabo, lib. 15. 
(5) Diodorus Siculus, lib. x. Alian's Treatiſe on 


. 11, and Porphyry cited by Euſebius, Prep, = 
3. 
0 . tome ſecond. 


4 LITT IAS - 
tant everits, been the general deity of the * 
See, eee 'Macrobius (4) in- | 
forms us that Mnevis held only the ſecohd 
| rank amongf# the facred Bulls. - Amimiarus 
Marcellinus (J) adds, that they related . 
thitg memorable of him. 
_ " Strabo(#) relates chat — the 
ſeourge of Egypt overthrew: the'riagnifi- 
cent temple'of Heliopolis, It is doubtleds 
| Hon this era dat we muſt date the dem- 
fi of the workkip of Mnevis(n): Jab- 

loaſks, who has 2 — 
Sant it fignificd; dedlirated 60 the fin: The 
city: of 'Hermnntis, which potleſſed 2 
nilometer, admitted allo the worſhip of 2 
bull; called Ourpbir (e), the Good: Genius, 
beratiſe he - was honburedd av the ſymbol of 
Sundance. The prieſts fed? bim in the 
traptiificent temple: of Apollo, which 1 
. 


® nnn 4 
1 2 Ib. 22. 
Strabo, tb. 17; 
| fe) Jl, cod. eee 
dedicated to the fun. 
. 070 Elian's Treatiſe of Animals, Ib. 12. 


At 
* 
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ache bottom of one of its apar mente ae 
fill to be fern two marble bulls, ſa; rounded 


| from the moſt remote antiquity, the Egyp- 

tians conſecrated the ox or the bull, as the 

1 Fabel of Foundity. The ancient Greeks 
| followed this example. In the end they 

contented themſelves with painting the 

1 fee calal, et . 
. | and 
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ſang the Cornucopia in their 


= 


and the pocts 


the greateſt -part of 


- 
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£ 
| 
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Thus ha 
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I have the honour to be, &c. 
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DO LETTER IA. 


of THE TERRESTRIAL SERAPIS, A 8YM- 
30110 AI DEITY WHICH BORE A RELA- 
TION re THE NILE. 


. rr 
creaſe of the waters. His eme 4 Nilo- 
meter of wood, druided into cubits. A. fef- 
trual celebrated in honour of bim at the 
Commencement of the inundation. The Nale- 
pillar of menſuration. Brought | 
| from bis ſantfuary at the beginning of the 
 inundation, and lad back when it was on the 
| decline. Such was the origin of this em- 
 blematical deity, „ 
6 


To Mr. L. M. 


| Grand Cairo. 
L Tar Egyptians, Sir, acknowledge two 
deities of the name of Serapis, one celeſ- 
tal, of whom I have ſpoken, the cther ter- 


Vor. II. | 11 KH reſtrial, 


„ LETTERS 
refitial, which hall be the ſubjec of this 


* 


inundation 70. 
> Gregory of Nazianzen, meaſure the 


letter. The former repreſented the ſun of 
autumn, the latter was connected wich the 


The people of Egypt,” 


« encreaſe of the Nile by cubits.” Some 


2 authors, ſays Secidas {r ), © afſert that | 
| «+ Yerapis is the fame as Jupiter, others, that 


ede repreſents the Nile, becauſe he beans 


« bols of the inundation.” 


| -theſe opinions were all equally in the right. 
| The celeſtial Serapis might be called Jupiter, 


„on his head a buſhel, and a cubit, Hm- 


The writers from whom he has gathered 


as ancmblem of the ſun, and that of whoml 


| ſpeak, was thought to preſide over the over- 

flowing of the river; accordingly Ariſtides, 
| makes the waters Fell in ſummer, anl | 
Aan authors agree in this 


| Gentiles. They attribute, "wy TR 


0 Hiſtoire de r . 


| © Gregory of Naziannen, Or. 29 
4b) The denten dan Or. f 


1 


point with the 


| origiti of this deity. — 
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. 6 Senpis, that virtue of the Nile which 


”  ptocures riches and fertility to Egypt. 
Þ S$ocrates/z} confirms this ſentiment: ** The 


. aanss tant 


3 © watering their fields.“ 


It may be proper to enquite into the 


ty, we ſhall be able to tread upon M. foot 
Y fieps, and arrive at his cradle. You know 
| that the Epyptians, attentive to every thing 
| which could give them an infight into the 
progreſs of the inundation, had conſtructed 


vera Nilometers in different parts of the 
kingdom. There was one in the Ifle of 

* Hephantinos, at Hermuntis {x }, now called 

- Armant, at Memphis, und even in the | 
Lower Egypt; at firſt they contented them. 
8 building a hall on 2 level with 
1 | N in — this — 3 


00 Cotrates, Hiſtory of the Church, lh. E 4 
e deſcribes 4 , 


Tis 


. 
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the ancients called a well, a column divide 
Rr 
way of Nilometer. It was called 8&7 
ET ary This place | 
3 knowledge, had che excluſive | 
right of entering it. Their obſervations, 
and. their diſcoveries, written iff ſacendotil 
characters, ſerved by way of guide to their 
ſucceſſors. _—_—_— —— 
lh te 
— Gation long before it reached its term, 


nounced to os ts, che 
ſterility, and were looked upon as orackes. . 
| In otter wo-give more authenticity to that | 
- hem frnen Scragls, the divinity underwhal 
Protection they placed the column of me- 
- furement. Aware that the vulgar muſt be 


» 


oO be tome ſecond, gives this explicaton of þ 
e wre of wich he Gros have wht 


| 


with ſenſible objects, they com- 
poſed 2 Nilometer of wood, which was te 
emblem of Serapis, and to which they at. 
tnbuted a divine virtue. The prieſts car- 
4 
| It was the cuſtom,” ſays Ruffin (z). * 
2 carry the meaſure of the Nile into . 
the temple of Serapis, as to the author 
cf the inundation. The Nilometer was 
« afterwards depoſited in the church to 
ee homage to the foreign of the 
© waters.” | Zozomne (a) adds that this 
„ From that moment the 1 36.0 
Es her mt oe OR... 
D 1 
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© ceremony, Theſe and ſeveral other auths, 


rities I could cate, if it were neceſſary, proye 
| that the Egyptian at firſt called the Nilo. 


5's buſtel en his head, holds in 


aboliſhed this ſuperſtitiquy 


« 


. L 
22 
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ſhall not lay any ſtreſs, Sir, like Ja- 
'- blonſki, on the fituation of the ancient tem- 
2 as that queſtion appears to 
"me a matter of indifference. I ſhall only + 
knowledge I do homage, and whoſe valua- 
ble reſearches have been ſo ſerviceable to me, 
is deceived in placing that edifice in the Iſle 
ef Randa, where we at preſent ſee a Mekias, 


24 


the ſole remains ef the Nilometers of Egypt. 


I could preſent you with. a long diſſertation 
on this ſubjoct, and combine with the teſ- 
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"or Anvuis, A SYMBOLICAL ter op 
THE EGYPTIANS. 


» | Ambit bd is Bype temple and rig and a 
| tity was Built in bonour of bim. His flatue 


| | Hence be was regarded as the inſeparable 
cn of Ofiris and Iris. Called in the 
>, ſacred language their illegitimate ſon, be- 


. * 


”Y 


= 


To Me L. M. 


1 


*. . | Þ N 


nne 
1 ** who was regarded as the faith- 
ful companion of Ofiris and of Iſis, received 
divine honours in Egypt. Temples aud 
prieſts were conſecrated to him, and his 


r 


1 into the mouth of 


—_ Do you not ſee with what te- 22 
 ſpet the Egyptians adore the god Anubis? = 
They give to his ſtatue an emblematical 
dog upon a 


form, which is the head of a 


human body ſe). Accordingly Virgil / 
and Ovid call him the Barker Anubis. 
- The ingenious Lucian, who diffuſes ſuch 


nor gods, introduces Momus on the ſtage, 
and makes him ſpeak as follows: O thou 


* of 2 dog! Who art thou? 
* Since thou barkeſt, how haſt thou pre- 


Wo EO 


55 : 


# 


8 | 
3 l Diodores Siculu, Iv. 1. fays, The god calle 
Anubis is repreſented with the head of a dog, - 


1 
22» » © ora the ey ofthe Dag, 
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* whom Egypt repreſenteth with the head E + 


or gilt, as well as the attributes chat — , 
companied him, The ancients ae agreed” 
firms this ſentiment, This ſlave, fays he, 
formed a Connection with ſome I 


AF 


 {m) Jablonſki, Pantheon Agyptiacum, tome'3-Anu- 


* 
7 * 
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"Bar what was the fignification of this 
| exmblematical deity? what is the natural 
meaning concealed under it? Plutarch ex- 
Phains this(s). The circle which touches 

all ſeparates the two hemiſpheres, and 
* which is the cauſe of this diviſion, re- 
.  < ceiving the name of Horizon, is called 
. Anubis. He is repreſented under the 
e « form of a dog, becauſe that animal 
watches day and night.” St. Clemens of 
Alexandria, who was well informed in the 
myſtie theology of the Egyptians, favours 
this explication. The two dogs, ſays be (o), 
"(8p we Ankle) tee the freabols of two 
which environ the terreſtrial 
| lobe. He adds in another place : Others 
"po that thele animals, the faithful 
of men, indicate the ' tropics, 
which guard the ſun on the ſouth and on the ö 
north, like porters. 
I If you adopt, Sir, the former of theſe in- 
regrolling 3 the horizon, gilded his ⁵ñ 


(* Treatiſe of I andOfirs. bc | = ” 
* * 1 


n chat at his — 
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Autoe, to mark that this circle receivingthe © 
firſt rays of the ſun, appears ſparkling with 


They faid in their ſacred fables, that Abs 
was the ſon of Oſiris, but illegitimate. In 


| fat, he only gives to the earth a borrowed. 


Light, and he never can be eſteemed, like 


legitimate effpeing of Obs We may add, 
chat the viſible horizon turning with the 


ſun, is his inſeparable companion. 


| is contained between the crcks wherein the 


| rite ro he right vo left. Theſe limits 


In the latter of ſcheſe explications, where 
Anubis repreſents the tropics, he is atv the 
faithful guardian of Ifis and Ofiris. In 
fat, the courſe of thi fun and of the moon 
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Neſts 


_ thae thoſs auhors who have 
_ mnnſed themſelves at the expence of the 
| Egyptians, have either been inſinctre, or 
_ tid not comprehend their allegories. It is 
- feaſonable to imagine that Anubis, at firſt, 
_ was only a fymbolical image, invented by 
aſtronomers, to give a ſenſible expreſſion of 
their diſcoverics ; that afterwards, the pco- 


- blew. Almoſt all the gods of the Gentiles 
1 in this manner. Before the 
invention of writing, men made uſe of - 
tative figures to convey their ideas. This re- 


by founds, n 


glyphits reipained in 
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_ Glowing of the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt winds. 


or rvrron, A SYMBOLICAL DEITY or 


THE EGYPTIANS. 


Syphon regarded as an evil genius. The Cre. 


codile and Hippopotamus conſecrated to hin. 


His flatue inſulted, when the calamities, of 
which they believed bim to be the cauſe, di 


mot ceaſe. T his allegorical deity repreſented, in 
the imagination of the priefts, winter, and 
the fatal effects produced in Egypt by the 


The ſacred fable an the ſubject of Typhon 
is propagated into Phenicia, Greece, and 


Tay. It is decorated with new allegories 
by the natural philoſophers and poets of 4 


„ r <a rnd 


which te hve covered i; . 
perceptible. 


..» To Mr. L. . 


Grand Cue. 


with that of all the gods of Egypt. Iam 
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Lnave already oken'to you, Sir, of Þ 


Typhon, becauſe his hiſtory is connefted 
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this opinion : The cracodile, fays he, dedicated to I- 
Pon, received worlbip in certain cities, becauſe ts 
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| bed the glory of it to the p. 


on EGYPT is 
eefulting from the ſoutherly wind m be 
ceaſe, and the nation, who concluded that 


it we LOO 


the word Typhon. Jablonſki 2) tells us, 
i is compoſed of Thex, wind, and Pho, 
W The teſtimonies of the moſt 


_ Helychius ſays, They give to a vialeat 
« wind, the air of which is ſcorching, the . 
< name of Typhon.” Euſtathius renders 
the fame expreſſion by that of (x) Birihig 
depen ts on Ra ek 
 whic! of burning wind.. 
The ancient Egyptians, to chili 


v 12 — 
% by. 
or" . 
* 
* 3 — 


— 


(9 Jane, Pnkeon ure 
(i) Heſychius. 

(% Euftathius's Iliad of Homer. | 
I * (+) Euripides, Themes. The fame wind is called 
7 - d5Job, chap. 27 (Latin verſion) burning wind; by the 
fre; by the Latins, Eurus z by the 


1 _—_ pt; laſtly,” by the ales, — 


5 kx 2 is 
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is rioknor, give it the pither of l. 
Doe 5 
 Thave mentioned to you more than onke, 
in the courſe of theſe Letters, its deſtruftive 
een; but however forcible the expreſ. 
greatly ſhort of the reality. Whole cars- 
vans ſuffocated in the deſarts, whole tribes 
of Arabs extinguiſhed in one day, the 
obſcured'by a duſt which burns the eyes, 
_ deſtroys the functions of the breaſt, and 
hides the face of the ſun; ſhowers of fand 
with which the ſurface of all Egypt has 
ſometimes been covered, the ſandy hills, in 
Thort, which rolled along from the depth of 
the defarts, threaten to ſwallow up every = 
living being; fuch is the calamity they 
called tbe giant Typhon. I have read in the 
— hiſtory of the Arabs (z), of a hurricane 
from the ſouth which laſted three days and 
three nights, and Egypt was on the. brink 


of ruin. Had it continued with the fame 


ole 4 „ this be ful kin | have 


r 
. 2 


| tad of two flames, which' in his time were 


en EGYPT. © wan 
been converted into a frightful ſolitude. 
The Prieſts, to expreſs the fury of Typhon, 


publiſhed in their allegorical language,” that 
he was not born in the ſame manner as Ofiris 


and Horus ; but that, having burſt open the 
fide of his mother, r --2 
opening (©). 


placed in the temple of Vulcan, at Memphis. 
One which faces the north, and which is 
« called Summer, is adored by the Egyp- 
« tians, and is encompaſſed with marks of 
their reſpect and gratitude ; the other 
turned towards the ſouth, and called 
« Winter, mgets with a very different fate.” 
The latter is that which they ſcourged on 
certain occafions, becauſe it | repreſented 
' Typbon. It is in ch: month of February, 


in fact, that the ſoutherly wind begins to 
be felt, and to cauſe the misfortunes 


1 1 have mentioned. During the ſummer, 


(e) Treatiſ: of Ils and Ofiris. 
a or 0 


Kk 3 purify 
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theſe circummſtances will furniſh us with the 
means of. giving a ſatisfactory explanation 
of the ſacred fable, circulated by the prieſts, 
on the ſubje& of Typhon, and of which I 
have already, in part at leaſt, delivered to 
vou my ſentiments. Plutarch relates it at 
length. It will be ſafficicat to cite ſome 


(c) Opiris, having mounted the throne of 
Egypt, reigned there with glory, and be- 
came celebrated for his beneficence and juſ- 
tice. He.travelled over the uniyerſc to load 
men with his bounties. Typhon, his bro- 
ther, did not dare for ſome time to under- 
take any thing againſt his intereſt, becauſe 
Ifis watched over the ſafety of the king- 
dom; but when Ofiris returned from Ethi- 
opia, Typhon lay in wait for him with 72 


cloſed his body in a wooden coffin, and threw 
it into the Nile. It deſcended into the Me- 
diterranean by the Tanitic branch. Iſis 


e) Treatiſe of lis and Od 


found 
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Wund it on the coaſt of Phœnicia, and 
brought it back to Egypt. But the 


- vſurper perceiving it at night, whilſt he 
was chaſing the wild boar, broke it, divided 


the body into 14 parts, and diiperſed the 


| ſcattered members over the country. Iſis 


collected: them all{d), and carefully pre- 


ſerved them. Delivered from all his ene- 


mies, Typhon exerciſed his deſpotic ſway 
over Egypt. To make ſure of the crown, 
he tried to kill Horus, ſon of Ofiris, and in- 
duſtrivuſly ſought after him. But Latona, 
who had concealed him, and who brouzht 

him up at Butis, evaded his reſearches. 
This god became ſtrong, declared war againſt 
the murderer of his father, vanquiſhed him, 
and delivered him over, loaded with irons, 
to the care of his mother. Iſis ſet him at 
liberty. Horus, full of indignation, wreſted 
from her her crown, fought freſh battles 
with the tyrant, and, after overthrowing him 


{d) © Except the private parts, which being thrown 
* Phagre, and the Oxyrinchus.” Perhaps this circum- 
ance was added to denote the prodigious fecundity of 


oY a ſecond 


tinuscd, mn 
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name of . 8 IJ 
from one end of the world to the other, 

and who peculiarly manifeſts his power in 
Egypt. His return from Ethiopia marks 
the. period when returning from the Tropic 
of Capricorn, he proceeds tawards the Equa- 
tor, and paſſes thraugh the winter figns. 
This is the ſeaſan when the ſoutherly wind 
indicate the number of days during whichit 
6 e 


nen e hate with ea 
wind prevails is called Kbamſin, or fifty; but this num- 
ber, as well as that of ſcventy-two, does not mark its du- 
ration with preciſion. It is fometimes of longer, ſome- 
times of ſhorter continuance. This epoch, therefore, 
could only be marked by a number approaching the truth, 
and that of 72 appears to me the moſt accurate. I have 
already apprized you that this phænomenon was not con-" 


*r 


death 
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deathof Oſiris and the e en 
Ates, in the opinion of the Egyptians, 
the ſun, who attracts towards him the be- 
nignant vapours, to ſhed them in dews upon 
the earth. The ſtrength he has acquired, 
and his victory over the tyrant, point gut 
| bis entrance into-the Grntnge Gave, amd. the 
tempeſts from the ſouth, | 1o thort;Typhon, 
get at liberty by Iſis, teaches us that this 
een 


h, bur. the fun having reached the 


** . Wa . 


1 


1 
menon has become tremendaus; for then the 
wind drives back towards the north the clouds which are. 
to cauſe the overflowing' of the river, and the country 
is threatened with ſterility. As this event frequently 
happens during the full moon, the prieſts ſaid that Horus, 
enraged at Iſis for releaſing T yphon, had wreſted ber 
crown from her, and was obliged to fight new battles 
with the tyrant, in which he was victorious; that is to 
fay, that the moon being in conjunction, and travelling in 
the day with the ſun, had loſt ber light, and that in this 
4 K rin 


* 
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i empire, ebsde the air, Pots an eng 
ovtitegious maladies, drives the clouds to- 
ue the lofty ſummits of the Abyſſinian 
mianttains, and ſwells the Nile wich the 
wins hüch fall there in torrents. — 
the glorious reign of Home: 

The Greeks, the diſciples of the Epp; 
tians, greedily received theſe allegories, and, 
by adapting them to their theogony, cloathed 
tn in foreign colours, and in freſh fables. 
Sone of them changed the names of 'Ty- 
nt 2 6 * 


—— 1 
dragons heads coming out of his ſhoul- 
ders. Pindar ſays %, that he was buried 
under Mopnt tna, whence he launches 
forth his fires. Apollodorus Ci), who lived 
140 years before n the fol- 
lowing deſcription of him. The enor- 
* mous giant Typhon, foaming with rage, 


(6) Pindar, Ode firſt. 
i) Apollodarus, Bibliotheca, lib. x. 


burning 
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burning rocks towards heaven. He vo- 
1 mited from his mouth a torrent of flames. 
The gods ſecing him ready to ſale 
« Olympus, were terrified, took to flight, | 


« ſclves under the form of animals ; but 
Jupiter, perceiving Typhon at a dif- 
tance from him, ſtruck him with light- 
« ning, and buried him under Mount 
« Etna /. Hyginus adds, that fince that 
r 

proved upon their models, and Ovid thus a 
— GEE} 


r Typhoea terræ 


4 Fables of Hyginus. 
Y Ovid Metam. lib. 5. ; 
(n) It is unneceſſary to tell you, Sir, how far the Latin 
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Fe Venus Iatait, Cylenius ibidis El. 

_ You foe, Sir, how the truth, in propor 
| tion bo its diſtanco from its firſt ſource, and 
in paſſing from one people to another, be- 


comes obſcure, and covers itſelf with ſo 
_ thick a veil, that it is hardly poſſible to dif. 
ver it, and how. the'pocts who employ 


2 the ſame allegories to adorn their verſes, fill 


them with words, with. the true ſenſe of 


which they. are totally unacquainted. . It is 
eviderit, however, that the Gtocks and La- 


tended that the gods aflumed .their "4 
to cſcaps from the purſuit of Typhon. 
This error has been lately renewed by the 
learned Ferburton, but it has obtained no 
more credit on that account. Neither He- 
rodotus nor the ancient authors have writ- | 
ten any thing reſanbling it. Hyginus /) 
aſſerts. the contrary. The Egyptians, 


ten god det te fun when in de dgndt bean. 
fa) — em | 


aulignant vapours was very injurious to the 
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« fays he, allow no violence to be com- 
« mitted on animals, becauſe they regard 
« them as images of the pods.” In fact, 
they conſecrated ſome animals to them, 
either in acknowledgment of their bounty, 
or in commemoration of important diſcove- 
ries, at thy bined — 5 
blems of their divinities. 

The prieſts related in a very differerit 
manner the tragical end of Typhon, whom 
hep dome in the waters of = f= 
lake. The lake Subon, ſays Euſta- 
« thius(o), is ſituated at a ſmall diſtance 
« from Peluſium. They ſay, that Typhon 
« was buried there.” Accordingly the 
Egyptians, as Plutarch tells us{p), called 
it the breath of Typhon. This lake, whoſe 


health of the inhabitants of Peluſium, is no 
longer to be found in Egypt. It muſt, as 
— En EY 
3 


605 Euftathiu's 1 Dionxſius prov 
getes. 
( Treatiſe of Iſis Oſiris. 


ng 


nnn 
The fable of Adonis appears to have been 
copied from that of Oſiris. Let us hear 
Macrobius (20, who has unveiled with won- 
derful ſagacity the myſteries of the worſhip 
of ancient nation. When we attentively 
* conſider the religion of the Aſſyrians, it is 
* of Venus to the upper hemiſphere, a part 
'* of which we inhabit. Regarding the wild 
* boar as the ſymbol of winter, becauſe 
* he loves wet, muddy, and frozen places, 
they feigned that this animal had flain 
© Adonis. The winter, which diminiſhes 
« the light and heat of the ſtar of the day, 
is the wound therefore of Adonis.” It is 
unneceſſary for me to point out to you, Sir, 
in what particular this fable reſembles. 
that of the Egyptians. In one and in 
the other it is winter which deſolates theſe 
countries, and cauſes the death of the 
liſhed by the painting of the Greeks, who 
have ſung 2 


(e) Macro. sand m. . | 
& * « timent, 


6 fr 4 


timent, and nature, the tears of Venus for 
her lover . You- have remarked how an 
allegory, under the veil of which the phe 
tamorphoſed, ſo to ſpeak, in paſſing from 
to Rome; but by collecting with diſcern- 
recover it pretty nearly as it was at firſt in- 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


* See an account of the mourning of Venus for her 
lover, in Bion's Ode, the Euterpe of Herodotus, and in 
Plutarch de Iſide & Oſiride, when he was ſuppaſed to 
| be ſlain in hunting amongſt the monſters of the Zodiac, 
on approaching too near Arctos, the North—the Frozex 
Bear. But Adonis was unqueſtionably an emblem of 
Egyptians, in the language of the two firſt of which coun- 
tries, Adbn ſignified Dominus, and Ani, Dominas meus. 
„ 
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sah: was, in the ſacred language, the bar 
"Ten ſpouſe of Typbon. © Net probific til 
Offiris had commerce with ber. This word, 

in its natural fignification, denoted the ſandy 

, TX” s which fland between the Nile and the 
Red Sea, and are greatly expoſed to the 
þ- ſouth-eaſt wind. When in years of an ex- 
raerdinry inundation the river flretched 

i thoſe parts, the phenomenon was imp uted 
& the adultery of Ofires with Nephthys. By | 
Thueri or Aſo, Queen of Erhropua, reputed 
the concubine of Typhon, was denoted the | 
ſouth wind, which, uniting with that of the 
| eaſt, formed the ſouth-caſt, a wind extremely 
formidable to the Egyptians, on account of 
© its ſeorching breath, and the torrents of ſand 
wobich it rolls upon the country. © 


To. Mr. L. M. 


Tre Egyptian prieſts, Sir, continuing 
1 * 
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Mpbebyr (r ), the filter and the rival of Ifis. 
She was ftrack with a perpetual ficrility, 
and only became fruitful, when Ofiris, de- 
ceived by appearances, had Commerce, with 
| her. The crown of Lotus, which decorated | 
the head of the god, and which he forgot 
in the apartments of Nephthys, expoſed his 
crime. Such was the fable on the fubjet 
of the ſpouſe of Typhon, ad which I ſhall 
endeavour to explain. | 

'You recolle@, Sir, that the Nile folne- 
times received the name of Ofiris, and that 
Ile, in certain circumſtances, denoted the 
plains he < verfloy wed. "Actor 


fe La, * the ſacerdotal 4 
guage, was called their marriage. When 
the river, in years of extraordinary increaſe, 
roſe higher than the hills which bound its 
courſe on the eaſt; and flpwed into the de- 
farts, it carried fecundity with it even thither, 

and the ſands were covered with verdure and 
with plants, the moſt remarkable of which 
was the Lotus. Here is . 


; 


(r) Treatiſe of 16s and Ofils. 
"Yor. II. L1 diſcovered 


L. E T. T E R 8 
89 —_ .. — * ; * 
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* 
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„ thys; . . ſpreads | 
„ over 


"Rt Oe Gente expoſed to. winds, 
er the.cmblem of the fable. All 


; ; 


gypt, in fact, which 


- 


* 
_= ©. 


Sienna 
Py - 
wal a k * 


„ 


h e therefore, the barren t of 
. roves at liberty, 


by 
8 


* 


OG Phutarch, in the fame treatiſe. 


<@ it is compoſed of the Egyptian words, Ncph The, 
country expoſed to the winds. Jilin, Fauthocn Zgre- 
wien, tome 3. 


-o— and 
. * - " 
* . 
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rolls over the fields of E Spt. the 
nd 


and 
tivo conſpirators, and 
SHO 
: in the Egyptian 
Te, 
— from Ethio 
« who L - : 
wind whic he ; 2 
2 if he 1 ben ring of 
&* coun prevents 2 
e then Typhon, vidtorions, 
6. chad * 
the breath. 
* 


wer P'S in the 
Thu els Wa Ye ak Gt 
* a err Eg, Thus 
dialect 
ancient 


Ethiopia, nn 
ume 3. 


Plutarch, Treatiſe of Lis and Ofiris. - 
(x) 


Buch 
L112 


came, accompanied by Nephthys and Alo, to 
dethtone Ofiris, and ſpread deſolation over 
the rich valley watered by the Nile. We 
have. been invented by the firſt men, who 
ſtood in need of ſenfible images, to make 
themſelves underſtood. Homer, the poct 
who approaches the neareſt to that antiqui- 
ty, frequently expreſſes hümſelf like the 
prieſts of Thebes and Memphis. At this 
«h,„. 009 "A, vn. 6 


1 Vn INN 
the ſame time, they form the ſouth-eaſt wind; this is pre- 
ciſely what the Egyptians moſt dreaded, becauſe it is the 
moſt fiery, and rolls along with it a greater quantity of 
fund. As foon as it begins to blow, the thermometer 
mounts to above thirty-three degrees, and if it continues 
— | 
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or CANOBUS, A PRETENDED DEITY or 
THE EGYPTIANS, Hi 


Empire Canopus, was the pilot of Menelaus. 
He died on the coaft of Egypt, and they 
ereficd to bim a tomb. This place, called in 
the Egyptian language Cahi noub, the 
golden land, A city and temples were 
built berc. The Greeks, miſled by this ap- 
| fellation, ſpread @ report that they had been 
erected in honour of the firanger ; but this 
was @ miftake, Ruffin relates a long ſable, 
by which be affetts to prove, that the deity 
which they worſhipped in the temple of Cano- 
bus was a pitcher : but this was only an 
offering made to the god of the Nile, tbe 
water of which it ſerved to purify. 
2 8 5 


Gant 
Canons, 8 — maker 
the empire of the Ptolemies. It is of im- 


On: £QO Te «9 
portance therefore to in quite into his origin, 
the motives that induced ſome hiſtorians to 
deify him, and what he really ſignified' in 
the opinion of the Egyptians. | Several of 
the writers of Greece and Italy, building on 
the teſtimony of Homer and Hecateus, 
make Menelaus land in Egypt, and ſay that 
Canobus, his pilot, dying of the bite of a 
per, that hero erected a tomb to his me- 
— nmr Fig aing; ans This bril- 


| cannot be called in queſtion. They add, 
that a on Bored baile on this ſpot, 


en the ee 
r 
« Spartan Canobus.” 
It would be very remarkable for the 
Egyptians, who from the formal teſtimony 
of Geneſis (5), had an utter averſion for 


(2) I have hitherto called it Canopus in conformity 
vith the mocern uſage, but the real name is Canobus. 

(a) Dion. Periegetes. 

(6) * 


Ll 4 ſtrangers, 


(e) The teſtimony of Herodotus cannot be invalidated, 
who, a Greek by birth, never would have invented a falſe · 
hood to throw diſcredit on his nation, in whoſe preſence 
Le read his hiſtory. This muſt have been a well known 
fact in his time, and the love of truth alone could have 
made him ſpeak ar it. | 

Ammianus 


ON'EGYPT. 9 
Ad} Ammianus Marcillions tells wa; that 
the city of Canobus poſſeſſed ſeveral temples. 
The moſt celebrated was that of Serapis; 
| the moſt ancient built in one of the ſuburbs, 
| rap 4 Theſe are 

the only ones mentioned by antiquity. 
Strabo (// deſcribes the temple of Serapis, 
which the Ptolemics decorated with a truly 
royal magnificence. They made an addi- 
ton to it of ſeveral buildings, in which they 


| formed an academy where the Belles Lettres 
| were taught, and above all, the myſteries of 


the religion, and ancient language of Egypt. 
A great number of learned men flouriſhed 
there, and Ptolemy, the aſtronomer, rendered 


it very famous, © He paſled,” ſays Olym- 
piodorus (g/. forty years in the wings of 
r 


4 Ammianys Marcellins, lib. 22, 
(e Herodotus, lib. 2. This town built before Cancbus, 
was called Heraclea, the city of Hercules. 


Y Strabo, lib. 17. See letter 3 of the firſt velume of 
Letters on Egypt, where I have deſcribed from Strabo the 


ceremonies practiſed in this, temple, and the prodigious 


Commentaries of Olymyiaderes, « dedicated 


jncreaſe of people who repaired thither from Alexandria 
all parts of Egypt. 
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« dedicated. himfelf' to the ſtudy of aſtw- 
<< engraven-there on the columns.” $ 
was: its tutelar deity, and his 4 
couraged!by the Ptolemics, propagated itſelS/ | 
into Greece %. Pauſanias, in travelling 
citadel- of: Corinth, a. temple dedicated to 
as the Pythagorcan and Platonic philoſophy, 
were for ages cultivated at Canobus. But 
2 
man knowledge was buried under their 
mins, and. the learned were diſperſed. 
. Ariſtides, the. rhetorician, wiſhing ts: 
queſtioned an Egyptian prieſts}. He gives: 
the following account of it. I learnt 
from a prieſt of diſtinction in his order, 

that this place was called Canobus, long 


*(BYP: "NY > 
(i) Ariſtid the x] Eo : 
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« could: not be perſectiiy written in gold 
« characters, and that it ſignified l 
« gald. Ie is-to be preſumed,” adds Ar. 
den, chat the Egyptians. are better-ac-" 
Homer and Hecateus.”” Mr. de la 

— dee carroborates 2 


the Coptic, language, leave no room to: 
doubt the fidelity of this relation. Kabi, in 


fact, a word which on account of its aſpi- ' 
ration cannot be written — wad 
land, and naub, gold. 
The Greeks knowing that the chief part- 

of the Egyptian cities bore the name of the 
divinitics they adored, and that Canobus had 

his tomb in a place called Cabinoub, deceived 
doubtleſs by the reſemblance of theſe ex- 
preſſions, affirmed that this city was built in 
made them deditate to him a temple. We 
ſce how greatly he has ſtrayed from the truth. 
The Chriſtians of the firſt ages of the church, 
who were inclined to throw a ridicule on 


the 


f 


2 burn 


Era. com ens 


* . the fra * twelve 
<- miles fron Alexandria Jun), and honour- 


< cd with divine worſhip.” He is the fir 
author who hazarded this affertion. Ruffin 


expatiates. largely on the fubjeR, and his 


real leads him ftill farther aftray. 
* How paint the crimes committed 


vy ſuperſtition at Canobus ? There, under 


«< pretext of ſtudying facerdotal literature 
WW ·—· ryan by 


cc — 4 errors. It is ad, Toh the 


59 | 
{=) This is the exat diſtance from Alexandria te 
(+) Rafi, Hiſt & Eg ip cond 


* 7 ²˙ A > i Py 4 + a © & 
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V their god, into; all the provinces, 


L 


F 


nations, on condition that if he 


it 
141 


j 


at pitchers 
* the water filtrates and is purified. He 


« lours, filled it with water, and made it his 


_ * god. He coveredit with the head ef an 
 * ancient ſtatue, ſaid to be that of the pilot 


: 01 
1 
4 


„moment his image has been repreſented 


* with very ſhort feet, a narrow neck, and 


© the belly and back rounded like pitcher. 
It is under this form he is worſhipped as 


the vanquiſkir of all the Gods.” 
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to let him combat thoſe of 


Ido 
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| commits the” worſhip of the Ege, 


ei S. Cle ef Arat who 
„ much better 


de powder of almonds bruiſed, which 


they expoſe it on their windows to the 
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tits „ bum is ſoopreriley thist it i dnn 


rp d beſate it. Beſides that, it formally 
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forgot k. This ere. ll 4d ws 
at eaſt in ne waths: The 
Egyptians have fabridated from the remote 


inddtts.”. r 
let it ſubfide'in great Jars, into which they 


precipitates in a few hours the 
particles. But to make it more agreeable, : 
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* whilſt he was above the horizon. All theſe 
facts teſtify that the ra 
attentive in conſecrating to god the fruit 

their inventions. The name of Cabi Neub, 
land of gold, beſtowed on the coontry which 
produced the clay, the beſt adapted to the 
compoſition of theſe pitchers, for ffltrating 
the water, ſhews us that it was with reaſon 
the prieſts offered one of them to the gods 
in the very place where they were fabricated, 


I have the en Ge. 


Mm 
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* 
or Torn, A SYMBOLICAL DEITY or 


Tux EGYPTIANS, AND REG ARDZD ASA 
- CELEBRATED MAN BY Tur GREATER 
14 1 
PART or WRITERS. 


Thath was beld ta be an extraordinary man by 
4 great nuzber of writers, To bim they 
. aſcribed the inventian of all arts, ſciences, 
_ and buman inſtitutions ; and dignified bim 
| with the name of Trilmegiſtus, or thrice 
great. This alone might be ſufficient to 
prope that the: perſonage was allegorical. 
Thoth, in the Egyptian language, fignifies a 
Pillar; and as it was uſual to engrave ap- 
proved works upon pillars, they all received 
the general appellation of Thoth. The 
three Thoths or mercuries might denote the 
infancy, the progreſi, aud the perfection of 
buman knowledge. 


To Mr. L. M. 


AFTER offering you, Sir, ſome notions 
reſpecting the principal divinities of Egypt, 


it remains that I ſhould treat of Thats, that 


E $+- : 


ſymbolical 


ON EGYP s 1 
fymbolical- divinity, or famous — 
Who received the homage of antiquity, and 
who was regarded as the inventor of almoſt 
the whole of human knowledge. The ages 
in which his exiſtence is placed, are fo very 
remote, that it is almoſt impoſſible to throw 
upon them any light, capable of clearing up 
the objects which lie hid in the obſcurity of 
time. Plato, who wrote upwards of two 
| thouſand years before us, and who was edu- 
cated in the ſchool of the prieſts of Helio- 
polis, did not himſelf know what judgment 
to form of Thoth, already of too ancient a 
3 T 
& thie inutes from liquids; x diſtovery which 
alone ſhould make him be regarded as a 
% god, or as a divine mortal. Fame fays 
that he lived in Egypt. In this ſtate of 
uncertainty the moſt prudent meaſure is 
faithfully to report the paſſages of the an- 
; cients, and to examine them with the ſpirit 
of impartial criticiſm. 


(r) Plato calls him Thexth. 
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0 Thorh.” © Hiſtorians agree in attributing 
to him the invention of almoſt all the arts. 
_ " 1» ſays e remounts to 


( A W ene ated eee 
tranſlated by Philo, of Biblos, and quoted by Euſrbim in 
his Preparation for the Goſpel, lib. 3. | 

(?) LaQantius, lib. x. 

(s) Diodorus Siculus, Plato, and Euſchins, affirm that 
he was the inventor of letters, and the fick who wre 

(*) Plato in Phadrs. 

_ (5) Diodorus Siculus, lib. x. 


D ROT rr. ogy 
ö 
poſed the lyre. Clemens of Alexandria (2) 
ſpeaks of the code of laws entruſted to the 
care of the prieſts, and Zlian points it out 
under the denomination of the body of law 
of Mercury (Thoth). The creation of 
theology, the eſtabliſhment of divine wore 
ſhip, and the order of facrifices, were alſy 
attributed to him (a); this doctrine was con- 
tained in the books of Mercury, depoſited 
Diodorus Siculus tells us, the Egyptians aſ- 
arts, were invented by Thoth, or Mercury. 
When we refle& on the natute of the 
human mind, which advances only ſtep by 
ſtep from one truth to another, when view- 
ing the annals of hiſtory, we perceive but a 


(=) Clemens of Alexandria, lib. 6. Stroma. Ci- 

dero de Natura deorum, and Lactantius, Ib. 1, ſay that 

he gave laws to the Egyptians. 
(a) Diodorus Siculus, lib. x, 

Mm 3 othet 
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other on the earth, making a few important 
diſdoveries; When Plato, an enlightened 
judge, conſidering Thotb ſimply as the au- 
thor of letters, and of writing, calls him 
gull or 4 dirine mortal, one is compelled ta 
ove wich univerſal ſcience, never has ex. 
iſted ; but that the learned men of a. na- 
tion, verging on the origin of the human 
race, publiſhed under his name the various 
knowledge they had acquired for many | 
thouſand years. This ſentiment, dictatel 
by reaſon, is confirmed by the authority of 
ſeveral great men. Jamblichus (a) makes A. 
mon (or Ancbo) a prieſt of Egypt, ſpeak thus; N 

« Mercury, the god of eloquence, is with 
« reaſon regarded as the common divinity 
22 for it is the ſame ſpirit which 
* preſides over the. genuine ſcience of reli- 
« gion. This is the reafon why our an- 
: <« ceſtors, on dedicating to him their works, 

« the produce of their wiſdom, graced 
5 them with the name of Mercury.” 5 
Here then we have the books of the 


©) Janis Myſt Foypt 
Egyptians, 


**s. 
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Egyptians, publiſhed under the name df 
Thoth *. Galen, trained up to the ſciences - 
in the academy of Alexandria, informs us of 
the manner in which this was practiſed: 
« All the diſcoveries made in Egypt, fays 
« he, muſt be ſtamped with the approba- 
* tion of the learned. When they were 
« engraved on the columns (c) without the 
names of the author, and depoſited in 
« the ſanctuary. Hence the prodigious 
number of books aſcribed 'to Mercury: 
« The diſciples of Pythagoras imitated this 
« example by putting the name. of Pytha- 
4 goras at the head of their works. 
an colunns (4) cl Theth, we fl 


3 


Cs ho Toca, tis inveiitnr of Linen, 
and firſt recorder amongſt men, wrote that part of it re- 
hting to the riſe of things, in ſigns or ſacred ſculptures. - 
—tOINIKON i g EYEEB. [Tranflator. 

(c) Galen, lib. 1. contra Julian. p 

(4) They are uſually called pillars of Theth; but as 
Galea knew that this Egyptian word fignified column, he 
did not chuſe to be guilty of a pleonaſin. 


M m 4 hereafter 
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2 
Pluba, ho -neriſe of neten, the finres of 
all information. © The Egyptians, fays 
„ Diogenes, Laertiu (e), affirmed that 
« Vulcan ( had taught them the prin- 
* ciples of philaſophy, and that the 
_ © Fonts «ad the Prophets aſſumed wo 
„ priefis.” Acgordingly,. in the Chronicle 
of Fealige, Vulcan is called the Laila 
G 

. 
„ 
den worthy of being tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity, Mercury (Thath) ſays Manethon(g), 


inveſted the myſterious columns, and or- 
daihed. that the laws by which the ſtars are 


. _ 


Þ Diqgenes — Hiſtory of — | 
(fÞ The fame as Phrbo. 


le Manothon, Nb. 5. 


on frre. ay 
un them. 5 Achilles Tatius (5) corrobo« 
_ eates this: © The Egyptians are the firſt 
* who have meaſured the heaven and tho 


8 Senconiathon fas, © Befote this the god Tanuthad,. 
* in imitation of heaven, expreſſed the appearances 
* ( aſpects) of the gods Time and Dagen, and the other 
« deities in the facred engravares of letters. To him 
* (Taavur, or Larrass) Time going afterwards to 
< the hand of the ſouth, gave all the kingdom of Rene 
to be his royal feat.” (The land of learning and pa- 
rent of writing). Blackſtone remarks on the frag« 
nent of Sanchoniathon he has given us, what a valuable 
writing that work would have been entire, and free from 
the interpolations of Philo and other commentators; and 
how the ſpecimen we have of him, fuch as it is, ſhews us 
the irreparable laſs we have ſaſtained in the extinction of 
the records kept by the prieſts in the chief cities in 
Egypt, and all over the eaſt; but eſpecially in the grand 
temples of Memphis, Thebes, Babylon, and Tyre. _Sanco- 
niathon ſays, too, of Aer, liberty, came Tagut letterg,— 
[Tranflator.] ) 

(5) Achilles Tatius, Commentator of Aratus. 
* Sanchoaiathon tells un, Then the God Hzaven 
made BariTYLLI1as, having produced animated ans. 
90 

= when 
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markable actions iy, as well as intereſting 


inventions, were alſo written on them. 


Theſe Rones, which were remarkably hard, 
tompoſed an immortal book, a ſort of Er: 
cyclopedia, containing all the ſciences, all 
the arts invented or improved for ages: it is 
for this reaſon the prieſts undertook nothing 
without previouſly conſulting them (5). 

as . and. Flato who read them, 


ſophy, which made Theophilus, of An- 


nge to have penetrated the 
« ſanctuaries of Egypt, and to have con- 
* fſulted the columns of Mercury ()?“ 
Sanchon iathon, the moſt ancient hiſtorian 


after Moſes, boaſts. of having derived his 


knowledge from hows Monuments of the 


* when he had made an end * a 
* upon Mount Sinai, two tables of teſtimony, tables of 


« ſtone, written with the fnger of Gad.“ Exodus; 
chap. XXI. v. 18. [Tranſlator.] - ; 
(i) Proclus, Timæus of Plato, lib. 1. 
(+) Jamblichus, ern — 
(%) Theophilas, lib. 3. 
(% Sanchoniathon cited by 2 prep. enen 
hd, S : 


temples 


— — their philo- 


tioch, iy (). What uſe has it been 
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temples of Tacout, rn 
books of the Ammonians. 


The practice of imprinting on marble, in i 
indeliable characters, the diſcoveries of 
ſcience, is almoſt as ancient as the world, 
We may conclude that ſtone was the firſt 
book of man *. The hiſtorian Joſephus | 
ſpeaks thus of it (). ** The Patriarch Seth | 
. 

* by fire, or by a I Ti 
4 * ing leſt philoſophy and aſtronomy ſhould : 
00 be AK in oblivion, engraved his know- 


> + 


» Blackwell fas, the word wers, which the Jews are 
prohibited to ere&, does not ſtrictliy mean a fatue or 
image, but what the Greeks called ETHAR (Cippus, 
Titulus,) a pillar or column; may not this be the cuſtom 
Perſons, initiated in the Eleuſynian myſteries were in- 
firufted out of the [1+TPNM two ftone tablets). See 
4 Deuteronomy, chap. xvii. verſe 8. &c. dr. 


Tranſlator. _ 
00 Jewiſh Antiquiis, book 1 V 


DS 


«* Juge, the good Genius, ſon to the ſecond 
Mercury, tranſlated them into the dialect 
* made uſe of by the prieſts, and wrote 
them in ſacerdotal letters.” Here, Sir, 
gre two men or two nations, who imprint 
their diſcoveries on marble. I. ſhall: not 
examine whether Sech, as Jablonſki{p) pre- 


(0 Manethon in the book of Sothis, dedicated wo 


1 See the chronography of Syn- 
0) Jablnki, Fanthoan Zaqptacum, kb. 3. lp 
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xends, is the ſame with Thoth, and whether 
Joſephus, who was poſterior to Manethon, 
was defirous of giving a Patriarch the ho- 
pour of an invention, the glory of which the 
Egyptians had long arrogated to them- 
ſelves. This would be a reſearch of pure 
curiofity. The important matter would be 
place where theſe columns were fituated, 
1 and their exiſtence. Both the hiſtorians 
call it the Siridiac land, but that was un- 
known to the ancients as well as to the 
| moderns, which has led ſome of the learn- 
del to imagine that inſtcad of Siridiac, we 
ſhould read Sirizgic, an expreſſion which 
denotes ſubterrancous paſſages. This idea 
muſt have ariſen from the following paſſage 
of Ammianus Marcellinus{g): © It is affirme 
« ed that the Egyptian prieſts, verſed in all 
the branches of religious knowledge, and 
* apprizcd of the approach of the deluge, 
. were fearful leſt the divine worſhip ſhould 
he effaced from the memory of man. 
7 


(s) Ammian Marcellinus, lib. 22. REY 
« dog 


* terrancous exe" * 4 5 
4 walls of which they engraved their kigw- 
& ledge under different forms of animals 
& and birds, which they called hierogly- 
FP 5. Doatuatencan cata 
4 ren 4 "up 
- queſtion, eee 
are to underſtand theſe ſubterrineous paſ- 

1 in ä n. 
labyrinths, forms under the plain 

of Saccora, a great number of figures of 
men, of birds, and various animals ſculp- 
tured on the walls. Near Thebes we meet 
with fimilar hieroglyphics in the numerous 
Caverns of the mountains. Amongſt theſe 
compartments, or arranged in columns. Are 
not theſe the ſanctuaries into which the 
prieſts alone had the right of entering, and 
_ epochas of hiſtory, the inventions of the 
ſciences, and the prodigics of art? I know 
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the Scholiaſt of Sophocles (7) pretends; that 
the tele on which theſe remarkable events 
haps they had that form in Greece; but the 
obeliſks, the columns, the walls of the 
{| temples, and of the ſubterraneous paſſages 

covered with innumerable Hieroglyphics, 
divided into compartments, were the ſteles 
of the Egyptians, according to the teſti- 
mony of Sanchoniathon, Manethon, and 
the moſt ancient hiſtorians. The monu- 
ments deſcribed by Ammianus Marcellinus 
are ſtill fubfiſting. The traveller con- 
templates them with a ſterile admiration, as 
the firſt efforts of human genius to immor- 


t.alize the fruit of its labours. 


The teſtimonies of the authors I have 
Cited, are not deciſive enough to perſuade us 
that theſe hieroglyphics are antecedent to 
the deluge. The reading of the events they 
contain could alone aſcertain the truth or 
falſchood of that aſſertion. That would 
undoubtedly inform us, both of the' era in 
which they were engraved, and the un- 


(* Scholiaft of Sophocles on EleAtra. 
2 known 
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known hiſtory of the firft ages of the world. 
2 
. 
1 is proved chen, that Tack, that fo 
exilence, but that the Egyptian prieſts pab- 
mous approbatian of the colleges. The in- 
gerpoctation of this word, leaves no doubt 
upon the ſubjet. Jablonſki [5 } has proved 


L. „* Wt Mate Ae 
gomes from the Egyptian Thouthi, column. Black- 
EEO r r 
* to think that Tacut is pure Egyptian for Larrzas, 
< from -n Taos, fignum nota, ſuch as the Egyptian letters 
* eſpecially were: thence muy Otteth StonatiTERE, 
* and with the n tranſpaſed from the middle, or the 
* Ciptic article T put before it Taaot.” N. B. this 
is tranſlated from the Phoenician by Blackwell, and has 
neither been paraphraſed by Philo, nor truly deduced by 
Subſequent commentators. See Blackwell's Letters, p- 
345, in che notes. Tranſlator. 


by 


aan. 845 
5 tranſlating it by the word ETHAH C/. 
have retained this meaning. As the learn- 
ed of Egypt were accuſtomed to write 
their books without putting their name to 
them, it was natural that they ſhould bear 
chat of the monuments by which they were 
to be tranſmitted to poſterity. It appears 
even that this honour was granted only to 
ſuch as made important diſcoveries, ſince 
the approbation of all the academicians of 
the country was neceſſary to enjoy it. 
When the Latins thercfore, and perſons 
who had but a ſuperficial acquaintance with 
the Egyptian hiſtory, ſpcak of the columns 
of Toth, they are guilty of the ſame pleo- 
naſm as thoſe geographers who call Ætna 
Mount Gibel (2). Obterve, I requeſt you, 
that Sanchoniathon, Manethon, Galen, and 
the other writers who penctrated into the 
myſterics of Egypt, and drew their infor- 
mation from the genuine ſouices, do not 
commit this fault, but only relate that 


lt) Stele ſignifies alſo column. —STHAH (Cippus, Titu- 
lus) a pillar or column. Blackwell. Tranſliater. 
(2) Gibel is an Arabic word for mountain. 


Vor. II. | = they 


nn 


markable events, and prodigies of art. 
Thus when, according to lian (x), the 
frisfts aſſerted that Sgſtris was taught the 
Seierices by Thoth or Mercury, it fignified, 
| that on initiating him into the myſteries, 
they had taught him to eee the hiſtory of 
characters on the columns. They bore at 
firſt that ſimple denomination ; the cuſtom 
of conſulting them, the ſacred places where 
| they were kept, the depoſits they preſerved, 
all rendered them reſpectable. They be- 
Plebs, or the creative ſri. 
. 
three Thoth or Mercuries reckoned by the 
Egyptians. They placed the moſt ancient 
before the deluge, and the others ſubſe- 
quent- to that event. The firſt marked the 
infancy of human knowledge, whether it be, 
that ſome monuments have eſcaped the de- 


0 Alan lib. 12. . 
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ſtruction of the human race, or whether 
thoſe they raiſed ſhortly after, aſcended be- 
ond that terrible epocha. The ſecond 
Worb denotes the efforts of the Egyptians 
to diſcover phyſical and aſtronomical truths, 
| | the tranſlation of the hicroglyphics into 
ment of divine worſhip, and the laws. The 
| third again, pointed out the flouriſhing ſtate 
of the ſciences, the progreſs of the arts, and 
the perfection to which they were carried, 


| | as teſtified by the pyramids, the temples, and 


| obdliſks, the immenſity and magnificence of 
| which have never been equalled by any 
theſe eras in a ſenſible manner by the epithet 
| of Triſmegiftus, three times great, which they 

beſtow on their allegorical Theth. 
You muſt have obſerved, Sir, that the 
books of Theth or Hermes, were the col- 
Eaton of the produRtions of all the learned 
men of Egypt, and formed their Encyclo- 
pedia. They have unfortunately periſhed 
| in the conflagration of the Ptolemean libra- 
q. and the originals which remain engraved 
29 „„ 
5 Naz Placcs, 
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ſures we have only a few fragments preſerved 
by the. ancients. As to the Hermetical 


books, boaſted of by thoſe who ſacrifice 
the philoſopher's ſtone, they are merely ſup- 
Hermes, or the Egyptian Thoth. 


T have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER LXX. 


1 
of THE VOCAL STATUE. OF MEMNON. 


The flatue of Men greatly celabrated in 
ancient times for the ſound which it emitted 
at fun-rijſe. Called by the priefts the San 
of the Day. The ſon of Aurora, the 
conqueror of Antilochus, celebrated by Ho- 
mer. His interpreters, and the poets fince 
his time, have applied thoſe expreſſions tothe 
Egyptian Memman. This 1s 4 mijtake ; 
the Toebaic flatue bore the name of Ame- 
nephis, The Memno! who came to the 
Lege of Troy a little after, was ſent from 
vocal ſtatue of Egypt was broken by Cam- 
byſes. The mutilated figure ceaſ:d to emit 
any found for a lang time, but refumed its 
vocu power under the Ptolemies. After its 
diſgrace, it pronounced ſeven notes. The. 
prieſts, who gave the harmonic cuurſe of the 
ſeven planets the name of celeſtial muſic, 
and why conſecrated ta them the notes, called 
this flatue the image of the ſun, and the 
on 
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couſin of Ofiris, becauſe it pronounced the 
nic. It received the name of ame nou- 


| Phi, to tell good news, becauſe it pro. 
nounced the notes at the vernal equinox, 4 


„ 


To Mr. I. M. 


| GrandCai, 
Inave briefly mentioned to you, Sir, 
the ſtatue of Memnon, in deſcribing the 
ruins of Thebes ; but the wonders which 
are related of it are atteſted by ſo many 
great names engraven on its pedeſtal, that 
I cannot conclude theſe letters without at- 
tempting to extricate from obſcurity ſome 
circumſtances of its hiſtory. A hundred 
Greek and Latin, and a few Egyptian authors 
have celebrated it in their writings. Their 
opinions frequently differ, and are ſometimes 
impreſſed with the character of a blind cre- 
dulity. Others, more wiſe, unable cither 
to reject the teſtimony of their ſenſes, or to 
believe in miracles, remain in a ſtate of ſuſ- 
penſe. I ſhall give you a faithful account 


able you to form a judgment reſpecting 
this ſtatue, ſo celebrated in antiquity. | 
mins of Thebes, ſeveral coloſſal figures, al- 
moſt all mutilated, or lying on the earth. 
The largeſt was placed at the entrance of 
the veſtibules of the tomb I have deſcribed 
toyou{y). Diodorus Siculus calls it Of- 
mandu? ; Strabo (2) ſays it was called by the 
Egyptians Jinandes; but writers in general 
give it the name of Memnon a/. This 
Nature, and the hardneſs of the granite of 
which it is compoſed, than for its property 
of producing a ſound at the rifing of the 
fun, was broken by Cambyſes. Half of it 
is overthrown, the other half remains up- 


00) Diodorus Siculus, lib. 1. 

(2) Strabo, lib. 17. | 
(a) Ofimandue and Iſmandes were probably the vul- 
gar names of this coloſſus, among the Egyptians. Theſe 
words are derived from Ou Smand:i, to give @ ſound. 
Greeks have made of it, Memnon Iſmandes, the voc 
_ OTE: 
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on its baſe. Philoſtrates thus deſcribes it (3): 

« The coloſſus of Memnon repreſented a 
« young man in the flower of his age, whoſe 
* face was turned towards the riſing ſun, 
When his rays fell upon it, it was ſaid to 
* ſpeak.” Dionyſius Periegetes ſays Ce), 
The people who inhabit Thebes, famous 
_ « for her hundred gates, and for the vocal 
« ſtatue of Memnon which ſalutes his mo- 
« ther Aurora on her riſing. The prieſts 
of Egypt called it the Son of Day 4), and, 
according to Diodorus, the Canin of Oferas. 
Homer is the firſt who ſpeaks of the fon 
of Auroraſe). © Neſtor preſerved in his 
„ heart the memory of his generous Anti- 
& Jochus, ſlain by the illuſtrious ſon of Au- 
« rota,” His commeatators have all been 


(3) Philoftrates, Life of Apclonius of Thiones, 
lib. 6. 

(e) Dionyſius Periegetes, Deſcription of the Uni- 
1 | | | 
(4) In the old Egyptian tongue, the day was called 
Eko; the Grete made of this, Eos, the morning, and. 
called Memnon the ſon of the morning. Jabloniki de 
Memnone. | 


(% Homer's Oh 


« 
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of opinion that the latter expreſſions related 
to the Egyptian Memnon ; but the prince of 
poets might have made uſe of them to point 

out one of the chicſs who came to the re- 
leaſe of Troy from the eaſtern countries. 

his time. The ſcripture employs it in the 
' fame manner by calling the people of thoſe 
climes the children of the caſt. The poets 
who flouriſhed after him, gave a different 
explanation of his expreſſion : © Aurora, 
« ſays Heſiod //, brought forth by Tithon, 
& the valiant Memnon, who wore a brazen 
« helmet, and was King of Ethiopia.” 
Pindar aſcribes to him the victory over An- 
tilochus (g): The brave Antilochus, en- 
« dowed with a ma gnanimous ſoul, deſirous 
* of ſaving his father's life, fell in the com- 
bat he ſuſtained with Memnon, the leader 
« of an army of Echiopians (5). One of 
« Neſtor's 


Y Heſiod. Theogonia. 
(s) Pindar, Ode 2. 
(%) Theſe paſlages relate „enn 
In fact, the ancient Greeks long called the Delta by the 
name of Egypt, 2 


| This colour, 
of the black Memnon. 
arms 
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thrown. 
by a ſpear — 
40 N - hi 4 
ag —_— Trojan 
= 27 Memnon. Virgil (i) 
. 8 e and of the 
5 1 i 
of 
ſpeaks 


employed country of the hero, 
regarded 3 

pts nfl 

ee 3 hand ſomeſt of 

ſor the poet —— oy 

ripilus, ſays (4). 

EEE 
e aryar oh 

- _ a 

28 nor of Hecuba; 

« of Ilion, 


| in the mouth 
3 iopi 42 — 
by oa : 
5 * it i 1 
2 Thebes, it is r 
Tit by this expreſfion. _ — 
„ e temple 

of Memnon, i Ethiopia 

and the ſtatue 


"on Edd book 1. 
(i) Virgil „b. 5. : * 
7 lib. 5. 
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< cern occupies her ſoul ; ſhe mourns her 
% own loſſes, and bewails in tears the death 
* of Memnon.” On the baſe of the ſta- 
tue is the following beautiful epigram, 
written by the poet Aſclepiodotus: Live 
«© Thetis, goddeſs of the ſea! Learn that 
* Memnon, who died fighting under the 
walls of Troy, daily utters a pleaſing 
* ſound near the tombs dug out of the Ly- 
« bian mountains, at the ſpot where the 
« impetuous Nile interſects Thebes, cele- 
«< brated for her gates; whilſt Achilles, 
« thirſting inſatiably for battles, no longer 
, ſpeaks, either near the walls of Ilion, 
« or in the Theſſalian plains.” 
1 is the Egyptian or Ethiopian 
Memnon (for the ancients gave the name 
of Ethiopia to the Thebais) generally ac- 
knowledged to be him who gloriouſly fell in 
monies of the poets, who are more anxious 
to preſent us with moving pictures, and bril- 
liant fables, than accurate hiſtorical truths. 
Let us purſue the fable of his birth (a). 


— » Apollodorus, Biblioth. lib. 3. 
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Aurora, amorous of Tithon, carried him 
into Ethiopia, where ſhe bore to him Ema- 
thion and Memnon (2). Iſacius Tzetza 
adopts the ſame allegory. Tithon, ſon of 
Laomedon, was beloved by the Goddeis of . 
the Day. From this commerce ſprung 
Memnon and Emathion (o). Diodorus Si- 
culus explains theſe paſſages : © Tithoa, ſon 
* of Laomedon, was brother to Priam, 
carried his arms into the eaſtern parts of 
© Aſia, and into Ethionia, ſrom whence 
* the fable of Memnon, produced by Au- 
= ror, took its riſe.” 
But who is this hero who aſſiſted the Tro- 
jans ; for the allegories of the poets are al- 
ways ſounded on ſome truth? Diodorus y) 
will tell us, Memnon came to the ſuccour 
* of Troy, at the head of the troops of 
« Teutam, Emperor of Aſſyria. Priam, 
* ſovereign of Troas, a dependency of that 
* empire, oppreſſed by the weight of the 
* war, had implored his aſſiſtance. Teu- 


(=) Iacius Tzetzra. 
{s) Diodorus Siculus, lib. 4. 
{p) Diodorus Siculus, lib. 2. 
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* tam ſent him twenty thouſand Ethiopians 
d e and Suzians, and two hundred chariots, 
«© commanded by Memnon. This war- 
« rjor, 2 favourite of his King, then go- 
« yerned Perſia. He was in the flower of 
*« his age, and already celebrated for his 
« bodily ſtrength and greatneſs of mind. 
« He had built a palace in the citade) of 
% Suza, which borc his name until the 
« empire of the Perſians, and formed 2 
„ public highway, ſUll called in our days 
« the Menmonian c. Suza, adds Stra- 
bo (9). was founded by Tithon, father of 
Memnon. This city was fix leagues in 
| Its form was oblong, and 
en the Memmonium Fr). He- 
rodotus (5) alſo calls Suza the city of Mem- 
non. Pauſanias (? aſſures us that this Ge- 
neral came to the ſi:ge of Troy from Suza, 
and not from Ethiopia, and that he ſub- 


4%) Strabo, lib. 15. 

(7) That is, the ION 
(5) Herodotus, lib. 5. | 

(t) Paulamas in Phocicis, ch. zt. 
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duct all the nations of Media to the river 
Choaſpes. g 
I could augment, if neceſſary, evidently 
prove, that, during the memorable ſiege, the 
heroes of which are immortalized by the 
| vaſt genius of one man, the Emperors of 
Afyria ſent to the aid of Priam, a brave 
in common with the Egyptian Memnon( a). 
It is probable, as I have already faid, that 
Homer, in calling him the ſon of Aurora, 
meant only to indicate the caſt from whence 
be came. The ports after him invented 
the fable you have juſt read, folely to 
adorn their verſes. 
name of the ſtatue which is the object 
of your enquiries, the opinion entertained 
W 


() Philoſtrates poſitively fays, Memnon was Ethio- 
Trojan war. He vs en eb 
terior to, and different from, the ſormer. 9 
nius of Thianes. 


Pricft 
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Prieſt had in view in erecting it. Hero- 

dotus (x) is the firſt who calls it Memnon, 
and he ſcarcely ſpeaks of it, becauſe it 
was mutilated when he viſited Egypt. 
Since the days of that hiſtorian a crowd of 
travellers has cited it with enthuſiaſm, and 
they have almoſt all concurred in beſtowing 
on it the name of Memnon, which only 
nerally adopted by foreigners ; but to come 
at the real name, we muſt attend to the 
Egyptians, who muſt certainly be better 
acquainted with their own monuments. 
We read the following words in the chro- 
nicle of Alexandria //: Cambyſes or- 
« dered Amenpbis, the vocal ſtatue, vul- 
« garly called Memnon, to be cut in two.” 
Pauſanias, an accurate obſerver, comes in 
ſupport of this authority (z). The The- 
bans aſſure us that the ſtatue we call 
Memnon, is that of the Egyptian Pa- 
menopbir. The Ph(a), in the language of 


r 
(5) Chronicle of Alexandria. 
(=) Paufanias in Atticis. 
(a) Jablonſki de Memnone. X 
= the 
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the country, is the article maſculine ; its 
true name therefore was AmenIphis, 
After Cambyſes had knocked down the 
half of this coloſſus, it ceaſed probably for 
a long time to utter any ſound ; for Hero- 
dotus, who travelled through this country 
not have omitted fo extraordinary a fact. 
The Ptolemies having founded a kingdom 
in Egypt, favoured the arts and ſciences. 
From that period, the remains of the ſtatue, 
ſtill upon its baſe, continued to make its 
voice be heard, as Manethon informs us (5), 
but not ſo diſtinctly as before its misfortune. 
Three centuries after, the Romans conquer- 
ed Egypt, and they flew with admiration 
to viſit antiquitics. Germanicus was of 
this number. He could not reſiſt, fays 
Tacitus (c), © the defire of contemplating 
« the wonders of Egypt, the moſt aſtoniſh- 
« ing of which are the ſtatue, in ſtone, of 


* 


(5) Chronographia Syncelli. Manethon, a ſacred wri- 
ter of Egypt, flouriſhed under the ſirſt of the Ptolemies. 
le had retained the knowledge of the hieroglyphic lan- 
(e) Annals of Tacitus, lib. 2. ; 
3 % MVennon, 
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« Memnon, which at the inſtant of being 
« ful by ths ts af he thn: pinks 
« yowels; and the pyramids which rear. 
their heads like mountains in the midſt 
of almoſt inacceſſible ſands.” The re- 
port of this hiſtorian is confirmed by nume- 
rous inſcriptions. We read the following 
on the right leg of the coloſſus: I. Ca: Lalla, 
ſpouſe to the African Prefect, heard the voice 
of Meminon at half paſt fix in the moraing, 
the firft year of the Emperar Domitian, &c. 
The following is inſcribed on the left leg : 
J. Publius Balbinus, beard the divine voice of 
the vocal flatue of Memmon, otherways Pha- 
mencph. I was in company with the amiable 
Queen Sabina (the wife of Adrian). © 
read afterwards : Fulius Camillus commanded 
me io engrave theſe words, at the inſlant when 
Adrian Auguſtus heard the voice of Memon. 
2 on the ſame fide: I. Mithridates, tri- 
„ | 
A thouſand other inſcriptions teſtify the 
ſame fact; it is needleſs therefore to recite 
them. When to theſe authorites we add 
thoſe of Strabo, and of Tacitus, incredulity 
Vor. II. oo e 
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jeſelf cannot refiſt ſuch teſtimonies. The 


marble which has preſerved them, for up- 
wads of ſixteen hundred years, is a durable 


bock which depoſes in favour of the voice of 
Amenopbis. But what are we thence to. 
the nature of the ſtone? | . 
this opinian (4). « The ſtone they ſhew at 
Megara, when ſtruck with a flint, pro- 
* duces a ſound which reſembles the vibra- 
< tion of the ſtring of an inſtrument. The 
©* colofſus I. have ſeen at Thebes, on the 
« other ſide of the Nile, ſurprized me 
* much more. It produces every day at the 
N Done 3a 
<« of the cords of a guittar, or of a tyre, which 
« ſuap oa being ſtretched.” * Philoſtrates, 


(4) Paufaniasin Atticis | | 
Without preſuming to offer an opinion concerning | 
this enquiry, the Tranflater could not refift the inſertion 
of the following extract from one of the notes to Black- 
well's Letters on Mythology.—The real wandering Jeu, 
Benjamin, one of the greateſt travellers of the eaſt, has 


given this curious deſcription of the ſolar worſhip in his 
m. * There is a people, ſays he, © of the poſte- 
enn. 
feen 
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miſled by his love of the marvellous, ſets no 
hate ih IG. « The coloſſus 
42 


— of whkbig Zetia aps, ip. 
4 v. 5. And them thit witli the buſt of beaver on the 
* boagſe-tops). Tranflater. They worihip the fin 38 2 
e pod, and the whole country for half a mile round their 
* town, is filled with great altars dedicated wo him. By 
« the dawn of morn they get up; and run out of town to 
* wait the riſing fun, to whow; on every altar there is a 
* conſecrated image, not in the likeneſs of a man, but of 
© the ſolar orb, framed by magic art. Theſe gebs, as ſoon 
© as the ſun riſes, take fire and refexnd with « great noiſe, 
« while every body there, men and women, hold cenſers 
© in their hands, and all burn incenſe to the fun.“ One 
would ſuſpect theſe orbs to have been filled with ſome 
nitrous compoſition, and kindled by a collection of the 
 tays. It nicely explains, not the ſhrine of Mach, which 
is eaſily vinderftood to be 2 portable tabernacle, fuch as 
STaz of your gods, which you have made to yourſelves 
Amos, chap. V. v. 26. Blackwell adds, this piece of 
xdolatry committed by the Fews in the wilderneſs, ſoon 
ker dana TT > ad 
ſun's votaries, the poſterity of Chas, is not as I re- 

in Pentateuch.--<The Trenflater 
will only take the liberty of ſuggeſting, 2s matter of re- 
Sedtion, that V ULCAR, who ameng the Phoenicians and | 
Aſſyrians, 

(+) Philoſirates, Life of Appallonius of Thianes. 
Ooz - * with 
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« with ſpeech. At che rifing of the fun, 
* joyous to- behold again his mother, he 
r ſaluted her in a pleafing voice. To- 
„ wards the ſetting ſun, he expreſſed his 
« ſorrowin a fad and mournful tone. This 
* marble had alſo the property of ſhedding 
* tears at pleaſure. It is pretended, that 
« echo anſwered: to its voice, and imitated 


«« perfe&tly the events of its joy and grief. 


| Laſtly, an ancient grammarian ( fays 


that this ſtatue was fo marvellouſly com- 
133 

induce us to believe that 2 is ca- 
we producing ſuch a ſound as is 


Aﬀyrians, was the fame with Saturn or the Sun, and, 23 
Herodotus obſerves, was among the moſt ancient and 
moſt honoured of the Egyptian deities, is derived from 
Bar-Kivn or Buz-Kar, che Lozp Fizz. May not 
ſome combination be thence formed, reſpecting the 
Sein of this famous fiatue, 2s well as of the cauſes of 
its voice, which is repreſemed as ſimilar to the £ 
of the cords of a muſical inftrument? In a country alſo, 
abounding in nitre, like Egypt, an early diſcovery muſt | 
„ Rene qy. Tranſlator. 

6 raiies 


9 


o r rr. 


eee 
it, never could produce. any fach effe&. 
<———— 


time, and that with as much. ingenuity as 
Vaticatiſon, and other celebrated artifts, they 
had fabricated a 8 2 BOW 


ſtatue; and all the teſtimonies I have Juated, 
ſpeak only of the trunk, which we ſtill fee 
at this day upon the pedeſtal. It is natural 
therefore to attribute the ſound of the muti- | 
lated coloffus to the artifices of the prieſts, 
who' oppoſed this. pretended miracle to the 
rifing progreſs of Chriſtianity. At allevents, 


it is very certain that fince the commence- 
an ef the fourth century of the church, 
” when 


5 metrius of Phalerus confi 
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when the inhabitants of Egypt became Chrif 
tians, no more has been {aid of the vaice of 


ae Ds nat E rrendy 


2 r 
conjeture, © You pecollect, Sir, chat in the 
tewple of Abydus, which Serabo(g) calls alfa 
the temple of Mennon, the pricſts repeated 
the ſeyen vowels in the form of hymns, and 
that muſicians were forhid to enter it. De- 

mhrms(#) this impor- 
tant fact; © In Egypt the prieſts make uſe 
ee Hae of pens, © 
* celebrate the gods, i 


u Se lib. uy, 
it Den Pholes, 


ſucceſſively 


* 
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« fuccrflively with fachcan jnooet 28 they 
« think proper. This continuity of ſounds, 
c thus modulated, ſerves. them inſtead of 
the flute and the guittar, and produces an 
_ «<_ agreeable melody.” The ancients, and 
Jablonſki (). who has colledted their teſtj- 
monies with extreme attention, aſſure as 
that theſe vowels were conſecrated to the 
ſeven planets, and that the ſtatue of Ame- 
xophis repeated them at a certain epocha, 
Lucian (I) introduces Eucrates on the ſtage, 
and pans im oy: « In Egypt L have heard 
«« Memnon, utter, not according to cuſtom, 5 
an in/ignificant ſound, but pronounce from 
« his mouth an oracle in ſeven; ſounds.” 


This paſlage, probably, is no more than 2 
pleaſantry of Lucian, but it is founded on 
the general perſuaſion, that before Cambyſes 
broke chis Colate, it pronounced the fhven. 


in Greek on the let leg, . 


(i) Jablonſki de Memnon. 
(+, Luciar, vol. 2. 


1 
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A. cane bas mutilated me, me, thi 
neil res ger th mp he fr. I 


A.  Wretched ar thou art, T lament the mij. 


= bar reduced thee to this cond 
- Hon. 


| The Egyptians regarded the ſpring equi- 
nor as the moment of the creation of the 
univerſe 7). < They faid, that at the 
+ birth'of the world, when the ſtars began 
to move through ſpace, the ram occupied 
< the middle of the heavens, the moon was in 
che fign of the crab, the ſun roſe with 
the lion, Mercury with the virgin, Venus 
„ with the ſcales, Mars was in the ſcorpion, 
« Jupiter in the archer, and Saturn in 
*< capricorn.” ' - Syncellius (m) has diſcover- | 
ed in an ancient Egyptian chronicle, that 
after a revolution of * chouſand 


(1) Macrobius, Somnium Scipicris. 
(m) Chronographia Syncelkii. 


„ 
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fire hundred and twenty-five _ years, | the 
zodiac would be reſtored to its firſt politiog, 
chat is to fay, that the firſt minute of the 
firſt degree of the equinoctial line would 
commence with the ſign of the ram. 
I leave che truth of theſe facts to the diſ- 
cuſſion of aſtronomers ; but they announce 
at leaſt, that in Egypt the attention of the 
and the people was chiefly directed 
do che ſpring equinax. Amoun, a ſymboli- 
cal divinity, was conſecrated to it, and all 


related only to this intereſting period. 11 
was thence the aſtronomical year took 
date. It was thence, that. according to 
the pricſts, the ſeven planets recommenc; 
ed their courſe, which they allegorically 
ſtiled the caleftial muſic. It was at this 


moment alſo, that Amenophis pronounced the 
| ſeven vowels which were the ſymbols of the 


planets, and which compoſed rhe terreftrial 
gc. This famous ſtatue may be called 


Nn 
| {*) Diodorus Siculus, 
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imgge of the imitated 
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r 
Pert the ſeven * e 
A. ſounds, of which all "1 
2 formed, and which n — 
. 1 
N 1 
Plato, coultt only 
7 be invented by a 2 
A his Late e 
* ny coloſſus e mack 
— equinox. Its name 
bj ofa 7 
e tome ink. Th 
pted theſe ancient ideas, Fog 
jig e Apt, who was ater tha 


B 
8 note reſpecting BaAL-Krux, 
ow” Frax or the Sun, fic, = 
1 ot n 
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repreſentative figures 


invention of letters, 


before the 
l by 


comprebend 
fened in E 


tbem. The 


ſame thing bap- 
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myſteries of which I have been endeavouring 
to lay before you. It contains only two dog- 
mas, that of the infinite Spirit, author of the 
creation, and that of the immortality of the 
ſoul. The temples of Phrha, of Neth, and 
of Cneph, conſecrated to the power, the wiſ-" 
dom, the goodneſs of the Supreme Beltg;/ate | | 


à demonſtration of the firſt. The care 


with which they embalmed the bodies, the 
prayer repeated on the death of an Egyp- 
tian, furniſh a proof of the ſecond. The 
temple of Cnepb, ſituated in the iſle of Ele- 
phantinos, may be regarded as the moſt an- 

cient of the country. In fact, before the 
Egyptians deſcended into the valley where 
the ſtagnant waters of the Nile formed im- 
—_—— {ww 

rendered them for agriculture they dl, 
bordering on the cataracts. This monu- 
the worſhip of the Creator preceded every 
other. We are juſtified even al 4 
that the prieſts retained it in its purity; for 


men 
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men who had once rien by the ſublime ef. 


| God, or who have texived it by welt, 


po 2 —— 


language of the prieſts; but far from 
making them the objects of adoration, they 


| that they at firſt taught this religion in its 
- purity, but that it became inſenſibly cor- 


behold in the ſanctuaries, the fymbelical = 


Swe» © have Groken. 2 
the periods when they were Au 
got the inviſible object of their veneration to 


PT ITO” on =  *' 


which the Moſt High manifeſted his omni- 
potence to their ſenſes. It is very probable 
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worſhip his works, 12 
blems 9. 
Bar why Anse er 
blind worſhip ? Why did they hold the na- 
tion in ſubjection to the yoke of ſo deplo- 
cable a ſuperſtition? Doubtieſ this was n 
eciginally their dalign. The nectiy of 


 ahoag;” 


$ A Chriſtian writer, of ables, makes the fallow- 
ing erch, but pertinent anſwer to the defpiſers and too 
zealous calumniators of the ancient mythology. © Sup- 
& poſe that amidſt the calamities that frequently befel the 
« Jewiſh nation, the book of their law, whoſe preſerva- 
a tion is almoſt a miracle, had periſhed, and with it, as of 
* other incidents, the memory of the Brazen Serpent, 
< erected by their law-giver, had been irretrievabiy laſt ; 
« what idea could we have nowentertained of the ſerpents 
erected at this day as Talifmans all over the caſt, in imi- 
u tation of that divine pattern? We might have groped in 
the dark, attributed them perhaps to the power of Ader- = 
E cury's Caduceus, the magic rod with twiring ſuakes, 
or to ZEſculapius's badge of life and health, a fingle 
« ſerpent wreathed round his ftaff; or to the myſtical 
< veneration of the Egyptians, who have moſt of theſe 
- © Taliſmans, for that reptile, which they fill venerate, 
22 
« cerning the unity of God and the freciſeneſs of the 
© Chriſtian Coptis.” See Dr. Pocock, and our author, 
„„ „ 


I 2 
expreſiing 


expteſling their ideas, previous to the in - 
vention of letters, by allegorical figures, 
tlie practice of confining them to the tem- 
ples, acuſtomed the people to lock on 
them as ſacred” When the leſs difficult 
aft of writing had made them entirely loſe 
the wing of theſe figures, they ſet no 
bounds to their veneration, and paid real 
„1 1,0 egg * 
12 
Serapis preſided over the inundation ; Apis 
foretold abundance; and the evil genius, 
Typhon, threatened the country with the 
moſt deſtruQive calamities. Theſe ideas, 


People, ie weeks have 8 di gicult to era- 


overthrow of the eſtabliſhed worſhip: 
perhaps, alſo, (for men have becn the ſame - 
in all ages) the prieſts adroitly availed them- 
ſelves of this ignorance to become the me- 
diators between heaven and earth, and the 
ſole diſpenſers of the divine oracles. But 
what ſhould render men circumſpect when 
they take upon them to condemn a learned 


dicate them, without involving the total 
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body, who publiſhed thoſe wiſe laws which 
formed the glory of the Athenian code, and 
who erected a great number of durable and 
uſeful monuments, is that the Hebrews, 
though reſtricted to the ancient creed of 
deſert, than taking advantage of the ab- 
ſence of Moſes, who was waiting on the 
mountain the oracles of heaven, they com- 
pelled Aaron to caſt a golden calf to ſerve 
them as a god; ſo true it is, that the view 
of ſenſible objects has more empire over the 
multitude than all the precepts of the pro- 
foundeſt wiſdom. In ſhort, if we reaſon 


— impartially, we ſhall perceive that it is 


ſometimes no leſs difficult than dangerous to 
philoſophers of Greece and Rome, as well 
as the Egyptian Prieſts, acknowledged only 
one God. Mythology, in their eyes, was 
no other than a tiſſue of allegorics, imply- 
ing effects and natural cauſes. They bowed 
their head, however, before the ſtatues of 
Jupiter, of Pallas, and of Venus. Socra- 

Vor., II, P p Voice 
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5 voice againſt theſe fabulous divinities, and 


Socrates was compelled to ſwallow poiſon. 
Do you wiſh for another and more recent 
example of the danger of enlightening our 
fellow-creatures? Galileo proclaims a moſt 
important diſcovery to the world ; and Ga- 
lileo, after being obliged to aſk pardon on 
his knees for having dared to tell the truth, 
was perſecuted for the remainder of his life, 
and died in exile. It is doubtleſs very noble 
to be a martyr at this price, but few minds 
are equal to fo ſublime an effort. 

— Theſe facts, with many others I could 
culpable for having concealed the light from 
a people whom it was their duty to inſtruc, 
we ſhould not condemn them with too much 
rigour. For in theſe diſtant ages, when 
men ſpoke oaly by ſymbols, idolatry made a 


rapid progreſs, and it was almoſt impoſſible 


to deſtroy it, without overſetting all religion. 
Recollect the gods of Laban ſtolen by Re- 
becca. Theſe idols were hieroglyphics. 
Laban, who had probably loſt the key of 
their real fignification, adored them, becauſe 
he had reccived them his anceſtors. 

The 


The ſame circumſtance occurred in Egypt, 
of the people, as ſoon as they had loſt the 
comprehenſion of their real meaning. The 
fole means of extinguiſhing the ſuperſtition 
would have:been by deſtroying them ; but 
_ the prieſts, in making ſuch a ſacrifice, muſt 
have annihilated all their knowledge, and 
above all, their abſolute controul over the 
minds of men. Now, if there are exam- 
ples of a few individuals who have been 
| generous enough to renounce the charms of 
r 
manity, we never yet have ſeen a body of 
men capable of ſo noble an act of virtue. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE HIEROGL YPHICS. 


Hiereghphice, the frſ-written language of 
man. Their antiquity more remote than 
' the deluge. The meaning of them entirely 
boft under the princes of the lower emphke. 
The recovery of it would render us ac- 
quainted with the language of the Coptic, 
ar ancient vulgar Egyptian, by which we 
_ might attain to a knowledge of the ſacer- 
dora dialact, uſed for explaining the hiero- 
glyphics, and which is found on Egyptian 
monuments. A journey might hkewiſe be 
attempted to the temple of TFupiter An- 
mon, inhabited by an Egyptian colony, 

which may bave preſerved their ancient 
language, their books, and the knowledge of = 
 Gieroglypbics. 


Toe. L. Me 
| Grand Cairo. 
 Hmnooryemcs Sir, are the firſt 
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imitative and allegorical characters. They 
differ from letters in this, that the latter 
paint the thoughts by ſtrokes and ſounds, 
while the former repreſent them by figures. 
Their antiquity approaches the era of the 
nag © it by at peter er 
fore that diſaſter, and ſince they were carved 
on ſtone, ſome of theſe monuments may 
have eſcaped the general ruin. Clemens of 
Alexandria, reckons a great number of books 
aſcribed to Theth, that is to ſay, approved 
by the academics, and publiſhed under that 
title. He even gives an account of ſome of 
them. The firſt, ſays he, contained the 
facred hymns ; the ſecond, rules for the 
lives of Kings; the four following treated 
of aſtronomy, and the obſervations of the 


Egyptians; ten others contained the ſcience 


of hieroglyphics, geagraphy, and coſmo- 
graphy. A like number compoſed the code 
of laws, * 22. — 
formed a — treatiſe on medi- 
cine. 


Theſe works have undergone che fate of 
«8 - 


852 1a 


many others, which a barbarian, whoſe 
r made 
uſe of for fix months to heat the baths of 


places on the marbles of the temples, the 
obeliſks, and the walls of the ſubterrane- 
ous paſſages. Theſe are the monuments 
which the learned of all nations ſhould en- 
deavour to read. Manethon, a high-prieſt 
of the Ptolemies. About three centuries 
after, Hermapion decyphered the obeliſk of 
Heliopolis, tranſported by Auguſtus to the 
capital of the Roman empire. Since that 
author, no other has poſſeſſed the know- 
ledge of hicroglyphics, or, if any one has 
been ſo gifted, his works have not reached 
us. Ammianus Marcellinus, who flouriſhed 
under the Emperor Julian, declares, that in 
to the Romans. Are there then no means 
of tearing off the veil that covers them, and 
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The man who ſhould make this diſcovery 
would acquire immortal honour, by reſtor- 
ing to the arts, to ſcience, and to hiſtory, 
ſo many diſcoveries now loſt to the world. 
I do not pretend to this ſublime effort, but 
ſhall content myſelf with expoſing ſuch 
ideas as the ſtudy of the ancients, and the 
frequently-repeated view of the monuments 
of Egypt, have given birth to, in my 
We know that the prieſts invented the 
letters which they called facerdot:.i, and by 
means of which they tranſlated tue hiero- 
glyphics : they were in univerſal uſe in the 
temples, and it was in thoſe letters they 
wrote every thing reſpecting religion and 
the ſciences. This partial diale& was in- 
termediate between the hieroglyphics and 
the common language of the country, which 
fortunately is not loſt; for the fact is, that 
it ſtill exiſts in the books of the Coptis, with 
Greek and Arabic tranſlations. It is to be 
found in a great number of manuſcripts 
ſcattered through Egypt, and in the Euro- 
pean libraries. In order to arrive, by 
means of it, at the knowledge of the acer. 
| — dotal 
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ON EGYPT. hs 
The following is another reflection with 
which I have been greatly ſtruck, fince I 
have travelled in this country, The Am- 

| | - 


« wall round about.”---And he brought me into the 
inner court of the Lord's houſe, and behold, at the door 
of the temple of the Lord, between the porch and the 
towards the temple of the Lord, and their faces towards 
the caſt; and they worſhipped the fun towards the 
The Biſhop of Clogher, in 1753, publiſhed a Journal 
lated from a manuſcript written by the Preſetto of Egypt, 
in company with the Miſſionaries de propaganda fide at 
Grand Cairo; ſpoken of by Dr. Pocock, and wherein 
mention is made of great numbers of ancient unknown 
characters in the wilderneſs of Sinai, ata place well known 
by the name of G#bel-el-Mokatah, or the Written Moun- 
tains. Likewiſe of the ſecond ſtone ſtruck by Moſes, as 
| eclatedjn the twentieth chapter of Numbers, is till lying 
there, The celebrated Mr. Edward Wortley Monta- 
gue made this journey a few years fince, exprefaly to 
view theſe objects, but declared himſelf greath diſay- 
pointed at finding them eyery where interſperſed with 
figures of men and beaſts, which convinced him that 
they were not written by the Iiraclites. With great de- 
ference to ſo ingenious arr obſerver, is it not almoſt evi- 
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brity, had the fame religion, and poſſeſſed 
but his temple may ſtill ſubfiſt ; the country 
around it being extremely fertile, muſt be 

cienced the revolutions which have over- 
tarned every thing in Egypt for upwards of 
two thouſand years, may have retained its 
, cuſtoms, its worſhip, and its native lan- 
" guage. It is probable that the arts and ſci- 
ences, no longer foſtered by. celebrity, have 
fallen into decay; but tradition may have 


from Ezekiel, as well as the Egyptian education of 
Moſes, they may have been written by te Iſraelites, and 
that the characters interſperſed with the figures of men 
and beaſts, are the facerdotal characters or dialect men- 


| tioned by our author? Mr. Montague had certainly 


no reaſonable cauſe of diſappointment at finding theſe 
was to be expected? But theſe very curious and highly 
Intereſting monuments are not for that reaſon the leſs de- 
ferving the attention of the learned, whether they be of | 


Ifrachite or Egyptian origin, —Tranflator.] 
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the monuments of Egypt, and the books of 
the Ammonians. Theſe books might {till 
be found in the heart of the country which 
gave them birth, and poſſibly in the fanc- 
tuary of that ancient temple, protected by 
immenſe deſerts. It ſhould be towards this 
memorable ſpot, therefore, that a learned 
man ſhould bend his courſe with any hopeof 
ſucceſs. The way that leads to it is beſet 
with dangers. Alexander, followed by a 
numerous retinue, and by camels laden with 
water and proviſions, was on the point of 
periſhing with thirſt, One of the armies 
of Cambyſes remained buried under the 
ſands, and not a fingle ſoldier who compoſed 
it ever again beheld his country. But what 
is not an intrepid individual capable of per- 
forming, enlightened and enflamed by the 
love of ſcience ? Until ſome well-informed. 
European, in ſhort, ſhall have viſited the 
temple of Ammon ; until he has communi- 
cated to enlightened nations the treaſures or 
te ruins it contains, it is natural to imagine = 

that it is ſurrounded by an ancient Egyptian 


583 rern 8 
bee preſerved the ſcience of hierogly- 


Pes. But what leads us to believe that this 


tribe is not extinct, is, that tbe Ogſis which I 
in our days, and that the Bey of Girge 


that town, a Cachef to govern it, A tra- 
veller who ſhould venture to traverſe the de- 
banks of the Nile, muſt infallibly find there 
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fends to the Oaſis, which correſponds with 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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To Mr. Lemonx1eR, Phyſician to the Kine 
_- of France, Fin Phyfician to Moxstzun, 
and MEMBER — — 
ENCES. 


PLAN OF AN INTERESTING VOYAGE, 


AND WHICH MAS NEVER BEEN ra- 
12 i 


To tae « fury of u. r ee 
2 To examine the rums in its 
ges. To vit Pelufſum, Farama, the 
Oafis ; to Sitne for the wells of the ſolftice, 
and to aſcertain the ancient obſervation of 
the Egyptians. To paſs through the u- 
wk 2 with the view of 
mformation and manuſcripts. 
| 8 to flay there during the 
pilgrimage, and to bring thence and fram 
Medina the works and information that 
ere unkzown in Europe. To travel over 
3 both 
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 bith Arabias, Petra and Derra; a, 
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verified in Egypt. The following is 
projet I propoſe to the man who w__ 
firous of being eminently uſcful to the arts 
end Giqnore, and to. procure moſt valuable 
To frees in « hint the moine ads of 
- Menzale; to ſound its outlets into the Media 
terranean; to touch at the Iſle of Tanis, 
where, according to the teſtimony of Arabian 
writers, and the natives of the country, there 
are vaſt ruins and antique marbles; to 
navigate to the extremity of the lake; to 
viſit the remains of Peluſium, and of Farama, 
where the Arabian geographers deſcribe a 
, Hem | : 
To deſcend the canal of Sebennytus, now 
called Semenou, as far as the borders of 
, Lake 


14 E Take Baurlos z to ſearch for the ruins of 
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” the ancient Butis, where Herodotus places 
the ſanctuary of Latona compoſed of the 
aſtoniſhing block of granite, the deſcription 
3 have given from that hiſto- 


ae he reine of Nentrews, gh 
of Sais, fituated in the environs of Faoue, 
and thoſc of Phacuſa and Bubaſtis, where the 
—— 5 

To make a treaty with a tribe of wander- 
ing Arabs in order to penetrate to the Oafis 
of Ammon, at no great diſtance from 
Jupiter Ammon, ſo celebrated in anti- 
quity; where there are hopes of reco- 
vering the ancient language of Egypt, and 
. —— ELTON 
the hicroglyphics. 

To viſit the three Oasis, and deſcribe the 
people and the monuments they contain, and 
r 

To flop eight or ten days at Sienna to dif- 
cover the well of the ſolſtice, and to verify 
the admirable obſervation of the ancient 
Egyptian prieſts, who, when the ſun de- 


<> 
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ſcribed the Tropic, faw his entire image at 
noon reflected on the water, which covered 
the bottom of this aſtronomical well. For 
verified any of theſe circumſtances, or viſited 
the; places I have mentioned. Theſe re- 
ſearches, however, ſuppoſe a man yerſed 
in antiquity, and thoroughly. acquainted 
language of the Arabs ; ſuch a man would 
not content himſelf with theſe limits to his 
travels. He night embark on the Red Sea 
in the capacity of a Mahometan merchant, 
ſurvey all its ports, remain ſome months at 
Moka, where he would meet with precious 
manuſcripts, then repair to Sannaa, the an- 
cient capital of the Homerite Kings, who 
governed Yemen in the time of the Ptole- 
mies viſit the interior parts of that rich 
country; join one of the caravans, and ar- 
rive at Mecca. He might remain there 
under the pretext of religion and of com- 
merce; examine the library begun long be- 


fore Mahomet ; he might purchaſe, or pro- 
cure copics of the moſt intereſting ma- 


E 
anti uity of which i Sn with Tmach, - | 
ke might ft off with he Guaren for De- | 
maſcus, and repoſe hunſelf after his ta 
rigues in that beautiful capital} of Syria, 
GM. 
number of ſcarce books, &c. c. e. 
The learned man who ud ſucceed in 
this journey; — — 
of which are innumerable, would furms 
Europe with an abſolutely new hiſtory of the 
nations of Arabia; for the interior of that 


country is as little known as the foreſts of 


New Zealand. He would procure a great 
quantity of intereſting diſcoveries for natu- 


ral hiſtory and geography, and might poſ- 


fibly have the good fortune to reſtore to 
Tacitus, to Livy, and to Diodorus, the 
complement of their immortal works, for 
they Have all been tranſlated by the Arb. 

| After I had given to the publick atranſle- 
tian of the Koran, and the life of Mabomet, 
full of enthuſiaſm for the ſciences, I 
did propoſe to undertake this journey. My 


project met with obſtacles which prevented 


mo from carrying it into execution, and 
—. Uo which 
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which gave me much uncaſineſs. ber we 
mult ſubmit to the law of neceſſity. From 
_, that tie I have wtally abandoned the | 

| "—_— of it, and. 1. confely char ue por- | 

derta ie it, becauſe I know from experience | 

rils of ſuch an enterprize, and chat 
after a few years refidence in my native 
country, to the climate of which I am again 
habituated, my health probably would not be 
proof a ſecond time to the deſtructive heats = 
of Africa and Arabia. But I hope that ſome 
European, inflamed with the love of glory, 
and wealthicr, or more favoured than me, 
will immartalize himſelf by collecting 
the information and the manuſcripts I have 
mentioned ; and above all, by procuring for 
enlightened nations the unknown hiſtory of 
the people of Yemen, of Mecca, of Me- 
dina, and of the interior parts of Arabia, 

Such is the knowledge I have been able 
to obtain by five years travels in the eaſtern 
world, and by the ſtudy of the ancients. 
May you, Sir, who, ia the charming retire- 
ment, which your labours and your talents 
have enriched with all the rare plants of the 
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world, and a collection of valuable books, 
who afforded me the leiſure neceflary to ar- 
range theſe Letters, publiſhed under the 
auſpices of an auguſt Prince, who honours 
you with his eſtcem ; may you, Sir, derive 
ſome pleaſure from their peruſal, and re- 
3 
have the honour to be, 
Wich reſpedt, SIR, 
' Your moſt obedient. humble ſervant, 
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